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FOREWORD 


The aim of this book is to provide an elementary introduction to 
Indian politics. It presents in concise form only those first simple 
facts which constitute the raw material out of which contemporary 
Indian politics are fashioned and which anyone should know who 
wishes to have some understanding of India today. This book is 
not a discussion of the Indian political problem. It does not argue 
on behalf of any particular point of view, or analyze, except very 
incidentally, the motives which may have prompted political action 
or suggest any particular solution for Indian constitutional and 
political difficulties. It is rather an attempt to discover and state in 
simple terms those facts and attitudes which are significant for any 
understanding of Indian politics at the present time, so that the 
reader may have some basis for forming his own opinions. Thus it 
will be seen that discussion of the Indian political problem only begins 
where this book ends. 

India contains within her borders one-fifth of the human race and 
presents social and political problems which are in some respects 
unique and in all respects important for the future peace and welfare 
of the world. The extraordinary complexity and many-sidedness of 
India, the wealth of factual and argumentative material available and 
the passionate partisanship which accompanies so much discussion of 
Indian affairs constitute a problem of peculiar difficulty for anyone 
attempting the task undertaken here. It is not possible to state the 
important social, economic and historical facts concerning India in 
very brief compass without some degree of oversimplification or 
without leaving a great deal unsaid or unexplained. 

The general reader will do well to bear two points in mind. The 
first is that few Indian matters are quite as simple as they may appear 
to be from the brief accounts given here. The second is that the very 
complexity of India’s social and economic structure is capable of 
being used to confuse discussion. Indeed, the main difficulty in any 
study of Indian politics is to steer the proper course between an 
unrealistic oversimplification of the facts, and an equally unrealistic 
Overemphasis on their complexity. Much current discussion of 
Indian politics revolves around one or other of these extremes. 
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Expert studies of India have been for the most part the work of 
either British or Indian writers and there has always been contro- 
versy on both sides as to what constitutes a fair presentation or 
interpretation of facts. An important number, proportionally, of 
books about India, especially in recent years, have been primarily 
concerned either to defend or attack some party or policy or to argue 
on behalf of some particular solution. 

The very different purpose which this book attempts to serve has 
dictated the method of its writing. Conclusions by authorities on 
India about significant aspects of Indian affairs, derived from close 
study or long experience, are illustrated, especially where the issues 
are controversial, by suitable quotations. Similarly, conflicting points 
of view on current political issues are left to speak for themselves 
in quotations from the statements of responsible leaders, parties or 
commentators. Because of the controversy which attends any 
presentation of facts relating to India, the sources used in this book 
have been clearly indicated and are further listed in the bibliography, 
while precise references have been given for all quotations. Finally, 
attention should be drawn to one further point. India and Great 
Britain are the prime sources of information on India. The United 
States and Canada are notably deficient in persons experienced in 
Indian affairs or in libraries well equipped with the literature of the 
subject. During the writing of this book, the circumstances of a 
world war and a North American environment have combined to 
make access to certain information or opinion difficult and often 
impossible. 

A small booklet entitled India Today—The Background of the 
Indian Nationalist Movement, by W. E. Duffett, A. R. Hicks and 
myself, was published in 1941 under the auspices of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, an unofficial and nonpolitical body 
which exists to promote an understanding of international questions 
and problems. In 1942 a revised and enlarged edition was published 
independently in the United States under the title Jndia Today—The 
Background of Indian Nationalism, and in 1944 this later edition 
was published in Canada in a French translation entitled L’/nde 
d’aujourd’hut, under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. 

The present book derives directly from these earlier publications 
but has been so completely rewritten and so considerably enlarged 
as to be for all practical purposes an entirely new book. At an early 
date, the war claimed the services of two of the original authors and 
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therefore the work of writing the present book has fallen upon me. 
But I could not allow my name to appear as sole author without 
acknowledging the important debt I owe to my former associates, 
W. E. Duffett and A. R. Hicks. The original volumes were largely 
the result of their work, and the present one continues to owe much 
to their earlier contribution. I wish also to thank my Indian, English, 
American and Canadian friends who have assisted me with advice 
and information. Finally, I wish to make particular acknowledgment 
of much valuable assistance received throughout from Miriam Guptill 
who has also been solely responsible for compiling the bibliography, 
the index and the list of sources. 


RALEIGH PARKIN 
Montreal, 


September, 1945. 
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INDIA TODAY 


CHAPTER I 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


In popular discussion the term ‘India’ is used in two senses. 
It may refer to British India and the semi-independent Indian States, 
which together are often known as ‘All-India’; or it may refer to 
British India alone. Formerly, it could also refer to British India 
and Burma, at one time governed together but since 1937 separate. 

The linguistic, racial and religious differences in India are fairly 
well known, but will be outlined below because they are the basis of 
current problems and will be an important factor in the country’s 
future development. 


POPULATION AND AREA* 


Population Per cent Area Per cent 
(sq. mi.) 
British India.....0.0...... ... 295,808,722 76 865,446 54.7 
[Indian States............0..... 93,189,233 24 715,964 45.3 
388,997,955 100 1,581,410 100.0 


Thus, into an area less than that of continental Europe without 
Russia, or an area equal to 53 per cent of that of the United States, 
are crowded 389 million people. The population has increased by 
about 109 millions in the past fifty years or by 39 per cent, and the 
rate of increase, though irregular owing to the effects of famine and 
disease, shows no signs of decline. Indeed, the increase of 15 per 
cent during the decade 1931-1941 was the greatest so far recorded. 
India appears to be an almost perfect example of Malthus’ law of 
population growth: the population appears to expand up to the limit 
of subsistence, and the increase in industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion brings, not an improvement in the standard of living, but a 
larger population. With a high birth rate, the chief effective checks 
to the growth of population are infantile mortality, disease, and 
premature death. The effects of over-population (and of other 
factors) are seen in ignorance and undernourishment, with conse- 
quent low efficiency of industrial and agricultural labour. 

A few facts can be cited to illustrate these last two statements. 
The 1940 birth, death and infantile mortality rates of British India, 


* Figures relating to population and area used throughout the book are based on the 1941 
Census Report, unless otherwise indicated. 
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as compared with those for Japan, the United States and the United 
Kingdom, are shown in the following table: 


Birth and Death Infantile Male Expectation 


Rate per 1,000 poy of Life at Birth 


Birth Death live births (years) 
British India......... 33 22 160 26.91 (1931, All-India) 
Japan?........ 28.9 (est.) 16.1 (est.) 114 (1938) 46.92 (1935-36) 
United States’....... 17.9 10.8 47 60.60 (1930-39, 
Whites only ) 
United Kingdom?. 15.0 (est.) 14.0 (est.) 59 60.18 (1937) 


It appears that the Hindus have a lower birth rate than the Moslems, 
and that in consequence the latter can be expected to increase in 
numbers more rapidly than the former.® It has been claimed that up 
to 6 million persons die annually in India from preventable disease, 
while “the percentage loss of efficiency of the average person ... who 
reaches a wage-earning age is about 50.’* ‘Public enemy No. 1 
at present is malaria, from which between 100 and 200 million people 
suffer annually, from which at least a million die, and from which 
many times that number are made weak, miserable, inefficient and 
poverty-stricken.’’#4 

The significant fact about the population of India is its size and 
especially the very large absolute amounts by which the population 
has increased in recent years and can be expected to increase in the 
period ahead. The Census Commissioner for India has drawn atten- 
tion to this in striking terms in his report on the 1941 Census: 

“India proper has added over 50 millions to its population in ten 
years. In other words, the mere decade increment is itself greater 
than the entire population of any European country except Germany 
or Russia.’”® 
But it is not correct to assume that the rate of growth of the Indian 
population has, up to date, been exceptionally rapid or that its density 
is unusually great. During the period 1872 to 1941 the Indian 
population increased about 54 per cent, which compares with 56 per 
cent for the United Kingdom and 136 per cent for Japan in the same 
period. The density of population in India averages out at 246 
persons per square mile with variations from over 1,000 per square 
mile in the Ganges Valley to less than 2 in the desert regions of 
Baluchistan.* More significant perhaps is the fact that the number 
of persons per square mile of arable land is only about one-quarter 
of what it is in Japan and only about half of what it is in Java and 
Madura. The increased density resulting from the increase in popu- 
lation during the last two decades is indicated in the following table: 


Density 
(Persons per square mile) 
1921 1941 


India 193 246 
Provinces 269 341 
Bengal 584 779 
Bihar 416 521 
United Provinces 427 518 
Madras - 318 391 
Punjab 209 287 
Bombay 209 272 
Orissa 228 27) 
North-West Frontier Province 168 213 
Assam 136 186 
Central Provinces and Berar 139 170 
Sind 68 04 
States and Agencies 101 130 


Since 1921 the Indian population has shown signs of a steady and 
sustained growth, such as was not evident in the previous five 
decades. This appears to have been due to a decline in mortality 
which is unlikely to be compensated for by any similar decline in 
fertility. On the contrary, if existing public health measures are 
continued and expanded, there seems every reason to expect that the 
population will grow at an increased rate in the next few decades. 
The diseases which create India’s high death rate are almost without 
exception ones which have been more or less successfully brought 
under control in many other countries.° 

The All-India Census Report of 1941 revealed some interesting 
facts, of which a few may be mentioned here. The absolute increase 
in population since 1931 amounted to nearly 51 million. One feature 
of the decade was the growth of city life in India, with the number 
of cities of over 100,000 inhabitants increasing from 35 to 58, while 
the total population of these cities increased by 81 per cent (1.e., from 
9.1 to 16.5 million). However, India is still overwhelmingly rural, 
for the urban population numbers only some 50 million living in 
2,/03 towns and cities against the 340 million who live in the country- 
side and its almost 700,000 villages Before 1939 the European 
population of India was about 135,000 of whom about 60,000 were 
in the army. 

LITERACY 


The Census Report of 1941 shows that only 12.5 per cent of the 
population of British India is literate in its own language, this, 
however, constituting “a striking increase’? over the 7.1 per cent 
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figure shown in the 1931 census. For All-India the comparable 
figures are 12.2 and 6.9 per cent.* It seems probable that to a 
considerable extent this improvement has been due to the vigorous 
educational programs initiated after 1937 in the provinces, especially 
in those provinces where the Congress Party was in control.f 
These programs included campaigns against illiteracy amongst the 
adult population.’° 


Throughout the country the degree of literacy varies considerably, 
the figures for the United Provinces and the Punjab being 8.4 and 
13 per cent respectively, as compared with 19.5 per cent for the 
Province of Bombay, and 48 and 35 per cent respectively for the 
Indian States of Travancore and Cochin. However, the over-all 
figure for the States is 11.1 per cent. The figure of 12.5 per cent 
literacy for All-India is very unevenly divided between males and 
females, at least 18 per cent of all males being literate as compared 
with only 5 per cent of females. Only about 2 per cent of the total 
population is literate in English, but English nevertheless plays an 
important role as a lingua franca amongst the educated classes. 


Racial and linguistic differences and illiteracy are obvious obstacles 
to the development of efficient self-government in India. However, 
illiteracy is not as great a bar to democratic government as might be 
expected, because political ideas can be and are spread by the 
spoken word. 


“The illiteracy of the village is a less serious obstacle than might be 
supposed. Its social structure is usually so homogeneous that the evils 
from which it suffers press on all alike. It tends, therefore, to think 
as a unit, and consequently when it has made up its mind, it votes 
solidly. At the worst it is split into two factions, each of which may 
vote as a block. There is usually at least one man who can read. 
I have watched the peasants sitting under a shady tree at evening to 
listen with close attention to the leading articles of the popular 
newspaper of the district. On one occasion, the clever man of the 
village read aloud first the Hindu and then the Muslim newspaper : 
some discussion followed.” 


*The Economist8 says: ‘‘The standard was a very low one—the ability to read a simple 
letter, and not as in previous years to read one and write the answer.’ This is not correct. 
The Census Commissioner mentions that a question designed to obtain a record of partial 
literacy was included in the census, but it is quite clear from his report that the 
percentage figures quoted above are based on the regular literacy test and are therefore 
comparable with those of 1931.9 


t The Census Commissioner does not agree that the Congress Party policies were the main 


reason for this improvement which, he claims, dates back to other measures taken between 
1920 and 1930.9 
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RACE AND LANGUAGE 


India contains a wide variety of racial types and linguistic and 
religious divisions, in part as a result of invasions which occurred 
at various times in her history. Roughly three-fourths of the Indian 
population speak languages of the Sanskrit family. Of these the 
great lingua franca “with the widest currency among the general 
population is Hindustani in its two forms and scripts ‘Urdu’ and 
‘Hindi’.”2? Urdu, the literary form used by educated Moslems, and 
also by many educated Hindus, is written in the Persian script and 
contains many Persian and Arabic words, whereas Hindi, the form 
used by most Hindus, is written in the Sanskrit script and contains 
many Sanskrit words. Hindustani is capable of being written in 
either script and contains many words understood by both Moslems 
and Hindus, although it is only appropriate for conveying fairly 
simple ideas. Rivalry exists between educated Moslems and Hindus 
to expand the use of their own language. 


The Stmon Report* said: 

“The census enumerates altogether 222 vernaculars for India, but, 
without going into all these details, it is enough to say that a man 
who wished to make himself generally understood in all parts of 
India (without including special areas or remote tribes) would have 
to be master of as many separate tongues as a linguist who was 
prepared to accomplish the same achievement throughout Europe.’’” 


This statement has been widely criticized, especially by Indians, as 
conveying an exaggerated impression of the practical situation created 
by linguistic divisions in India. A traveller could make himself 
understood for most practical purposes in most parts of Europe if 
he possessed reasonable facility in some three or four languages, 
although admittedly this would only enable him to communicate with 
a portion of the people in any given place. <A substantially similar 
situation would exist for a traveller in India. As an English writer 
has recently remarked: 


“The anthropologist can distinguish several distinct racial stocks in 
this peninsula, as in our own island, intermingled in varying propor- 
tions. The diversity of languages is a real impediment to unity, 
though it is much less serious than most of us suppose. Only twelve 
languages need be reckoned. There are many more in Europe. Those 
of northern and central India, all of them derived from Sanskrit, are 


* Cmd. 3568-9. See below, p. 193. 


so closely akin that a quick-witted man who speaks one of them can 
with very little practice understand most if not all of the others with 
ease: the more individual Bengali is an exception. The Dravidian 
languages of the South are silarly akin.”* 


Other Indian languages related to Sanskrit include Bengali (used 
by over 60 millions, largely in Bengal), Marathi, and Gujarati, while 
Punjabi is derived about equally from Sanskrit and Persian. In 
southern India most people speak one or another of the Dravidian 
languages, the second large linguistic group, which include Tamil, 
Telegu, Malayalam and Kanarese; although the use of Hindustani 
is increasing. All-India Radiof broadcasts its programs in sixteen 
different languages from nine stations situated in various parts 
of India. 

RELIGION AND CASTE 


Religion permeates the life of the people of India, and attitudes 
towards social, economic and political problems are to an important 
extent a reflection of religious philosophy. There are many religious 
sects, but the chief groups are Hindus and Moslems, which represent 
two completely different and often antagonistic cultural systems. 


Principal Communities* 
(Millions of persons) 


Hindus de = 3 
Other than 3% SS = Ss © an 
Scheduled 2% a ES = = = 
Castes GO & GS oA S BR 
British India .......... 150.9 39.9 79.4 3.5 4.2 17.9 295.8 
Indian States.......... 55.2 8.9 15.0 2.8 1.5 9,7 93.1 
Totals aks 206.1 48.8 04.4 6.3 5.7 27.6 388.9 


53.0% 12.5% 24.3% 1.6% 1.5% 7.1% 100% 


Moslems predominate in the provinces of Bengal in the east and 
the Punjab, Sind and the North-West Frontier in the extreme west. 
In other provinces they are a relatively small proportion of the 
population. Of the six principal Indian States, with a total population 


tIt is estimated that in 1944 there were only some 200,000 radio sets in India. 


* See Appendix I. 
The term ‘Scheduled Castes’ first came into existence in the Government of India Act, 1935 
and is used there as a means of defining the Depressed Classes for whom certain special 
litical arrangements were made (See Appendices VI, VII, IX). The terms ‘Scheduled 
astes’, ‘Depressed Classes’ and ‘Untouchables’ are sometimes used interchangeably. 
However, the Depressed Classes include individuals who are not Untouchables, untouch- 
ability bei essentially a social distinction which does not involve all members of the 
Depressed Classes. 1 members of the Depressed Classes, whether Untouchables or not, 
are included in the term ‘Scheduled Castes’.14 
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of about 40 million, only one, Kashmir, has a predominantly 
Moslem population, although Moslems also predominate in the 
Baluchistan, Punjab, and North-West Frontier Agencies. 

The social system which prevails in India has an important bearing 
on the economic and political problems of the country. Indian society 
has been in the past and still largely remains communal. Society is 
organized in groups, the individual is dependent on and responsive 
to the group in which he is but a single unit and to whose attitudes 
and interests he must subordinate himself. In short, “the social 
organism may be described as a synthesis of groups rather than of 
persons”’.*® Further, Indian society contains certain particular features 
of organization relating to social and occupational classes, the family, 
marriage and women, which are of importance especially where, as 
is to a considerable extent the case, they create sharp distinctions 
between the two chief groups, Hindus and Moslems. Something 
must be said, therefore, about these special features of Indian society 
and, for our purpose here, this can be best done by an attempt to 
describe very briefly the main characteristics of Hindu and Moslem 
society. 

Hinpu Society 


Institutionally, Hindu society is not in many respects so greatly 
different from peasant systems the world over. Indeed, in its 
emphasis on the family as against the individual it bears marked 
resemblance to Chinese social organization. Nevertheless it has 
certain special features which differentiate it sharply from other 
forms of social organization elsewhere and especially, in terms of 
Indian affairs, from Moslem society. Its outstanding peculiarity is 
the caste system. Another special feature is the Hindu joint family. 
Finally, there are certain attitudes and practices derived from the 
Hindu religion and the Hindu attitude towards life of which brief 
mention will be made. 


Caste.* The caste system of Hindu India is unique and does not 
exist anywhere else in the world. It is the feature, moreover, of 
Indian social organization whose economic and political effects have 
been most profound. Under it, the community is divided into a great 
number of isolated compartments, each one having its part to play 
in religious, social and economic life. An individual belongs to the 
caste of his parents, cannot free himself from it or marry outside it. 
t See Appendix XIII. 


* A useful account of caste is given by R. P. Masani in ‘Caste and the Structure of Society” 
(The Legacy of India, 124-161). 
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Caste finds its religious sanction in the Hindu doctrines of Karma 
and the transmigration of souls, which involve “the belief that a 
man reaps as he sows..... According to his actions iri one life, he 
is rewarded or punished in another by being born in a higher or 
lower sphere’.!5* While caste denies the idea that men are equal and 
fixes their position during their lifetime, it also offers the opportunity 
of being reborn in a higher caste as a future reward for present 
virtue. 


Caste imposes a variety of restrictions on its members, involving 
the food which caste members may eat and the persons who may 
cook it for them, the persons in whose company they may eat, the 
persons from whom they may take water and the vessels they may 
use for eating, drinking and cooking. At the head of the caste social 
scale come the Brahmans, the priestly class, who have an authority 
and influence in the professions, administrative services and public 
life out of all proportion to their numbers. Following them come two 
other groups, first the Rajput clans (regarded as successors to an 
earlier caste group—the Kshattriyas, the fighting and ruling class), 
and second a number of mercantile and trading castes. These three 
groups are known as the Twice Born and enjoy an especially 
privileged position. At the bottom are found the Depressed Classes, 
comprising about 19 per cent of the total Hindu population and some 
12.5 per cent of the total population of India. Between these two 
extremes there exist many intermediate castes and subcastes, over 
two thousand in all, evolved, as some believe, by a process of 
subdivision from an earlier and simpler division of Hindu society 
into four major castes. The classification of these other castes is 
less definite : 


“.,. the status of a caste will be decided on a consideration of the 
nature and extent of the social intercourse in respect of food and 
drink that a higher caste can have with it. The highest status is that 
of a caste from which a Brahman will accept water and pakka food. 
Next will come a caste from which others of the twice-born will 
accept water and pakka food, but not the Brahman; and so on. At the 
bottom of the scale come the castes usually called ‘depressed’, contact 
with whom causes pollution. Thus the scale of social precedence, 
though sufficiently precise at both ends, is vague in the middle; for 
obviously, every man who is considering the rank of one of these 
middle castes must decide each case on its merits as it arises.’’2” 
ft “The Brahmans are a sacred rather than a sacerdotal order and are not priests in the sense 


in which that word is often used, f.¢., of officiating in temple worship. Some ... are 
temple priests, but . . . temple priests are held in low esteem by their fellow Brahmans.’’16 
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A brief description of the Depressed Classes was attempted in the 
Simon Report: 


“Their essential characteristic is that, according to the tenets of 
orthodox Hinduism, they are, though within the Hindu system, 
‘untouchable’,—that 1s to say, that for all other Hindus they cause 
pollution by touch and defile food or water. They are denied access 
to the interior of an ordinary Hindu temple (though this is also true 
of some who would not be classed as ‘untouchable’). They are not 
only the lowest in the Hindu social and religious system, but with few 
individual exceptions are also at the bottom of the economic scale, 
and are generally quite uneducated. In the villages they are normally 
segregated in a separate quarter and not infrequently eat food which 
would not be touched by any other section of the community. A large 
proportion of them are landless agricultural labourers employed by 
cultivators for small remuneration ; others of them work in big indus- 
trial aggregations. We believe it is not uncommon for a particular 
shed in a factory to be reserved for depressed’ class workers, though 
such separation cannot always be observed.’’® 


However, the members of the Depressed Classes are not entirely 
defenceless. They do work and perform services which are essential 
to the community but unlawful for higher castes to do, and they have 
not hesitated to use the power which this fact places in their hands.* 
Moreover, their numbers lead to competition for their support during 
election campaigns. 


It would be incorrect to suppose that the caste system remains 
entirely static. New castes emerge from time to time chiefly as a 
result of a change of occupation, increased prosperity, or the adoption 
or abandonment of some moral or religious custom. Modern condi- 
tions, moreover, especially during the last few decades, have set in 
motion forces tending towards a relaxation of many of the restrictions 
imposed by caste in the pure form described above. Gandhi,f as well 
as other Indians, has initiated movements in recent years with the 
aim of eliminating the special disabilities which attach to untouch- 


* Sir Edward Blunt describes somewhat vividly the sort of situation which can arise. In an 
account of a Rajputana village of Hindu cultivators, mostly Jats, he mentions the untouch- 
ables. ‘‘Prominent among these ... are the barber, washerman, drum-beater, wheelwright, 
and blacksmith, who render communal service . But the majority will be field-labourers, 
probably aboriginals, to whom no work, however unpleasant, is unlawful. They are the 
dispossessed, yet by no means weaponless against oppression. If, for example, a Jat’s cow 
dies in its owner’s sitting room or veranda, only an untouchable can remove the corpse. 
The urgency of this operation, especially when the thermometer stands at 118°F. in the 
shade, encourages the cultivators to remain on friendly terms with their social inferiors.’’19 


ee useful, brief description is pre oaen amity will be found in The Industrial Worker in 
ndia, by Shiva Rao, Chap. V 


t See below, p. 112. 
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ability. The educated Hindu is today increasingly critical of the 
caste system, and perhaps more often than not is prepared to eat 
most kinds of food without worrying as to who has prepared it, and 
to sit down to meals not only with other Hindus but also with 
Europeans and Moslems. First the railway train and now the motor 
bus are already affecting attitudes even towards untouchables: 


“A high-caste man may be well aware that his neighbour in a 
crowded railway carriage is an untouchable; but he is also aware that 
if he gives the situation away by asking inconvenient questions, he will 
have to pay the difference in fare and change to a higher compartment. 
Accordingly, he consoles himself with the reflection that ‘where there 
is no eye, there is no caste’, and says nothing. Discovering that his 
silence has no untoward results, he begins to wonder whether he could 
not ignore untouchability altogether. At the present day in the United 
Provinces few of the twice-born trouble about the matter, except 
Brahmans, and even they are relatively lax. For instance, a Brahman 
will feel no dismay should he come in contact with some untouchable 
labourer in the fields, for the bath that he will take in any case when 
he goes home will remove the pollution. It is also said that in Madras, 
though the idea of untouchability, or pollution by contact, still pre- 
vails, the idea of unapproachability, or pollution by proximity, is fast 
disappearing. “The train began the breakdown of this preposterous 
system; the bus may complete it’.’”’?° 


On the other hand, the system has had the effect, especially amongst 
the cultivators, of preventing them from taking to additional sub- 
sidiary occupations during the long periods of inactivity which occur 
annually in the life of a cultivator, and therefore from being able to 
enjoy an additional source of income to supplement their all too 
scanty revenue from agriculture. The caste exercises authority in 
various ways over its members and can compel obedience to cus- 
tomary laws. Nor does it limit itself to these, but will take cogni- 
zance of “the spheres of religion, of law, and even of superstition: 
it is not only censor morum but arbiter elegantiarum .. . it is no 
exaggeration to say that a caste regards it as its duty to enforce 
observance of all principles of right conduct, as laid down by 
custom.’’?? 

The authority exercised by the caste has also shown signs of 
lessening and for the same reasons—spread of education, modern 
forms of travel, and the rising interest in politics. This last often 
creates a situation where individuals of a lower caste find their vote 
being anxiously sought by a person of much higher caste than them- 
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selves, which naturally leads to an increased sense of individual 
importance and, no doubt, reflections on the caste system itself. 
Again, changing economic conditions have made certain occupations 
less attractive or less necessary and this in turn has further weakened 
the system. However, as elsewhere in the world, new technical 
developments are not entirely or necessarily destructive of old social 
forms, but can be used by an old system for its own purposes. 


Caste, however, still remains the basis of Hindu life and effectively 
marks off the Hindu from the rest of the population. It exists most 
completely in south India where, moreover, it differs somewhat from 
the system to be found in north India. In some areas, such as Sind, 
the North-West Frontier Province and parts of the Punjab, society 
is based on tribal rather than caste organization. To the Western 
mind many of the manifestations of caste are repugnant, but to at 
least a great majority of the population of India, caste is an integral 
part of a well-ordered religious and economic structure in which each 
individual is automatically assigned a definite place in society, for 
which he is prepared by environment and training. Such a system 
inevitably has certain economic consequences, most of which appear 
to be harmful if judged by modern economic and social needs. At 
the same time it would be incorrect to assume that caste does not 
perform in some measure useful functions in Indian life: 


“Caste is a complex and highly organized system, the development 
of many centuries, with which the customs of the people are closely 
connected and inter-related. In spite of its obvious defects, the 
artificial barriers which it maintains between classes, the irrational 
customs which it sanctions, and the rational practices which it forbids, 
it is not only the basis of social order, but also in a large measure the 
source and inspiration of social morality, and its destruction would be 
a dangerous revolution unless and until its place can be taken by 
another and a better system.””? 


The Hindu Joint Family. Another special feature of Hindu social 
organization is the joint family, the nature of which is described in 
the following extract: 


“Its essence is the common ownership of means of production, and 
the common enjoyment of the fruits of labour. Both inherited and 
personally acquired belongings are regarded as common property ; 
and the supreme authority is the family council, of which the head 
of the family, generally the eldest male, is the executive officer but not 
the dictator. The family may consist of dozens of persons, grand- 
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parents, uncles, sons, grandsons, with their wives and children; and 
the ties of loyalty to which it gives rise are intense. Indeed, to many 
Indians, the duty owed to other members of the joint family appears 
something far stronger than any duty owed to the State.’ 


The continued existence of the joint family is dependent on the 
consent of its members, and increasingly, as a result of new economic 
conditions and new ideas, members of such families are tending to 
prefer separation. This is especially the case among the professional 
and mercantile classes and is least so among the agricultural classes. 
But as a social institution it still plays an exceedingly important role. 
It is the basis of the Hindu law of ownership and _ succession. 
Moreover, “the breaking up of joint families does not involve the 
entire abandonment of the joint family system, because each son on 
taking his separate share starts a new joint family with his sons... 
The general effect is that large joint families are replaced by small 
joint families, many in number and short in duration.”** 


This institution has perhaps the practical effect of making the loss 
of a job less serious to the average Hindu than to a member of a 
more individualistic society, since it is always open to him to return 
to his family: 

“... it is to some extent due to the existence of the joint family 
system that India has been able to do without a Poor Law system. It 
fosters discipline because individual interests have to be subordinated 
to those of the family. It encourages unselfishness and generosity ; it 
is regarded as natural that poor relations should have a claim on 
their kith and kin.”’* 


Other Aspects of Hindu Society. Another aspect of Hindu society 
is the special importance attached to ritual: 


“For the orthodox the whole of human existence is a prolonged 
ceremony ; all the ordinary affairs of life are steeped in religion; for 
every conceivable event customary observances are prescribed. It has 
been said that every high-caste Hindu is a priest and that his life is 
perpetual officiation at a service. Rising from his bed, eating his 
dinner, taking his bath, are in the nature of religious acts, and have 
to be done in an ordered manner. It is true that complete orthodoxy 
has always been an ideal unattained even by the most zealous. But 
the sense that life is a kind of liturgy—the sense, as it were, of always 
being in church—is profound in the minds of many Hindus, and has 
the deepest influence on their outlook and conduct. These traits... 
give the colour and setting of Hindu life.’”?® 
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For most Hindus marriage is a religious duty. This has led to the 
practice of marriage at a very early age. Changing ideas and economic 
conditions have tended to discourage this practice amongst the 
educated classes, while legislation has also had some effect. Speaking 
generally, however, what is known as child marriage is a feature of 
Hindu society which continues to prevail and which has important 
social consequences. Further, great social importance attaches in 
the mind of the Hindu to the marriage ceremony. This leads to 
expense being incurred on these occasions on a scale that is often 
altogether out of proportion to the individual’s economic circum- 
stances, and it is said that an important proportion of the debt burden 
amongst Hindus originates from expenditures of this unproductive 
type.* 

Finally there must be mentioned the barrier created by Hindu 
religion to the taking of animal life and especially the peculiar position 
accorded the cow, to kill which is rigidly prohibited. As a result 
it has been exceeding difficult, if not impossible, to develop superior 
breeds of cattle and so to establish agriculture on a sound basis or 
to build up for an undernourished population the supplies of nutritive 
foods which would be so valuable. Moreover, the religious objections 
to taking animal life involve not only the cow, but also, for orthodox 
Hindus, animal pests such as the monkey and the rat which can do 
great damage to crops. The economic and social consequences of all 
this, especially in relation to matters such as agriculture and nutrition 
are, as can well be imagined, serious and constitute an important 
obstacle to progress.f 

The seclusion of women, known as the purdah system, applies to 
both Moslems and Hindus, among the former chiefly to the more 
well-to-do and among the latter mostly to the higher castes in north 
India. The purdah system is a custom without religious sanction 
and is not as widespread as is sometimes supposed to be the case. 

A short quotation will serve to sum up this all too brief attempt 
to answer the question ‘“What is Hinduism?’ 


“Hinduism must not be thought of as a clearly defined system of 
beliefs. Rather than a religion it is a complete civilization. It has 
included people holding very different views upon the subjects which 


* See also below, p. 25. 

t For a detailed discussion of this problem, see Mukerjee, Food Planning for Four Hundred 
Millions (especially Chap. IX, ‘‘The Triangular Conflict: Man—Land—Cattle,” and 
Chap. X, “Cattle Crises and Deterioration’ "ys 

t For a brief, scholarly account of the Hindu religion and attitude to life, see ‘‘Hinduism’”’ 
by S. Radhakrishnan (The Legacy of India, 256-286). 
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are usually termed religious. It has possessed so many dogmas that 
there has been no orthodoxy, and as its canon has never been closed 
there have been added in each new century new scriptures to the old. 
Though it has possessed priests there has been no organized church. 
Indeed, Hinduism can be defined as nothing less than the sum total of 
the ideas, customs, and observances of Hindu society.”?° 


MosLEM SOCIETY 


The more than 90 million Moslems who comprise the other main 
segment of the Indian population belong to a cultural system that 
differs in almost every essential respect from Hindu civilization. To 
state the contrast between Hindu and Moslem social organization is, 
perhaps, as good a way as any for drawing attention to the latter’s 
main characteristics : 


“By a peculiar misfortune Islam, like Hinduism, was less a religion 
than an entire civilization; and two ways of life more antipathetic it 
would have been hard to conceive. Indeed had it been attempted 
deliberately to frame a culture point by point the opposite of 
Hinduism no better results could have been achieved than the system 
of Muhammed. In theological ideas, in legal conceptions, in philo- 
sophy of life, in the family organization, in food, social customs, 
language, even in clothes, Hindus and Moslems found themselves 
opposed. Breathing from infancy the axioms of caste, Hindus 
accepted human inequality as a permanent and inexpugnable fact; 
Islam was a levelling religion with a passion for equality by which 
even its monarchs were periodically humbled. Hinduism, if in its 
purest form neither idolatrous nor polytheist, permitted among its 
rank and file the crudest forms of worship; Islam has always been 
iconoclast. In spite of the worldly display of India, Hinduism 
honoured the ascetic and was awed by the other-worldly; Islam, in 
spite of its puritan sects, was a voluptuous religion. The emotional 
impulse of Hinduism was the quest for tranquility; of Islam (in spite 
of Kismet) the lust for action. Hinduism was subtle, elaborate, 
luxuriant, Islam plain and unadorned.”?" 


Certain historical facts relating to the Moslems in India should be 
borne in mind because of their importance for the present. 
Moslem dominance in India reached its peak with the rule of 
the Moguls which started in 1525. After 1707 the Mogul Empire 
began to decay, and control of the country fell readily into the hands 
of the East India Company. But this Moslem dominance, which 
had originally started with invasion and proselytism about 1000 
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A.D. and continued for 700 years, failed to sweep away Hinduism 
or to destroy or seriously undermine its complex structure of 
life and belief. Hindu civilization had existed for centuries before 
the advent of Islam, and it remains substantially intact today. Again, 
the Moslems of India today, while differing from the dominant 
Hindu element in religion, philosophy of life, literature and written 
script, do not to any important extent differ in their racial origin from 
the Hindus. The Moslem community originated with the conquest 
of India by successive waves of Arabs, Afghans and Turks descend- 
ing upon the country from the northwest followed’ by scholars and 
administrators. The community has since been vastly enlarged by 
conversion to Islam of millions of Hindus, many of them low-caste, 
more recently attracted by the liberalism of Islam, although in earlier 
days under compulsion from Moslem rulers. Some students of India 
believe that fully 89 per cent of Moslems are of Hindu origin. 

The Mutiny of 1857 was wrongly attributed to the Moslems, and 
the great Moslem families were ruined and dispersed. At this time 
the religious leaders of the community made the cardinal error of 
forbidding Moslems to acquire European learning, a step which 
excluded them from the civil service and the professions at a period 
when their non-Moslem countrymen were undergoing an intellectual 
renaissance and establishing a firm grasp upon wealth, commerce, 
the administration and the professions. The great Moslem religious 
reformer, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan (1817-1898), realized the fatal 
consequences of refusal to accept European learning and undertook 
the heartbreaking task of fighting this insidious doctrine. He achieved 
a great measure of success, and when he was buried in 1898 at the 
Moslem University of Aligarh, which he had founded in 1876, it was 
said of him: “To arrest as with a wall the degeneration of a whole 
people, that is the work of a prophet.” 

A few comments on certain aspects of Moslem society, as it exists 
in India, will serve to complete this brief account. Caste is something 
to which the teachings of Islam are entirely opposed. However, with 
certain Moslems of the lower classes, there has been some assimila- 
tion of the ideas and customs prevalent amongst the surrounding 
Hindus, with the result that to a limited extent some features of the 
Hindu caste system have come into existence in certain Moslem 
groups. Islamic law treats property as individual, while Islamic 
custom does not create family responsibilities and obligations of the 
sort that characterize Hindu society. Again, amongst Moslems 
Marriage is a civil contract without the special religious sanction 
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which exists in the case of the Hindu religion. Thus early marriage 
is not widely practiced by Moslems. Finally, in both communities, 
under the law of succession to property sons obtain equal shares.”* 

Thus there exist, side by side, two cultures which, in important 
respects, are alien and opposite to each other. Over the course of 
time, each has undoubtedly felt the impact of the other and been to 
some extent modified, while it must not be forgotten that the vast 
majority of those who belong to these two groups are all “descended 
from Hindu stock, and retain certain characteristics common to 
Indians as a whole.””® This important fact should not be overlooked, 
even while it is recognized that in the main the cultural gulf has 
remained.* 

THE CoMMUNAL PROBLEM 


The communal problem is the root cause of the failure of India 
to develop any deep feeling of national unity. It reveals itself most 
strikingly in the conflict between Moslems and Hindus, but is seen 
also in the relations between Sikhs and Moslems in the Punjab, and 
in the revolt of the Depressed Classes against caste Hindu domination. 
Other aspects of this complex problem could be mentioned, such as 
the fact that in Madras, an overwhelmingly Hindu province, a com- 
munal cleavage between Brahmans and non-Brahmans has been an 
important feature of political activity for some twenty-five years at 
least. Nevertheless, the cleavage between Hindus and Moslems is 
the most important feature of the communal problem as it exists 
today, and it manifests itself in ways as diverse as riots over the 
slaughter of cattle and differences over the form of self-government 
for India. It is possible, however, to exaggerate the extent and 
importance of communalism in Indian life. It finds its most extreme 
expression in the towns and cities, whereas in the villages it is usual, 
or at least common, to find Moslems and Hindus living alongside each 
other without difficulty. 

The Moslem population for the most part still occupies a humble 
position in the economic scale, to which are added certain special 
religious disabilities such as the religious law forbidding them to 
charge interest. Hindus are shopkeepers, moneylenders and em- 
ployers, and are naturally the object of envy and dislike by the poorer 
Moslems, who remember that their community once ruled all India. 
Communal friction culminating in occasional riots often appears to 
be religious in origin, for the immediate cause is frequently insult 


* An dnverenting discussion of Moslem civilization in India will be found in ‘The Cultural 
Influences of Islam,’’ by Abdul Qadir (The Legacy of India, 287-304). 
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to some religious edifice or custom, but the fundamental basis is often 
economic and social. But to generalize about the relative economic 
position of the two communities is almost certainly to oversimplify. 
Students of Indian problems differ rather sharply as to whether the 
fundamental basis of friction is religious, with religious divisions 
being reinforced by economic differences, or whether in the last 
analysis the basis is primarily economic and social. However, from 
the point of view of politics, the root of the communal problem is 
perhaps not so much that the interests of the two major communities 
conflict, but that each is self-conscious as a community, and is there- 
fore apt to think of politics in terms of the position of its own 
community in governmental power and of the privileges and patronage 
that derive therefrom. Communalism has become much more intense 
during the past two or three decades, especially among Moslems, 
whose increasing self-consciousness as a community seems to have 
been associated not only with fear of the prospect of domination by 
a Hindu majority under democratic rule, but also with a religious 
revival. It is said that mosques are far better attended, and that 
there is a greatly expanded interest in the doctrine and ritual of 
Islam, a revival moreover which has had some parallel amongst 
the Hindus. 


The political activities of the Moslems during the last half century 
have been directed towards the liberalization of the Indian adminis- 
tration, but they have shown immediate alarm whenever it appeared 
that government policy might be determined by popular vote as was, 
for instance, proposed in the Government of India Act of 1935. The 
British Government at that time indicated clearly that it was unwill- 
ing to agree to any constitutional settlement not approved by the 
minorities, especially by the Moslems, and this fact probably resulted 
in giving these minorities a greater bargaining power than they would 
otherwise have had, encouraging them to make demands which were 
far wider than they could have hoped to achieve under other 
circumstances.* 


An authority on India has summarized the communal problem as 
follows: 


“Communalism is an old Indian problem which time does little to 
solve. Only to a small extent is this enmity based on race or religion. 
It may be better regarded as the revolt of emancipated lower caste 
* A good, brief account of the background (but not the foreground) of the Moslem problem 


is found in ‘Mohammedan Movements,” by Sir Theodore Morison (Cumming, ed., 
Political India, Chap. V). 
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Indians against the social and financial domination of the higher 
castes. The Muslim invaders brought very few of their own country- 
men into India, and it is only in the extreme north of the peninsula 
that Central Asian types are common. According to census reports 
hardly a sixth of the Muhammadans, even in the Punjab, are of a 
different race from the Hindus. The great bulk of Indian Muslims 
are descendants of converts, in nearly every case of converts from the 
lower caste Hindus. Many Hindu customs, and sometimes even the 
caste system, still survive amongst them, but their new religion gives 
them a self-respect and class consciousness which was denied to those 
who remained in the Hindu system . . . Of later years all religions 
and castes have found it expedient to organize politically, and they 
have also discovered that disturbances are an easy way of attracting 
the attention of the Government to any grievances.”°° 


But, as already mentioned, other students of Indian conditions lay 
less stress on the economic basis of communalism: 


“Sometimes the attempt is made to explain that this bitter political 
struggle is not really a clash of nationalities or cultures, but is no 
more than the economic class war disguised in religious garb. Thus 
it is pointed out that in some provinces the Hindus are money-lenders 
and the Moslems the peasants whom they exploit; .. . Power in high 
finance rests chiefly with the Hindus . . . Yet these divisions, real 
though they are, do not explain the communal conflict; the roots of 
communalism lie deep in a past when the economic circumstances 
were altogether dissimilar. The economic conflict has nevertheless 
without any doubt intensified the bitterness. A very important issue 
... 1s the appointment to official positions.’’*? 


THE VILLAGE 


The village is one of the most important and ancient institutions 
in India. As a unit of social organization, it existed long before the 
modern period of Indian history and there seems no reason to expect 
its disappearance within the foreseeable future, although some of its 
earliest characteristics have gradually changed under the impact of 
new economic conditions. Today almost 90 per cent of the popu- 
lation of India are villagers. It has had an effective system of 
self-government which to some extent the British, and centuries of 
Indian rulers before them, have made the basis for the collection of 
public revenues. 


“The village is the’ unit of communal life in India. Each village 
forms a separate community, a self-centred and largely self-support- 
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ing society, of which the members are linked not merely by the 
habitual associations of a common life, but by an organization 
designed for the execution of common purposes. It is known to be 
of great antiquity and has persisted through the ages with little change 
until comparatively recent times. Its vitality and power of endurance 
through political and economic vicissitudes have often been com- 
mented upon.’’8? 


It should be mentioned that in India the term “village” includes not 
merely the collection of houses but also the surrounding fields within 
the village boundaries, including the wasteland. In other words, it 
corresponds more to what, in a country like England, is the parish, 
rather than the closely inhabited site known as the village. Roughly 
speaking, two inain types exist in India. There is the joint village, 
largely found in northwest India, 4.c., in the North-West Frontier 
Province, the Punjab and the United Provinces, and there is the 
“severalty” or ryotwart village, now found mainly in Madras, the 
Central Provinces and Bombay. 


In the joint village, the village lands are the joint property of an 
organized group of proprietors, sometimes called the brotherhood, 
whose members 
“... are ordinarily grouped in divisions and subdivisions, each in 
possession of separated shares of the cultivable area, corresponding 
more or less with the shares determined by the rules of inheritance 
and partition under the joint family system, by the operation of which 
the shares are owned, not separately by individuals, but jointly by 
families. While the cultivable area is so divided, the inhabited site 
and the waste and pasture lands remain undivided and constitute the 
joint property of the proprietary body as a whole... It is... a cor- 
poration organized for the management of the affairs of the village 
including the payment of the land revenue. The usual practice is for 
the business of the village to be transacted through a representative 
council (panchayat), though not infrequently the duty of collecting 
and paying the land revenue lies with a single chosen agent, a head- 
man whose office has been created by Government and tends, like 
other offices, to become hereditary.”** 


Two features of the joint village are the village fund and the 
panchayat. The first is derived from rentals and sundry receipts 
from fisheries, grazing, trees and so forth, and out of it are met 
common village expenses. The panchayat, which administers this 
fund, is composed of a group belonging to the proprietory families. 
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It is also used to control village administration, but its role in this 
respect has been greatly curtailed over the last century or so. In 
effect, the joint village is a small oligarchy of proprietors, for it does 
not include the tenants, artisans, shopkeepers and suchlike who are 
not members of the proprietory body and exercise no control what- 
ever on the affairs of the village. 

In the “severalty” or ryotwari village there are no co-proprietors. 
Fach cultivator’s holding is separately assessed for land revenue and 
there is no wasteland held in common. Each village has a headman 
who is the authorized head of the community, a position of honour 
which he holds by hereditary right. Along with the headman may 
also exist a panchayat, which discusses and decides matters of 
common interest. 

During the last century and a half, the centralization of authority, 
the creation of law courts and, since 1858, the improvement of 
communications, have done a good deal to undermine the political 
and economic independence and self-sufficiency of the Indian village. 
Nevertheless in 1930 it was still possible to say that : 


“... throughout the greater part of the country the typical self- 
contained Indian village community, which has been maintained 
unmodified for centuries, still exists—an interesting and surprisingly 
intricate social organism, in many ways resembling the characteristic 
rural unit of which we read in histories of mediaeval Europe, and 
containing its landholders and tenants and agricultural labourers, its 
priest and its religious mendicant, its money-lender, and a whole 
order of artisans—the carpenter, the blacksmith, and the weaver, the 
potter and the oil-presser—each with his clearly prescribed functions 
hallowed by centuries of tradition.”*** 


‘ An interesting account of the Indian village will be found in Brailsford, Subject India, 
241-251. See also “The Indian Village and Democracy” by Sir Malcolm Darling.35 
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CHAPTER II 


ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 


India is predominantly an agricultural country with about 75 per 
cent of the population directly dependent on agriculture and only 
10 per cent dependent on industry. About 90 per cent of the total 
population live in the 700,000 villages. Despite the much-publicized 
development of modern industries in some parts of the country, the 
ratio between agriculture and industry has changed little in the past 
fifty years, and industry has failed to absorb any of the excess 
agricultural population.* 


AGRICULTURE 


The average Indian farm tends to be a self-sufficient economic 
unit, growing principally grains and pulses. Cash crops, such as 
jute and cotton, are grown on only 10 to 20 per cent of the cultivated 
area. The typical Indian agricultural community is a primitive, 
isolated, almost self-sufficient village, with each peasant attempting 
to grow enough food for his family and with a small surplus to pay 
rent and the interest on the well-nigh inevitable and crushing burden 
of debt. Agriculture is almost completely dependent on the monsoons, 
particularly the southwest monsoon which generally blows from 
June to September bringing moisture from the Arabian Sea and 
the Bay of Bengal. The monsoon varies in date of arrival and 
moisture content, and failure of the monsoon used to bring crop 
failure, but the development of transportation and modern British- 
sponsored irrigation schemes has largely eliminated widespread 
famine from this cause. 

Serious pressure of population on the land is developing as the 
agricultural population continues to grow at a rate of approximately 


*In regard to this statement, Raman, Report on India, 100, says ‘A Canadian writes that 
despite all the boasted industrialization, the percentage of the population dependent on 
industries has not increased in recent decades—forgetting that the population meanwhile 
had increased by several times that of Canada’? This comment entirely misses the point. 
It 18 intended merely to emphasize that so far industrialization in India 18 fatling to do 
more than maintain a pre-existing ratio between agriculture and industry If the problem of 
excess agricultural population 1s to be solved through industrialization, then 1t would appear 
that a much higher rate of industrialization than that of recent years will be necessary. 
See, for instance, Parekunnel J Thomas, ‘‘The Agrarian Situation in India” (Interna- 
tional Labour Review, October, 1944, 467) 
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4 millions a year. Large irrigation projects have helped to relieve 
this pressure, about one-fifth of the crop area being now under 
irrigation, and it is claimed that the limit of irrigation development 
has not yet been reached. However, rural overpopulation is intensify- 
ing the already serious problems of excessive subdivision of the land, 
indebtedness and agricultural unemployment. India will probably be 
able to grow food for her population for a good many years, but 
only by reducing the area devoted to cash crops. Only three solutions 
of the problem seem possible: she may succeed in checking the 
growth in population; she may rapidly increase the rate of industrial- 
ization; or agricultural products may be raised more scientifically. 
The first appears altogether unlikely of achievement in any near 
future; the second will probably occur to an important extent but 
not immediately on a scale sufficient by itself to keep pace with the 
growing overpopulation; while the last comes up against great difh- 
culties. The Government, as well as many Indians, have made great 
efforts to improve agricultural technique but have been almost help- 
less in the face of social and religious practices—for instance, the 
caste system and the Hindu joint family system—shortage of capital 
available for agriculture, and an apathetic and illiterate population. 
It appears at least conceivable that the agricultural population of 
India will be faced with a continually declining standard of living, 
and, as one authority puts it, the area may become “a kind of rural 
slum.” 

This very general description may be supplemented by some com- 
ments on particular aspects of Indian agriculture and rural life. 


RuRAL COMMUNICATIONS 


There is widespread agreement that improvement of rural condi- 
tions in India would be greatly assisted by the improvement of 
communications, especially through a great extension of all-weather 
roads. The isolation of the Indian village has had important adverse 
economic results, and history can be called upon to show that, in 
eighteenth-century England, “the provision of cheap local transport 
facilities played a decisive role in stimulating local production and in 
relieving the more extreme forms of poverty.”* The importance of 
communications was evidenced by the prominent position given to 
this matter in the Viceroy’s speech of December 27, 1943,? outlining 
the Government’s ideas for postwar reconstruction. Early in 1945 
Lord Wavell returned to this subject, saying: “The problem of com- 
munications seems to me to be the whole basis of India’s social and 
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economic advance .. .’°*, while a recent writer has stated the situa- 
tion somewhat vividly: 


“Till a metalled road exists the cost of transport keeps the inhabi- 
tants of the villages shut in and the rest of the world shut out. 
Neither education nor tools, implements and amenities of all kinds can 
come into the village, nor its produce go out to realize its true value 
in the world or even the nearest country town’s markets. Statesmen 
cannot even see the village closely enough to realize its conditions, 
unless able and willing to go there on foot, or at best in an ox cart, 
through the deep dust or mud, with only the money or credit to buy 
the food available, and with a stomach able to digest and think on it.’ 


LAND TENURE AND LAND REVENUE 


Land tenure and “land revenue,” as the land tax is called in India, 
are closely associated matters which require some explanation. From 
time immemorial, the right of government in India to tax land, that 
is to say to receive from the occupiers and cultivators of the land 
a share of its produce, has been unchallenged. Indeed, government 
has been in a sense regarded as the ultimate owner of all land, which 
apparently makes possible the somewhat surprising statement that 
“the Indian Government is, with the exception of Soviet Russia, 
the largest landowner on this planet .. .”.° Therefore, when the 
British, at first in the form of the East India Company, were engaged 
in organizing and developing the administration of the country, it 
was natural for them to turn to this traditionally accepted form of 
revenue. From this combination of Indian tradition and early British 
administrative practice have emerged the two principal systems of 
land tenure in India, known as ryotwart and zamindari. In certain 
areas, notably Madras and Bombay, government collects the land 
tax directly from the ryot (1.e., cultivator) who is registered as the 
occupier of the land. In other areas, especially in the north, the tax 
is levied on a class of landlord intermediaries called zamindars who 
pay to the government a fraction of the rent paid to them by the 
ryot. Speaking generally, in ryotwari villages the cultivators’ rights 
are reasonably secure, whereas the opposite has been the case in 
considerable measure where the zamindart system has prevailed, 
although a prolonged struggle between cultivator and landlord, 
assisted by government legislation, has been a moderating influence. 

Because of the serious consequences for Indian agriculture that 
have resulted from the emergence of the zamindari system, some 
explanation of how it came into existence is necessary. In the early 
days of the East India Company’s rule the zamindars were not 
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landlords. They were a class of hereditary tax farmers who over 
a long period had had the right to collect rents from the cultivators 
of certain areas, a fraction of which (usually around or somewhat 
less than 50 per cent) they had to hand over to government in 
return for the privileges they exercised. But the British, seeking 
the simplest, most immediate and most effective means of collecting 
this traditionally accepted form of revenue, and apparently unaware 
of the real position of the zamindars and with their own imported 
notions of landed property, treated them in a manner that established 
the zamindars, in effect, as landowners. They did not pause to 
examine or understand their real relation to the cultivator, but 
hastened to use the most obvious instrument that lay to hand as a 
convenient and certain means of raising revenue. Some important 
problems of today are traceable to this initial misunderstanding. 

Land revenue occupies an exceedingly important position in Indian 
finance, ranging from 50 per cent of total revenues in the United 
Provinces to 27 per cent in Bengal, the lower figure in the latter 
case being due to the so-called Permanent Settlement made in 
1793,* which has been described as “one of the most expensive 
blunders in Indian fiscal history.”® Assessment of the land revenue 
is carried out at varying intervals by an operation called a settlement, 
which usually occurs in given areas by rotation at intervals of from 
20 to 40 years. A “settlement” is an elaborate and tedious process 
lasting several years for any given area and culminating eventually 
in the creation of “a fair rent” for every separate field, after due 
consideration of a great variety of factors. 


AGRICULTURAL DEBT 


The total figure of agricultural debt is not known with any exact- 
ness. In 1930 the Banking Enquiry Committee estimated® that it 
was about Rs. 900 crores (Rs. 1 crore = Rs. 10 million = £750,000), 
while the authors of the Bombay Plan® accepted a pre-1939 estimate 
of Rs. 1,200 crores. However, it appears that one consequence of 
wartime economic conditions in India has probably been a very 
substantial, although possibly only temporary, reduction in the 
burden of agricultural debt. The main reasons for this large debt 
stem from the smallness of holdings and the fact of their excessive 
fragmentation, that is to say, the fact that a single cultivator’s total 
* The intention to abolish the existing system for the collection of land revenue, known as 

the Permanent Settlement, was announced by the Government of Bengal in March, 1943, 
as a result of a report by the Bengal (Floud) Land Revenue Commission appointed in 1938. 


This decision will involve state acquisition of the “landlord” interests involved and the 
bringing of the actual cultivator into direct relation with the government.7 
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holding, itself very small, consists of several scattered strips of land 
which often make it impossible to carry on agriculture of a sort that 
enables the cultivator to build up reserves for a lean year. However, 
a further important cause of agricultural debt is the fact that much 
of the borrowing of the Indian farmer is for totally unproductive 
purposes : 


“|. . of their long-term loans only a small portion is devoted to such 
objects as the building of wells, the terracing of fields, the purchase 
of improved machinery, or of additional land. By far the greater 
portion is spent on unproductive expenditure such as litigation, the 
repayment of ancestral debt, social and religious ceremonies, and 
generally on the maintenance of social prestige, which is a most 
important matter amongst the higher castes. Such debt is not really 
agricultural debt at all; it is merely non-agricultural debt incurred by 
a person who is an aristrocrat, but also happens to be an agricul- 
turist.’’2° by 


One reason for the high interest rates charged lies in the fact that 
much of the debt is unsecured because incurred, for example, by 
tenants who have no transferable right in the land. Thus a sort of 
vicious circle comes into existence in which any profits from agricul- 
ture go to meet interest and the cultivator, forced to be content 
with a poor livelihood, has little incentive to make improvements. 


Much legislation has been passed during the past sixty or seventy 
years designed to protect tenants against landlords or cultivators 
against moneylenders. But many familiar with Indian conditions 
appear to believe that any solution of agricultural indebtedness lies 
at least as much in educating the peasant to “‘a realization of the 
folly of insane expenditure on social ceremonies’™ as in developing 
pressure on the moneylenders. It would seem reasonable to expect 
that co-operatives are a form of organization which could be 
developed with great advantage in a country such as India, and some 
interesting and remarkable experiments have occurred, especially in 
the Punjab.* However, one authority claims that ‘Government 
efforts to supplant him [the moneylender] by co-operative credit 
societies [Acts of 1904 and 1912] and land mortgage banks have 


* These developments have been largely due to able and devoted work inspired by a succession 
of Englishmen—notably H. Calvert, C. F. Strickland and Sir Malcolm Darling—the 
importance of whose contribution has been acknowledged by Indians. See, for instance, 
The Co-operative Movement in the Punjab by Ata Ullah, which gives a valuable account 
of the development of co-operation in this part of India _as well as much _ interesting 
information on the Indian social and economic structure. See also Darling, The Punjab 
Pieced tn Prosperity and Debt; Wisdom and Waste in the Punjab Village; Rusticus 

oquitur. 
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not been conspicuously successful,”*? and further claims that the 
moneylender in rural India does perform certain useful functions 
and is not, as sometimes supposed, an unmitigated evil. 


CULTIVATORS’ HOLDINGS AND EXTENT OF CULTIVATED LAND 


Mention has been made of the serious pressure of population on 
the land. This raises questions as to how far available land is 
already fully utilized, and how far existing holdings enable the 
cultivator to earn a livelihood. These questions cannot be answered 
or even discussed here, but certain facts regarding the agricultural 
area of British India (1.e., excluding the Indian States) and the 
size of typical cultivator’s holdings are worth giving. 


Agricultural Area of British India!- 


Millions of Acres 
1925-26} 1939-407 

Net area by professional survey 667.6 5127 
Area under forest 86 9 68.1 
Area not available for cultivation 150.1 89.3 
Cultivable waste other than fallow 151.8 97 1 
Fallow land .... ' 49.3 47.3 
Net area sown with crops 225.8 209.9 


Almost twenty years ago the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
reported: “it is difficult to believe that the whole of the vast area 
now classed as ‘not available for cultivation’ amounting, as it does, 
to 150 million acres or twenty-two-and-a-half per cent of the total 
area of British India is either not available or not suitable for 
cultivation.”?* The vast majority of Indian cultivators are in effect 
small farmers with small holdings and “many of them are merely 
allotment-holders.” This prevalence of the small holding is due to 
several causes which include, in the case of Hindus, the increasing 
frequency of joint family partitions and in the case of Moslems 
the law of inheritance which requires subdivision of real property 
amongst the heirs. The growth of population itself merely serves 
to increase the number of the heirs. A survey** of the size of 
holdings in 2,397 villages in the Punjab indicated that: 


17.9% of the owner's holdings were 1 acre or less 


25.5% *“* ™ ; — 3 acres 
14.9% “ * 7 a “ 3-5 acres 
18% “ “ za “ 5-10 acres 


t The figures for 1925-26 include Burma, this probably largely accounts for certain decreases 
shown in the 1939-40 figures 
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Moreover, many of those who own the land “do not cultivate it all 
and many more cultivate only part of their land; while there is an 
undetermined number of landless cultivators* in every province.’ 
1928 figures for the Punjab** indicate that: 


22.5% of cultivators cultivated 1 acre or less 


15.4% “ _ 1-2% acres 
17.9% “ - i 214-5 acres 
20.5% “ " is 5-10 acres 


The report comments on the above figures that “Except for Bombay, 
which would probably show a very similar result .. . all other prov- 
inces have much smaller average areas per cultivator.’’** 


The situation has been summed up as follows: 


‘All over India only a relatively small minority of cultivators have 
holdings large enough to enable them to set aside in good years 
reserves sufficient to carry them over bad years. A larger, but still 
relatively small, proportion live at all times below the economic 
level, and even in the best years cannot make ends meet unless 
agriculture is supplemented by a subsidiary occupation. The majority 
are living at or just above the economic level, and though by incessant 
toil they can make ends meet in a good year, they too need a subsidi- 
ary occupation to enable them to do so in a bad year.’’*® 


IMPROVEMENT IN AGRICULTURAL METHODS 


The statement was made earlier that efforts, whether by the 
Government or independently by Indians, to improve agricultural 
technique have encountered the almost insuperable difficulties created 
by social and religious practices and institutions, such as the caste 
system. This raises very large questions which it 1s impossible to 
discuss here, but it is pertinent to draw attention to two factors 
which have had an important general bearing on India’s development 
during the period of British rule. The first is the fact that, through- 
out this period, it has been an established principle of British rule 
not to attempt by any direct methods to interfere with or change 
established Indian customs or beliefs. Since it is primarily such 
customs and beliefs which have constituted a principal barrier to 
the development of an improved agriculture, this very understand- 
able British policy has thus created a dilemma which needs only to 
be mentioned to be appreciated. It provides an illustration of the 


*In 1944 landless labourers were estimated by Sir Jogendra Singh, Member for Education, 
Health and Lands in the Viceroy’s Executive Council, to number 68 millions or 17 per cent 
of the total population.15 
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difficulties of achieving certain forms of progress in a country under 
alien rule. The second factor, in part associated with the first, is 
the policy of laissez faire, a characteristic of all Western nineteenth- 
century thought, but something which appears to have survived with 
exceptional strength in the Indian governmental mind despite areas 
of activity (for instance, irrigation) where government has partici- 
pated with great effectiveness in economic and social betterment. 
This subject has been touched upon by a noted British authority: 


“The question naturally presents itself ; what have the British done 
in nearly two centuries of rule to benefit the countryside? There is 
something to be said on this account. For example: they gave the 
peasant peace and order, a boon denied him for a hundred years; 
they gave him security of tenure; the land tax was fixed on an 
equitable basis; the specter of famine was driven from the land; the 
irrigated area, now nearly 60 million acres, was quadrupled; much 
has been done to protect the tenant against unfair dispossession. 
Cattle plague has been taken in hand; improved seed has added 
greatly to the value of the produce of the fields. The Land Alien- 
ation Act in the Punjab and the North-West Frontier has saved 
the peasant owner from expropriation by the Hindu banker and 
lawyer. 

“Unfortunately the policy of laissez faire, characteristic of British 
politics in the nineteenth century, has gone far towards neutralizing 
the benefits derived from British rule; it has unquestionably been an 
adverse factor in rural life. That policy, said Professor Gadgil, 
speaking at the 1941 session of the All-India Economic and Political 
Science Conference, “brought ruin to the countryside by placing the 
financier in a dominant position over the peasant, with the British 
legal and judicial system behind him.” Pandit Nehru, no apologist 
for the British regime, supports this indictment of the rural banker. 
In no other country in the Far or Middle East, Iraq, Persia, 
Afghanistan, China, has the moneylender been allowed to exploit 
the peasant as in India. The British legal and judicial system was 
unsuited to the economic and social life of the times. One of its 
baneful effects has been to stimulate litigation to the advantage of 
the Hindu lawyer class; much of rural poverty is due to this cause; 
the moneylender has undoubtedly encouraged extravagance. It might 
be claimed that in passing the Act of 1935, which placed the balance 
of power in the hands of the peasantry, the British have made 
amends for a mistaken policy. The peasant could now extricate him- 
self from the toils of economic exploitation. The gift, however, lost 
its value because the peasant was ignorant of politics and political 
methods. He fell an easy prey to the demagogue, backed by the 
mystic appeal of Gandhi to the Hindu masses. . .”!? 
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These comments are interesting as a summing up by an experienced 
British civil service official of the consequences, good and bad, of 
British policy in India so far as it has affected rural areas. 


INDUSTRY 
DEVELOPMENT UP To 1939 


Up to the early nineteenth century India had a flourishing small- 
scale handicrafts industry which, however, declined in the face of 
imports of cheap British and foreign manufactured goods, while 
no large-scale modern industries were developed to replace the 
former local industries until the end of the century. In the fifteen 
years before the War of 1914-1918 there was fairly active develop- 
ment of the cotton, jute, coal, iron, engineering and plantation 
industries, and in the postwar period a further growth of these 
industries took place, together with the establishment of new indus- 
tries such as steel, paper, glass, soap and hardware. These develop- 
ments, greatly assisted by the protective tariff, have enabled India 
to approach self-sufficiency in an increasing variety of manufactured 
products. Since 1939 this has been reinforced by the establishment 
of new industries for defence purposes. It is important, however, 
not to overemphasize the growth and significance of industrialization 
in India. Most of the existing industries require tariff protection 
or bounties and, as already stated, the ratio between agriculture and 
industry appears to have changed little in the past fifty years. About 
10 per cent of the population is dependent on industry and of this 
group only about one-fifth are in “organized industry” (1.e., indus- 
trial establishments employing more than twenty workers). 

The development of industry in India, particularly up to 1939, 
has been heavily dependent on British capital, technical knowledge 
and management. British participation has been in many cases 
through the managing agency system, whereby British-owned 
managing firms in India supply foreign capital and technicians to 
establish and operate all kinds of local industries. This system has 
made a valuable contribution to Indian industrial organization but 
has probably discouraged purely Indian enterprise. British capital 
invested in joint stock companies in India was formerly much more 
important than Indian capital, but in the past few years there has 
undoubtedly been an increasing tendency on the part of Indians to 
acquire a greater share of this capital, for instance in the jute 
industry. On the other hand, Indian capital has always predomin- 
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ated in some industries such as steel (chiefly Tata enterprises), 
cotton textiles and hydro-electric. Indian capital is becoming avail- 
able in larger amounts but it is still far from adequate and is 
usually available for industrial investment only at high rates of 
interest. 

INDIAN INDUSTRY IN THE WorLD War 


The World War has had important effects on Indian industry 
but, owing to delayed or discontinued publication of statistics, it is 
not always easy to measure its growth or to assess its significance 
at all accurately. However, there is no doubt that Indian industry, 
which grew rapidly during and immediately after the Great War 
(factory employment increased 14.5 per cent between 1914 and 
1922) and much more slowly in the inter-war period, has once again 
undergone a very marked expansion, and has made a very important 
contribution to the United Nations’ war effort, which will leave its 
mark on postwar developments and institutions as well as on Indian 
political parties and their policies. Nevertheless, while noting and 
recognizing the very considerable absolute importance of Indian 
industry,* one should not fail to realize that in relation to population 
and resources, industry is still quite small, and India remains over- 
whelmingly an agricultural country. 

There have been important differences between industrial growth 
in the Great War and the World War, and most of these have added 
to the impact of the World War on the Indian economy. The mech- 
anical character of modern war has created a demand for new kinds 
of products from India and for products whose manufacture will 
leave the country with much larger, though somewhat specialized, 
industrial plants. India has been physically closer to this war than 
to the last, hence her importance as a forward base of supply. 
Again, it is probably correct to say that during the World War, 
India has supplied more essential materials of war than last time, 
e.g., products such as mica and manganese ore. 

With the outbreak of war in 1939 production in government 
ordnance factories was speeded up, and recommendations of the 
Chatfield Committeet (released in September 1939) for expansion 


* The very large absolute output of Indian industry has resulted in India’s being ranked 
eighth among the world’s industrial powers; one consequence of this fact has been that 
India has had permanent representation on the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office since 1922. See below, p. 167. 

t The United States is almost wholly dependent on India for high-grade mica, a vital element 
in the manufacture of all kinds of radio and general electrical equipment, and is impor- 
tantly dependent on India for manganese ore. 


t The Expert Committee on Indian Defence, 1938-39. 
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of these factories were put into effect. The Chatfield program 
was substantially completed in 1943.18 Simultaneously other indus- 
tries began to increase production, and a minor boom soon developed, 
especially in the jute industry where demand for sandbags caused 
prices to double in a few months. At first it appeared that the 
measures taken by the Government were adequate, but the fall of 
France impelled a new production drive in India as in England. 
In October 1940 the Eastern Group Supply Conference opened in 
Delhi, with representatives present from all the Empire countries 
in the Eastern Hemisphere. The purpose of the conference was to 
plan expansion of war industries in this area, in order to create as 
great a degree of self-sufficiency as possible, and also to make 
surplus supplies available to other parts of the Empire. Increasing 
difficulty, culminating in the impossibility, of convoying shipping 
«through the Mediterranean, a shortage of ships for the Cape route, 
‘and extension of war to Africa and the Far East, all emphasized 
the wisdom of these objectives and the useful results which flowed 
from the conference. The conference itself recommended certain 
specific extensions of existing plants in India to be financed by the 
Government, and out of it grew the Eastern Group Supply Council 
located at Delhi, whose function was to co-ordinate production and 
purchasing in the whole eastern area. The council’s activities led 
to a further great expansion of output from government, and 
especially from privately owned, concerns. The council, having 
completed the principal objectives for which it was brought into 
existence, was disbanded early in 1943, its routine functions being 
handed over to a British Ministry of Supply Mission organized on 
a less elaborate basis. 

There has naturally been a tendency to concentrate on the less 
complicated items for which Indian industry is particularly fitted, 
but munitions production has included vast amounts of rifles, 
machine guns, ammunition, and guns up to 6-inch howitzers. 
Armour plate, never before produced in India, is now being turned 
out by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, and early in 1941 
production of armoured cars began. About 3,000 of these had been 
completed by the end of 1942, and early in 1944 production was 
described as ‘“‘well established.” Engines for these vehicles 
continued to be imported as the Government considered that an 
attempt to manufacture them locally would absorb a disproportionate 
amount of labour and equipment, but chassis at the rate of several 
thousand a year are now being made. The first Indian aircraft 
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industry was formed in 1941 at Bangalore in Mysore State, but its 
activities have been largely confined to the assembly of parts 
obtained from the United States. Indian shipyards have been 
engaged in building large numbers of patrol and other small vessels, 
and also some corvettes and freighters, using Indian steel for the 
purpose ; in addition, ability to execute ship repairs has been highly 
developed. Propelling machinery still mostly comes from abroad, 
although a small start has been made in manufacturing it. Manu- 
facture of machine tools of the simpler types has been another 
wartime development. To support these activities, domestic iron 
and steel production was expanded, in the case of pig iron from 
1,550,000 tons in 1938 to about 2,000,000 tons in 1940-41,* and in 
the case of steel ingots from 960,000 tons to about 1,250,000 tons.® 
In both cases further increases have been taking place and it is 
probable that the annual figure for steel production had by 1944 
reached or possibly exceeded 1,500,000 tons. In addition to this 
increase in quantity there has also been improvement in quality, and 
India now manufactures for the first time a considerable variety of 
special steels and alloys. Another significant development has been 
the establishment in Bengal of an aluminum industry, using local 
resources of bauxite, which first came into production in 1939. 
Expansion of industrial production has been made possible only 
through the training of large numbers of skilled workers. The 
Government has undertaken this work, and by June 1944 75,000 
persons had already completed training.?® Another official plan 1s 
the sending of young Indians to the United Kingdom under the 
“Bevin Training Scheme” to train in war plants for supervisory 
jobs. This training takes eight months, with groups going every 
three months. By April 1944, 354 had already returned to India, 
while over 200 more were still training in the United Kingdom.*! 
Probably India’s greatest contribution to the war effort came 
from her older peacetime industries such as chemicals, drugs, shoes 
(over 4,000,000 army boots a vear), cotton textiles (over 400,000,000 
yards a month), jute (for sandbags), timber and so on. The appoint- 
ment in March 1942 of an American Technical Mission to India, 
headed by Dr. Henry Grady, followed by later joint Anglo-American 
missions to investigate special problems relating to shipping and 
steel, was evidence of the intention on the part of the United Nations 
to expand Indian output further in various directions, while already 
in 1941 an Indian Supply Mission had been established in Washing- 


* Publication of these figures was discontinued during 1940. 
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ton. Expansion in production of articles previously made, as well 
as new production for the first time in India of many articles not 
previously manufactured there, has been proceeding steadily. The 
list of achievement is impressive, but no attempt is made here to 
give a full, much less an exhaustive, account of what has been 
accomplished. 


OuTLook For INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The development of Indian industry will be attended by certain 
difficulties. Some of these arise from the facts of present-day 
economic and social conditions and many of them, no doubt, can be 
resolved to a greater or less degree in the course of time. Other 
difficulties arise from possibly more basic facts of geography and 
resources and may therefore present more formidable limits to 
development. The problem of power for industry is a serious 
handicap. Coal deposits, although extensive, are localized, are 
largely not of the coking variety, and their operation involves some 
production problems. Hydroelectric power, although a very consid- 
erable amount remains to be developed, is very expensive* and, like 
coal, highly localized. Burmese oil fields have been developed but 
not much more than half India’s requirements of mineral oils can 
be met from this source, while production of oil within India itself 
is negligible. The raw materials for chemicals, so essential an 
element in modern industry, exist in India but seldom in proximity 
to both power and markets. Another serious deficiency is an almost 
total lack of the important base metals.f 


However, India does possess in reasonable abundance the essen- 
tials for industrial development, such as coal, iron, and many other 
resources. Production of these essentials is adequate in terms of 
present needs, although whether India can develop their production 
to permit of a vast expansion of industry comparable to what has 
occurred in areas like western Europe or the United States is more 
problematical. However, “the great problem is geographic, for the 
essential raw materials are concentrated in a few localities. Vast 
consuming areas are either without raw materials, as Hindustan, 
or do not have the power to develop what they possess. Bombay 
has hydroelectric power, a market, and a port, but no minerals. 


* For example, the factor of highly seasonal rainfall in India makes necessary the erection 
of expensive reservoirs.22 

t “Copper, chromite, and bauxite are minor products . . . India is deficient in nonferrous 
metals, with no zinc, little lead and no tin.’’238 
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Calcutta has both port and market, and within 200 miles has the 
best association of coal and iron ore. This would seem to be the 
most promising area for heavy industry.”** The most serious defici- 
encies in Indian production are in the engineering industries. Here 
India is largely dependent on imports from abroad for heavy 
machinery, most machine tools, internal combustion engines, and 
motors of every kind. She has no automobile industry, although 
assembly plants owned by American firms exist, while the small 
beginning of an aircraft industry is so far confined to assembly 
and maintenance. 


Possibly even more important are the lack of trained Indian 
managers and technicians and the handicap of an intermittent and 
untrained labour supply. Developments associated with the World 
War may improve this situation somewhat, and it is said that the 
Indian worker rapidly becomes proficient. However, most Indian 
industrial labourers are drawn from the agricultural population and 
only undertake industrial employment with the intention of returning 
to their homes as soon as possible. As a result it is almost impossible 
to engage a permanent labouring force, and an increase in wages 
tends merely to hasten the return of the worker to his own village. 
Housing and sanitary conditions in the industrial cities are bad and 
detract from the efficiency of industrial labour. 


India represents an important potential industrial area, with cheap 
labour and an unlimited market, but these very factors, associated 
with low spendable income, inefficiency of labour and lack of 
capital, have so far been almost insuperable obstacles. She needs 
capital and modern industrial technique, but these are hard to obtain 
and both difficult and also possibly socially dangerous to apply. 
The Hindu religion with its fatalistic outlook checks material wants, 
and: the caste system stifles ambition. 


In conclusion, the comment of a geographer may be cited: 


“Five primary activities contribute to the wealth of a nation: agri- 
culture, animal husbandry, forestry, mining, and fishing. Only the 
first is of major significance in India. Secondary production 
involves the manufacture of these primary materials, but modern 
Indian industry is restricted to the products of agriculture and the 
few mines. The arrival of a significant industrial era for India has 
long been forecast, but its appearance seems to be gradual and its 
future problematical.’’® 
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LABOUR 


Low wages, long hours, bad working and living conditions might 
be thought to constitute a powerful incentive to trade union organiz- 
ation, but out of about 8 millions engaged in organized industry 
(there are in all about 39 million industrial workers in India) only 
about 600,000 belonged to unions submitting returns in 1944. A few 
scattered attempts at organization of the workers were made before 
the Great War, but the movement really dates from 1919 when 
widespread discontent led to organized strikes. Since then the 
movement has developed slowly, with considerable success in the 
textile industry and the railways. Elsewhere trade unionism has 
been weak and has shown relatively little sign of growing. Reasons 
given for failure of the movement to spread include the effects of 
the Hindu joint family system, vigorous measures by employers, the 
abundant and continuously increasing supply of cheap and unorgan- 
izable labour from rural areas, difficulty in raising money from 
poorly paid workers, and frequent arrest of leaders for political 
activities.* The Whitley Commission on Labour, which reported 
in 1931,°° and which emphasized the importance of trade union 
recognition by employers, had hoped for voluntary recognition of 
trade unions on the part of employers. After 1937, when labour 
legislation became primarily a provincial subject, most provinces 
initiated measures designed to deal with this question, but in most 
cases the provincial ministries had resigned on the war issue before 
their proposals had become law. At the same time, a system of 
collaboration between the central Government and the provinces, 
which included annual Labour Ministers’ Conferences, was inaugur- 
ated. As a result of the second (1941) conference, which recognized 
the need of having something more than purely provincial legislation, 
a Trade Unions (Amendment) Bill was introduced into the central 
Legislative Assembly in November 1943 with the aim of compelling 
employers, subject to penalty, to recognize trade unions provided 
the latter fulfilled certain conditions.27 This bill, however, had not 
been passed by the summer of 1945. 

There are two principal trade union organizations in India. These 
are the All-India Trade Union Congress (A.I.T.U.C.) whose General 
Secretary is N. M. Joshi,f and the Indian Federation of Labour 


* A valuable account of the history of the labour movement in India and of the problems of 
the industrial worker will be found in The Industrial Worker in India, by Shiva Rao. 
oon ae also has some particularly useful chapters on the social and economic background 
in India. 

t See below, p. 117, note ft. 
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(I.F.L.) whose principal leaders are M. N. Roy and J. M. Mehta. 
The former is by far the older organization, has close associations 
with Congress and other nationalist elements and, at any rate until 
recently, was regarded as representative of organized Indian labour. 
The latter came into existence as recently as 1941, has pursued a 
policy of supporting the Government and the war in line with the 
policies associated, for instance, with the known views and activities 
of M. N. Roy.{ The two groups are rival organizations. The I.F.L. 
claims that it has now come to represent the great majority of organ- 
ized Indian labour,”*® although this claim is disputed. In 1944 the 
Government of India named an I.F.L. member to represent Indian 
labour at the International Labour Organization’s Philadelphia Con- 
ference, although in previous years a representative of the A.I.T.U.C. 
had ordinarily been appointed. This action by the Government has 
been criticized, but is explained by the failure of the two rival organiz- 
ations to agree on a single representative. It is reported to be the 
Government’s intention, in the event of continued failure to agree, 
to appoint labour representatives to international conferences from 
both groups alternately. 


Another event of interest and significance was the holding in 
August 1942, largely under the stimulus of war conditions, of a 
Tripartite Labour Conference—a development of the earlier Labour 
Ministers’ Conferences—at which were present representatives of 
the central and provincial governments, the Indian States, employ- 
ers and employees. The purpose of this conference was to discuss 
current industrial problems and to consider the creation of some 
permanent system for bringing together the various governmental, 
employer and employee interests for consideration of labour 
problems. The result was the establishment of two bodies, a 
Plenary Labour Conference and a Standing Labour Committee. The 
new machinery is modelled on the International Labour Organization 
and has commenced to operate, while the setting up of similar tri- 
partite organizations in the various provinces is contemplated. 


The political parties in India have so far paid relatively little 
attention to the economic problem, being primarily concerned with 
constitutional or communal disputes. If these eventually die down, 
further attention will be directed to economic matters, and political 
afhliations and controversies will begin to reflect the divergent econ- 
omic interests of different classes of the population. Already within 


t See below, p. 96. 
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the Congress Party there have emerged differing conceptions of the 
solution for India’s economic problem. Gandhi, on the one hand, 
favours an economy based in large measure on the self-sufficiency 
of the village with special emphasis on the role of handicraft indus- 
tries, while Jawaharlal Nehru, on the other, visualizes the develop- 
ment of a modern, socialist, industrialized state. 


TRADE 


The nature and distribution of Indian trade have been importantly 
affected by the World War which has, at the same time, tended to 
stimulate and accelerate tendencies already in evidence before 1939. 
For some years imports from Great Britain had shown a declining 
tendency, partly as a result of greater local production, partly because 
the era of rapid construction had come to an end, and partly because 
Japan had become an important source of India’s imports of textiles. 
Exports are primarily raw materials and simple manufactures. The 
chief exports are jute and jute products, cotton and cotton goods, 
tea and grains. Other exports which have become important on 
account of war needs, even if not of special significance in the total 
volume of Indian trade, have included such things as mica and 
manganese ore. 

The outbreak of war in September 1939 brought with it a sharply 
increased demand for certain Indian exports, especially jute (for 
sandbags). Little effort was made to control prices and a large 
volume of exports took place at high prices. Exports continued to 
expand in value greatly (although the higher prices may have given 
an incorrect impression of the actual volume of trade) up to and 
including the fiscal year ending March 1942. But in the following 
year exports declined sharply, although not below prewar levels, 
reflecting such influences as the acute shortage of shipping, the out- 
break of war in the Pacific and similar factors. In the same period 
imports increased only moderately up to 1942 and then fell abruptly, 
and for similar reasons, to levels well below the last prewar year.* 
As a result, India has found herself with a substantial export 
surplus which has been one factor in creating her large sterling 
balances in London.f 

Important changes have taken place since 1939 in the nature of 
Indian imports and exports, in part as the reflection of special 
* Published figures of Indian trade exclude any exports or imports made on defence account 


by a jo uneet of India. These may represent substantial amounts, but no facts are 
available 


t See also below, p. 86. 
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wartime conditions, but also without doubt reflecting changes in 
the country’s economy that have taken place as the result of war. 
A. comparison of the fiscal year ending March 1944 with the year 
ending March 1939 shows that imports of raw materials as a 
proportion of total imports more than doubled, while imports of 
manufactured articles declined very substantially. Similarly, exports 
of raw materials as a proportion of total exports were almost halved 
while exports of manufactured articles increased greatly.{ Two 
other wartime developments relating to Indian trade deserve mention. 
These are the emergence of the United States as an important factor 
in both Indian exports and imports, ranking next to the United 
Kingdom, and the growth of trade with the countries of the Middle 
East, Africa, and Australia. The latter may have some permanently 
advantageous consequences for India’s trade, although some Indian 
observers are asking what will be the consequences for India of 
any postwar activity of an organization such as the United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation which, they fear, might result during the 
postwar period in the diversion into British channels of the trade 
thus gained by India.*** 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN 


An outline of the Indian economy would be incomplete without 
an account of the economic relations between Britain and India. 
This is a highly controversial subject, and it is an essential point in 
Indian nationalist creed that British policy in India has been directed 
towards maintaining British economic interests and that these are 
directly opposed to what nationalists consider true Indian interests.?® 
The argument hinges on such subjects as the contribution of India 
to British prosperity, the alleged manipulation of Indian exchange 
rates and tariffs to suit British interests, and the effects on Indian 
industrialization of British participation. Some claims by certain 
Indians and British often appear to be based to a considerable degree 
on political considerations, and are therefore only partly amenable 
to economic appraisal. Therefore we shall merely mention some of 
the salient points without making final judgment. 


BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC STAKE IN INDIA 


In the course of the discussion in Britain which preceded the 
Government of India Act of 1935, Winston Churchill is reported to 
have said: “Two out of every ten Englishmen depend on India.” 


t See Appendix IT. 
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This rather exaggerated claim was made in order to indicate the 
importance of India to England, and has been used by some Indian 
nationalists to support their contention that the real reason for delay 
in granting Indian independence has been a desire to protect British 
economic interests. Actually, India appears to be by no means as 
important to England as Churchill suggested, though there are very 
substantial trading and investment relations. On the other hand, it 
would be difficult to exaggerate the significance to India of British 
rule and British participation in Indian economic life. 


Owing to the growth of important Indian industries and compe- 
tition from Japan and the United States, British trade with India 
had by 1939 come to be by no means as important as it had been 
before the Great War. In 1937, British exports to India and Burma 
amounted to £39,100,000 or only 7.5 per cent of total British exports. 
In 1913 the corresponding total had been £70,300,000, which was 
13.4 per cent of all British exports. 


As mentioned above, Indian industry has been heavily dependent 
on British capital, and further capital was obtained in London by 
the Government of India, mostly between 1860 and 1914, to finance 
railroad construction, irrigation schemes, and participation in border 
warfare. Estimates of the total amount of British capital (both 
government and private) invested in India prior to 1939 have varied 
from £480 million®* to £1,000 million.* However, the large favour- 
able balance of trade with Great Britain which has existed each 
year since 1939, together with the terms of the 1939 Financial 
Settlement, has resulted in the accumulation of large sterling 
balances in London which have enabled India to repatriate her entire 
external government debt of £360 million and also to refund the pen- 
sions of retired British officials amounting to £6 million per annum, 
while still leaving large and increasing balances which have changed 
India from a debtor to a creditor of Britain. At the same time, private 
investment has been passing increasingly from British to Indian 
ownership. In consequence, the total amount of British capital 
invested in India as in 1943 was estimated at approximately £200- 
£250 million.®? 


* Estimate by G. D. Birla as at 1929. This figure, however, is disputed by G. Findlay 
Shirras who points out, for instance, that such an estimate includes “‘the capital of banks, 
insurance companies, shipping and other companies which do only a part of their business 
in India,’’ amounting to £477.6 million in 1929-30,31 of which only a small proportion can 
be properly regarded as being invested in India. A discussion of this subject by Birla and 
Shirras appears in The Economic Journal, XLIY, 1932, 485, 571-4. 


+ For further details, see below, p. 85. 
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THE ‘“‘DRAIN” 


Fairly large amounts have in past years been remitted out of 
India annually, representing payments on account of interest, divi- 
dends, and principal as well as pensions. Remittances on government 
account, which include payments for defence and pensions as well 
as interest on government external debt, used to total around £35-40 
million. For many years prior to the World War, Indian national- 
ists, frequently imperfectly acquainted with the true nature of these 
annual payments, claimed that they were a “drain” on the country’s 
resources, taking the view that they constituted a sort of tribute in 
exchange for which India received little or nothing. In answer it 
was pointed out that much of India’s sterling debt was borrowed 
for productive enterprises and that, for the efficient administration 
of government and defence, it was necessary, at any rate until 
recently, to fill key positions with trained British administrators. 
Nor, it was argued, had India made any contribution toward what 
might be considered her share of the cost of the upkeep of the 
British Navy.* India, like the United States before 1914 and 
Canada until more recently, had been in need of capital and had been 
able to borrow in the cheapest market of the world, assisted more- 
over by the backing of the British Government, and therefore at 
better rates than many other countries similarly situated, while the 
capital thus invested had yielded large returns to India of which the 
interest payable abroad was only a part. 

Indian critics, while perhaps admitting the force of these general 
arguments, were on the other hand able to retort by referring, for 
instance, to the debt incurred in connection with some of the early 
railroad development in India, much of which had been carried out 
with altogether needless extravagance to the great advantage of 
British investors who were given “a guaranteed 5 per cent on the 
revenues of India.”** Admitting that this capital had been produc- 
tive, they have claimed that the amount of debt thus created was 
larger than it need have been. This was confirmed by Lord 
Lawrence who testified in 1873** that “if the work had to be done 
over again, it could be done for two-thirds the money,” and it has 
subsequently been pointed out®® that no one was concerned to build 
the railways economically. Undoubtedly they were well built, and 
it was without question important for British rule in India to 
* The question whether members of the British Commonwealth should contribute in some 

form to the support of British naval power is a matter which has aroused political contro- 
versy within the Dominions at one time or another during the present century. This 


controversy was, before 1939, very differently resolved by, for example, Canada and 
Australia. 
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complete a railway system as quickly as possible. Thus events 
combined so that “The political interests of Government by the 
Queen coincided happily with the pecuniary interests of a consider- 
able body of her British subjects.”** 

It has seemed desirable to refer to this subject because of the 
important part it has played in recent years in Indian criticism of 
Great Britain’s economic relationship with India. However, as 
mentioned elsewhere,} wartime developments have so revolutionized 
India’s financial relations with Great Britain that she has now become 
a creditor of, instead of a debtor to, Great Britain. 


THe RUPEE-STERLING ExCHANGE RATE 


As a corollary of British interests in India certain other economic 
controversies have arisen. Among these is the question of the 
rupee-sterling exchange rate which was widely discussed in India 
until about 1939 and which had been a live issue in Indian politics 
ever since the Great War, following which the rupee was fixed at 
ls. 6d. rather than the prewar figure of 1s. 4d. The Congress Party 
as well as Indian business interests contended that the maintenance 
of the 1s. 6d. rate after 1929 had deflationary effects on the Indian 
economy and was the cause of a large outflow of gold, whereas a 
lower rate would have benefitted trade and sustained agricultural 
prices. Congress particularly believed that the Government refused 
to devalue the rupee because a lower rupee would hamper British 
exports to India and increase the cost in rupees of British remittances 
from rupees into sterling. While the ls. 6d. rate at this time can be 
justified on many grounds, it is a fact of some importance that both 
Congress and Indian business were profoundly distrustful of British 
motives in this matter. The outbreak of war in 1939 brought a very 
marked strengthening of the Indian foreign exchange position, and 
the question of the rupee ratio became, for the time being, a dead 
issue. However, this question may very well again become an 
important issue, especially if, as seems quite possible, the end of the 
war should find the rupee overvalued in terms of sterling as a conse- 
quence of the greater degree of inflation that has occurred in India 
than in Great Britain. 


TARIFF PoLicy 


Indian tariff policy has also caused considerable friction between 
the two countries. Up to about 1922 Indian tariffs were low and 


t See above, p. 39, and below, p. 86. 
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for revenue purposes only, but since then there has been a gradual 
expansion of protection, combined with preferential rates for Empire 
products. In 1921 the British Government granted fiscal autonomy 
to India, which involved transfer of control over tariff policy to the 
Viceroy and the central Legislature, by what was known as the 
Fiscal Convention.* Unfortunately, even when British and Indian 
interests have coincided, Indian nationalists have been very suspicious 
of the tariff policy of the Government of India and hold the view, 
for instance, that the British retained free trade in India as long 
as it was in their interests but that when Japanese competition began 
to threaten Lancashire’s textile trade, they imposed high tariffs and 
Empire preference on India. In particular, new tariffs on textile 
goods with special concessions for British goods, introduced in 1930, 
and the British-India Trade Treaty of 1935, were bitterly opposed 
in the Indian Assembly. However, it cannot be denied that since 
Britain abandoned free trade, India must accept the principle of 
Empire preference if she wishes to gain access to the British market. 
A British authority sums up the controversy over trade policy: “The 
conclusion is that fiscal autonomy, as defined, is real, but that the 
political and constitutional situation inevitably entails the Govern- 
ment of India giving more weight, in formulating its proposals, to 
British interests, than would be the case if India had fully responsible 
government.’”® 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND GOVERNMENT POLICY 


There has also been a prolonged controversy over the alleged 
failure of the Government of India to take active steps to promote 
the growth of industry, and it is sometimes claimed that the Govern- 
ment has deliberately discouraged certain kinds of industrial develop- 
ment. Japan has often been cited as an example of a primitive 
Asiatic country where industrialization made great strides through 
active government direction. On the other hand, while industrializ- 
ation suggests itself as a partial solution for India’s overpopulation 
problem, the situation is a complex one and dogmatic assertions as 
to the undiluted benefits likely to emerge from industrialization are 
often found to be based on inadequate study. Policy up to the end 
of the nineteenth century has been described by Dr. Anstey thus: 


“It was thought inevitable that India should remain predominantly 
agricultural, whilst the Government wished to avoid both the active 
* See below, p. 73, and Appendix ITT. 
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encouragement of industries that (like the cotton mill industry) 
competed with powerful English interests, and increased State 
expenditure. Hence, even at the end of the nineteenth century, all 
that the Government did to assist industry was to provide a certain 
amount of technical and industrial education, and to attempt to 
collect and disseminate commercial and industrial information.’”*® 


The War of 1914-18 proved to be a great industrial stimulant. 
Active assistance was given to new industries, protective tariffs 
appeared, and finally, the whole question of India’s industrial future 
was examined by the Industrial (Holland) Commission which 
reported in 1918.87 The commission recommended comprehensive 
measures to encourage industry, and these were accepted in principle 
by the Government. However, up to 1939 they had not been fully 
implemented, partly, it is said, due to budgetary considerations, and 
so the chief official stimulant to industrial development in the inter- 
war period was the protective tariff. Industries which benefitted 
included steel, textiles, and sugar. An Indian industrialist has 
summed up the situation from one Indian point of view as follows: 
“The war has revealed the serious gaps in India’s industrial struc- 
ture . . . No efforts have been made during the 21 years which 
intervened between the last war and the present one to establish loco- 
motive, shipbuilding and automobile industries in the country.’ 

Nevertheless, as mentioned in an earlier section, the World War 
has again proved a stimulant to Indian industry. Expansion has 
been greatest in the older industries, such as iron and steel, textiles, 
and engineering, although some altogether new enterprises have been 
initiated. But although Indian industry has made significant progress 
since 1939, there has been considerable dissatisfaction among Indians 
as to its adequacy. The Government is blamed for not acting more 
vigorously, and it is claimed that certain desirable projects have 
been officially discouraged. That this view is shared to some extent 
by other than Indians is indicated by the following extract from an 
editorial in a British-owned paper, which refers to a scheme for 
local automobile manufacture put forth by a highly successful 
industrialist : 


“These are days for bold initiative and enterprise, and Mr. Wal- 
chand Hirachand with so much already on his hands is prepared to 
take considerable financial risk, presumably on the sole guarantee that 
Government will buy a certain proportion of the factory’s output. 
He says that it can be done successfully. Government’s answer has 
not been satisfactory.’*® 
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Some perspective is given to developments since 1939 by the follow- 
ing comment of N. R. Sarker, who was Member-Designate for 
Education, Health and Lands in the Viceroy’s Executive Council: 


“The war impetus has registered itself more in the expanded pro- 
duction of certain existing industries like iron and steel, engineering, 
chemicals and cotton textiles, than in the inauguration of any new 
major industries. No doubt many new industries have been started 
to meet the requirements of the Supply Department, but they are 
mostly on a modest scale .. . The opening of the shipbuilding yard 
at Vizagapatam in June last [1941] is about the only major enterprise 
to which the war has given a direct incentive.”*° 


It is difficult to measure the extent to which British economic 
policies in India have been guided, as many Indians claim, by British 
rather than by Indian interests. But it is certain that the complaint 
will be widespread in India as long as Britain retains any control, 
however indirect, over Indian financial and economic policy. Of 
course, in some cases Indians themselves are responsible for British 
economic control because Indian capital has been slow to invest in 
new enterprises. It is claimed that managing agents have followed 
a cautious and conservative policy in the development of industry, 
but this criticism is almost as true of Indian capital. Indians also 
complain that they have become so dependent on British initiative 
and technical advice that they can do little to improve their position 
without British leadership, which has not been forthcoming. The 
confusion of political and economic reasoning in such discussions is 
evident, and it is difficult to assess the true significance of these 
claims. 


POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 


It was early recognized that termination of the war would bring 
serious reconstruction problems.* To deal with these the Govern- 
ment established in June 1941 a Postwar Reconstruction Committee 
whose membership was largely Indian. In April 1943 this was 
reorganized and enlarged into a committee of the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council, with the Viceroy himself as president. It was provided 
with a permanent secretariat and was to be assisted by the Consul- 
tative Committee of Economists and five Policy Committees. 
Through these last the Government members are brought into touch 
with provincial and State governments as well as with industrialists 
and other businessmen.*? Finally, on May 31, 1944, the newly 
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appointed Governor-General, Lord Wavell, announced the creation 
of a new department of the Government of India, to be called the 
Department of Planning and Development, thus once more increasing 
the size both of the Council and of its Indian membership.* Sir 
Ardeshir Dalal, who was appointed to this post, had previously been 
associated with the Tata firm and was also one of the eight Indian 
authors of the Bombay Plan, which is discussed below. 


The year 1943 was marked by slow progress in postwar recon- 
struction plans, although in December, Lord Wavell intimated the 
trend of government thinking in a speech® which emphasized the 
close interdependence of industry and agriculture and therefore the 
importance of power and irrigation developments, while develop- 
ments in the social services, under the headings of communications, 
health and education were given a more or less secondary position 
on the grounds that they are not immediately productive—a “practi- 
cal” view whose soundness some students of Indian affairs might 
challenge.f A long-term proposal for a national system of educa- 
tion prepared by the Government’s Educational Adviser must, in 
the Viceroy’s opinion, wait on other developments on the grounds 
that “India at present has simply not the money for such a scheme.” 


In January 1944, perhaps as a challenge to government, a plan 
representing primarily the views of certain business interests, and 
known as the Bombay Plan, was published.{ This ambitious plan, 
which envisages a huge investment program, especially for the 
development of industry, looks for a doubling of agricultural produc- 
tion and a quintupling of industrial output over fifteen years through 
the working out of three successive Five Year Plans. The plan 
defines the minimum standard of living in terms of nutrition, 
clothing, house-room, education and health services and on this basis 
estimates that it is necessary to double the per caput income of the 
Indian population. This, allowing for a present normal increase of 
population of 5 million a year, means that the present aggregate 
national income must be tripled during the fifteen-year period 
covered by the plan. The plan also makes certain assumptions. One 
is that almost immediately after the war “a national government 


* See below, p 58. 


t See, for instance, S A Bunting, “Freedom from Want in India” (Contemporary Review, 
July, 1943), who develops the view that a really large scale development of rural roads 
would set in motion economic forces that would operate with incalculable benefit to the 
entire Indian economy 


tA Plan of Economic Development for _India_ The authors were Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, J R D Tata, Sir Ardeshir Dalal, Kasturbha: Lalbha1, John Matthai, Sir Shri 
Ram, A D Shroff and G. D. Birla 
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will come into existence at the centre which will be vested with full 
freedom in economic matters. The maintenance of the economic 
unity of India being, in our view, an essential condition of any 
effective planning, we have assumed for the purpose of our plan 
that the future government of India will be constituted on a federal 
basis and that the jurisdiction of the central government in economic 
matters will extend over the whole of India.’*? 


The authors, who more than once refer to Russian experience 
of planning, seek to strike a balance between the development of 
consumers goods and capital goods industries, thereby hoping to 
lessen the hardships imposed on consumers by the earlier Russian 
plans. They emphasize the importance of developing small-scale 
and cottage industries. Their plan envisages securing fully two- 
thirds of the needed capital from internal sources, and of this a 
very substantial amount is to be derived from “created money.” In 
discussing the problem of financing involved, especially in relation 
to the danger of inflation, the authors point out that there will be 
a period when “practically every aspect of economic life will have 
to be so rigorously controlled by government that individual liberty 
and freedom of enterprise will suffer a temporary eclipse’**—a 
somewhat remarkable statement when compared with attitudes taken 
by similarly situated individuals in industrial countries such as Great 
Britain or the United States. 


The Bombay Plan has been subjected to considerable criticism, 
especially in relation to its financial proposals, which some regard as 
dangerously inflationary.** Other criticisms are that the budgetary 
aspect of recurring costs created by the plan has been largely ignored 
and that the requirements of trained personnel for the education and 
health programs are hardly likely to be met within the period of 
the plan. The authors’ assumption of a united India has caused 
Opposition from those Moslems wedded to the Pakistan idea, and the 
Moslem League has in consequence produced its own plan designed 
to deal with the Pakistan area alone. A People’s Plan for Economic 
Development of India, drawn up by the Indian Federation of 
Labour, proposing a larger investment in a shorter period with 
greater emphasis on agriculture, is based on the nationalization of 
land and government ownership of all new industrial development. 
Whatever the merits of the Bombay Plan, it served to arouse wide- 
spread discussion and interest, while between its authors and the 
Government of India the chief difference, judging by available 
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indications, would appear to be in their estimates of what is politi- 
cally, financially and technically possible.*® 

In November 1944 the Government of India made public a Report 
of the Reconstruction Committee of the Viceroy’s Council*® which 
outlined a fifteen-year reconstruction plan for All-India as well as 
a more detailed plan for the first five years. The report, proceed- 
ing on the basis of the existing constitution, emphasized the import- 
ance of an all-India plan, and made proposals which envisaged not 
only initiative from the centre but also from the provinces and States 
supported by the centre. It estimated that about Rs. 1,000 crores 
should be available in the first five years, one-half of which would 
be derived from general revenue surpluses, while the balance would 
be raised in the form of loans by the centre and provinces. A further 
important statement of policy, issued in April 1945, envisaged central 
government participation in or control of industry on a large scale.*’ 

In January 1945 the second part of the Bombay Plan appeared. 
In it the authors amplified their earlier proposals and attempted to 
meet the criticisms which had been levelled at them. Suggestions 
were made regarding the problems of distribution, taxation, public 
and private ownership, as well as the reform of land tenure, this 
last looking to the creation of a class of peasant proprietors through 
the taking over by the state of land owned by landlords. Emphasis 
was laid on the close interrelation of British India and the States. 
As before there was considerable criticism in Indian papers, some 
taking the view that the plan was for the benefit of the industrialists 
rather than the people. 
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CHAPTER III 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


This and the succeeding chapter attempt to give a description of 
the structure of government in India at the present time. This will 
involve an account of the constitutional arrangements which now 
exist for government at the centre and in the provinces and, in the 
next chapter, an account of the civil services and the Indian army. 
Attention will be directed chiefly to the system of government as it 
now exists, but it is also desirable to refer briefly to the forms of 
government which India had prior to and immediately after 1919, 
when the development of responsible government in India, first 
officially declared to be the policy of the British Government in 1917, 
was initiated by the Act of 1919. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY 


The various forms of government which India has had under 
British rule fall into five periods: 


(1) 1600-1765—The trading period, from the foundation of the 
East India Company until its acquisition of extensive territorial 
and administrative control following the Battle of Plassey 
(1757). 

(2) 1765-1858—The development of the East India Company as a 
political body until its extinction after the Mutiny of 1857. 

(3) 1858-1919—Direct control over the government of India by the 
Crown, with concentration of legislative and executive authority 
at the centre accompanied by a growing element of represent- 
ation on legislative councils. 

(4) 1919-1935—The gradual introduction of self-government by the 
Act of 1919, with partial responsible government in the prov- 
inces and greatly increased representative government at the 
centre. 

(5) Since 1935—Further development of self-government under the 
Act of 1935 in the form of almost complete responsible govern- 
ment in the provinces. 
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1600-1858, The regime of the East India Company does not 
require lengthy treatment here. During the first of the two periods 
mentioned above, the company was primarily a commercial corpor- 
ation which enjoyed special privileges of trading with the East 
Indies. The company’s charter, first granted by Queen Elizabeth 
in 1600 and subsequently renewed from time to time, gave the 
company the right “to acquire territory, fortify their stations, defend 
their property by armed forces, coin money and administer justice 
within their own settlement,” and during this period “the Govern- 
ment of England had neither direct share in nor responsibility for 
the affairs of the Company.” The company, however, up to 1760 
used this right only to acquire a few trading stations, by which 
time the Mogul Empire had broken up and individual chiefs or 
governors were engaged in fighting with one another and attempting 
to consolidate their own positions. But “there was no stre.g central 
authority to take the place of the Moghul Emperors. A vacuum was 
created in the political life of India. The opportunity was missed 
by the Hindus, and the vacuum was filled by the British, who took 
advantage of the political conditions in India.”* The Battle of 
Plassey (1757) resulted in the company’s becoming master of large 
areas, and in 1765, when the Mogul Emperor (who still nominally 
survived but without effective power) gave it a grant of Dewant 
(1.e., powers of revenue collection and civil administration), the 
company found itself for all practical purposes the ruler of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

It was during the second period, when the company was trans- 
formed from a trading concern into a political body, that there first 
came into existence the administrative and legislative machinery of 
British India. At first the company directly exercised wide govern- 
mental functions over large areas and many millions of people. But 
the Crown, through successive Acts of Parliament commencing in 
1773, increased its control over Indian affairs, until with the Act 
of 1833 the company’s control over the Governor-General and the 
Executive Council, at any rate in political matters, was largely 
nominal, although it persisted to a greater extent over economic life 
and public finance. By 1850 a general disintegration had taken place 
and the company’s influence was virtually ended. The final transfer 
of complete authority to the British Government by the Act of 1858 
was accelerated by the Mutiny of 1857, but was the logical outcome 
of tendencies which had been developing for half a century. 

Later developments will be better understood if brief mention is 
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made here of the successive steps by which this process was accom- 
plished. Lord North’s Regulating Act of 1773 took the first step 
in establishing an administrative centralization in India by creating 
the office of Governor-General of Bengal with powers of superior 
control over the two presidencies of Bombay and Madras. Appoint- 
ment to this office was made subject to the approval of the Crown. 
This was followed by Pitt’s India Act of 1784,* which, amongst 
other things, created a Board of Control in England whose function 
was to control the policy of the East India Company’s Court of 
Directors, “thus introducing the dual system of government by the 
Company and by a Parliamentary Board which lasted till 1858.’" 
This was the first occasion on which Parliament interfered in the 
administration of Indian affairs at the English end. 


The East India Company’s charter required renewal by Parliament 
every twenty years, and this fact was used four times between 
1793 and 1853 to effect further modifications. During this period 
the company was gradually stripped of its mercantile privileges and 
became transformed into “a purely political and administrative body 
acting as a trustee for the Crown.’* The Charter Act of 1793 made 
modifications which further emphasized the superior authority of 
the Governor-General in Council over the presidencies of Bombay 
and Madras. The Charter Act of 1813 asserted the ultimate 
sovereignty of the Crown over the company’s possessions in India. 
The Act of 1833 replaced the title of Governor-General of Bengal 
by that of Governor-General of India. More important, it gave the 
Governor-General power to legislate for all India, thereby creating 
the legislative centralization which continued until 1919, while the 
addition to the Executive Council of an extra member for legislative 
purposes only constituted the historical origin of the Indian Legis- 
lature.t Finally, the Charter Act of 1853 added six members to the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council for legislative purposes only, 
took away from the company’s London Court of Directors the right 
of patronage in appointments to the civil service and renewed the 
company’s charter, not for the usual twenty years, but subject to 
Parliament’s will. 


1858-1919. The Act of 1858 transferred the government of India 
from the company to the Crown and provided that the Crown should 


* It is an interesting fact that only once has any British ministry fallen on an Indian issue. 
This occurred in 1783, when an India Bill, introduced by Fox and intended to transfer 
authority from the East India Company’s board of directors to a body appointed by the 
Crown, was rejected by the House of Lords largely through the intervention of George ITI. 


t The first individual appointed to this position was Lord (then Mr.) Macaulay. 
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be vested with all powers and territories previously belonging to 
the company. It created the position of Secretary of State for India 
to deal with Indian affairs in England, and also created a Council 
of India of fifteen persons to advise him.* Supreme power in India 
was vested in the Governor-General assisted by an Executive Council 
of four members. For legislative purposes this council, as already 
mentioned, was enlarged into a Legislative Council. The machinery 
of government was further reorganized two years later by two 
additional acts, the Indian Councils and the Indian High Court Acts 
of 1861. The former aimed at bringing into existence some degree 
of legislative decentralization by restoring Legislative Councils in 
Bombay and Madras, although keeping them subject to the over- 
riding jurisdiction of the Government of India. It also aimed at 
introducing a nonofficial element into the Legislative Councils 
through nomination of additional members, half of whom had to 
be nonofficial. The number of additional members in the central 
Legislative Council was later increased to seventeen by the Indian 
Councils Act of 1892 and to sixty by the Indian Councils Act of 
1909, generally known as the Morley-Minto Reforms. The Legis- 
lative Council, however, was not, even under the 1909 scheme, elected 
in the usual sense of the word, and the distribution of the seats was 
so arranged as to assure a majority for the Government. Two 
developments of interest during this later period were, first, the 
adoption in 1892 of a system of “appointment” of members to the 
Legislative Council under conditions which amounted to indirect 
election and, second, the establishment in 1909 of special representa- 
tion for the Moslem community. 


The continuing centralization of the administration 1s described 
as follows in the Simon Report: 


“The total membership of the Governor-General’s Executive Coun- 
cil was by subsequent stages raised to seven, but whatever the numbers 
may have been at any period, the point which needs to be emphasized 
is that down to 1921 the Governor-General in Council was, inside 
British India, the supreme authority, in which was concentrated 
responsibility for every act of civil as well as military government 
throughout the whole area. Provincial Governments, consisting of 
a Governor or Lieutenant-Governor and his Executive Councillors, 
had, of course, most important work to do, for in their hands lay 
the day-by-day task of administration in the provinces, and not even 
the remorseless energy of a Curzon could inquire into and seek to 
supervise all the countless matters which made up so burdensome 
* For further details see below, p. 72. 5] 


and multifarious a charge. But these provincial Governments were 
virtually in the position of agents of the Government of India. The 
entire government system was, in theory, one and indivisible .. . 
[This] principle . . . blocked effectively any substantial advance 
towards the development of self-governing institutions.”* 


An Indian authority has summed up the character of government 
in India during the period from 1858 to 1919 as “a benevolent 
despotism tempered by the public opinion and haphazard interest of 
a remote democracy, and at times influenced by public opinion in 
India.”® Throughout this period the control exercised from London 
by the Secretary of State for India grew rather than diminished. 
The ultimate responsibility for the government of India rested, as it 
still rests, upon Whitehall and Westminster. 


1919-1935. The structure of government in India at the present 
time is based on the constitutional arrangements brought into exis- 
tence by the Government of India Acts of 1919 and 1935. The 
Act of 1935 provided for a greatly increased and almost complete 
degree of provincial autonomy which came into effect in 1937. The 
other provisions of the Act of 1935, looking to the creation of an 
all-Indian federation, have not yet been put into effect, largely as 
a result of political differences of opinion inside India. In conse- 
quence, government at the centre today continues to operate within 
the legal and constitutional structure provided by the Act of 1919, 
modified, however, in some details by the Act of 1935 and by certain 
developments since 1941 of a nonstatutory character chiefly affecting 
the composition of the Governor-General’s Executive Council. 
Because of this, and also because of the important part played in 
contemporary Indian political developments by the enactment of 
these two measures of constitutional reform, some account of the 
structure of government created or proposed by each of these two 
acts must be given. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 1919 


A statement made in the House of Commons on August 20, 1917, 
by E. S. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, forecast important 
constitutional changes which, in fact, involved a complete reversal 
of earlier British policy, as enunciated by British statesmen in the 
preceding sixty years: 


“The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Govern- 
ment of India are in complete accord, is that of the increasing 
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association of Indians in every branch of the administration, and 
the gradual development of self-governing institutions, with a view 
to the progressive realization of responsible government in India 
as an integral part of the British Empire. They have decided that 
substantial steps in this direction should be taken as soon as possible, 
and that it is of the highest importance, as a preliminary to consider- 
ing what these steps should be, that there should be a free and 
informal exchange of opinion between those in authority at home 
and in India... 

“T would add that progress in this policy can only be achieved by 
successive stages. The British Government and the Government of 
India, on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and advance- 
ment of the Indian peoples, must be the judges of the time and 
measure of each advance, and they must be guided by the co-oper- 
ation received from those upon whom new opportunities of service 
will thus be conferred, and by the extent to which it is found that 
confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility.”’’* 


This statement of policy was never challenged by any British 
political party (although many individuals have objected to the 
principle enunciated therein) and it became not only a statement by 
the government then in power, but a pledge by Great Britain to 
India. Montagu left shortly for India where, with the assistance 
of the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, he studied the problem and 
prepared the Montagu-Chelmsford Report of 1918.%° With the 
exception of a number of changes liberalizing certain of its recom- 
mendations the proposals of the report were incorporated in the 
Government of India Act, 1919. 

The Act of 1919 created important changes in both the provincial 
and central spheres of government.j For the first time the provincial 
governments were constitutionally released to a considerable extent 
from central control. This considerable measure of provincial 
autonomy was accompanied by a very limited grant of responsible 
government. The area of provincial government was divided into 


* This statement was approved by a British Cabinet which included such eminent statesmen 
as Balfour and Curzon. It is an extraordinary fact that, according to his biographer,8 
Curzon himself was to an important extent responsible for the drafting of this statement 
and specifically for the inclusion of the words “‘responsible government,”’ intending them, 
apparently, not to have their precise constitutional significance, but merely to refer generally 
to the development of self-governing institutions. ‘‘He was greatly perturbed, it 1s 
recorded, to find that he had committed himself to the very form of government in India 
against which, less than ten years before, he had warned Lord Morley.’’9 


+ The Act of 1919 became law on December 23, 1919. Elections, under rules framed by the 
newly instituted Reforms Department of the Government of India, took place in November, 
1920, and the first meeting of the new Legislative Assembly and Council of State took 
place on February 9, 1921. Unlike the Act of 1935, the Act of 1919 was a measure which 
was consolidated with certain existing statutes and merely provided a general outline, the 
details of which had to be completed by Statutory Rules made by the Governor-General in 
Council with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council. 
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Transferred and Reserved Subjects} The Governor and his 
appointed Executive Council had complete control over Reserved 
Subjects, being responsible for them, through the Governor-General 
in Council, to the Secretary of State and the British Parliament; 
while the Governor, acting with the Indian ministers chosen by him 
(from the elected Legislative Council), administered the Transferred 
Subjects for which they were responsible to the Legislative Council. 
This system of government in the provinces came to be known as 
‘dyarchy’ because of the division between Transferred and Reserved 
Subjects. A further limitation on the degree of provincial self- 
government granted lay in the special powers given both to the Gov- 
ernors and to the Governor-General in Council, which enabled them, 
under certain circumstances, to require or prevent the passage of 
legislation, and in the further fact that the central Legislature 
remained theoretically entitled to legislate over the whole field. 

A list of Central* and Provincial Subjects, which substantially 
followed the previously existing division of functions between the 
centre and the provinces under the former centralized system of 
government, gave legal form to the devolution of authority called 
for by the reforms. Sources of revenue and powers of taxation as 
between centre and provinces were similarly allocated, customs and 
income tax constituting the principal source of central revenues and 
land revenue the most important source of provincial income. Also, 
for the first time provinces were permitted to raise loans on the 
security of provincial revenues. 

The Act of 1919 created eight Governors’ Provinces,+ which were 
to have the new form of government provided for by the reforms, 
while seven other areas§ were to continue to be directly governed 
by the central Government under Chief Commissioners. 


GOVERNMENT AT THE CENTRE 


The Legislature. At the centre a greatly increased measure of 
representative government was granted with the creation of a 
bicameral Legislature—the Council of State and the Legislative 


t Reserved Subjects were principally: police; administration of justice; land revenue; and 
(except in Bombay and Burma) forests. Transferred Subjects were chiefly: education; 
agriculture; public health; local self-government.11 

* Chiefly: defence; oe affairs; communications; commerce and banking; currency; 
customs; relations with Indian States; criminal law; census and surveys; and control of 
the All-India Services.12 

t Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces and Assam. In 1923 Burma too became a Governor’s Province, but was subse- 
quently separated from India by the Act of 1935. 

§ Burma (1919-1923), North-West Frontier Province, British Baluchistan, and certain minor 
units (Delhi, Coorg, Ajmer-Merwara, and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands). 
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Assembly—in place of the previous single-chamber Legislative 
Council. The franchise for the Assembly and the provincial Councils 
is similar, although the “property”* qualification for the former is 
somewhat higher. The franchise for the Council of State involves 
a higher “property” qualification than for the Assembly, but also 
admits as an alternative certain personal attributes, such as legis- 
lative experience or academic position. The electorate for the 
Assembly was in 1934 approximately 1,400,000,?* but that for the 
Council of State was restricted to about 17,000.+ 


The composition of the central Legislature, as laid down by the 
rules made under the Act of 1919, was as follows: 


Legislative 
Nominated members Assembly Council of State 
O51: (ol | Reena eS rrr nie 26 20§ 
Nonofficial ff .............0...cccscceesesseees 15 6 
TE Otay seeps po recta Se ccesacstecesoseau arcs: 4l|j 26 
Elected members 
Non- Moslem ..0...0..........cscceseeoeees 51 20 
IY, oJ) (<) 00 30 10 
| 5 eee dea oe no 2 1] 
European commerce ...............-.. — 3 
FUGPODEAN 6. cecsessscs cesandscestecelescconse 9 — 
Landownet...............ccecccscesesseecenee 7 — 
Indian commerce..............-.-....++ 4 — 
a io: | Rane nr eee nea es een ac nae 103 34 
144ll 60§ 


It should be noted that the Act of 1919, whether at the centre or in 
the provinces, failed to give special representation to labour, although 
only a few years previously E. S. Montagu himself had drawn 
attention to the lack of such representation in the Morley-Minto 
Reforms.?® In the Act of 1935 labour became one of the groups 
afforded special representation. 


* See below, p. 61. 

t This figure excludes qualified voters in Burma who numbered approximately 15,000.18 
t See also Appendix V. 

§ Maximum allowed. 


] Laid down in the Act as 140 and 40 (‘of whom 26 shall be official members’’). However, 
ovision was made to allow for an increase in these figures, ie only that “‘at least 
ve-sevenths of the members of the Legislative Assembly het be elected members and at 

least one-third of the other members shall be non-official members.’’14 


TIn recent years the Scheduled Castes have been given epreacareuce in the central Legis- 
Gaile Py cominstions to non-official memberships—two the Assembly and one in the 
ouncil o 
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Since 1937 the central Legislature has continued to exist sub- 
stantially as set up by the Act of 1919,* as the Federal Assembly 
provided for by the Act of 1935 has not come into existence. The 
present Assembly, elected in the winter 1934-35, has had its original 
three-year life extended several times, while the Council of State, 
last elected in 1937, has had its five-year term similarly extended.f 


The central Legislature concerns itself with matters affecting the 
whole of India and with local administration in areas where pro- 
vincial governments do not exist. The Governor-General has the 
widest powers to prevent the introduction of legislation affecting 
finance, religion, defence and external affairs or to enforce the 
passage of bills which he may deem essential, but the exercise of 
this latter power is subject to confirmation by Parliament in Great 
Britain and was actually used only ten times between 1921 and 
1937.16 In practice, most of the budget expenditure is authorized 
by the Governor-General without being subject to vote by the 
Legislature. As for votable expenditure, the Governor-General has 
power, and has often exercised it, to restore a rejected demand to 
the Finance Bill and to declare it passed. The powers which the 
Governor-General possesses in the field of finance, particularly army 
appropriations, have given rise to many bitter debates in the 
Assembly, although the reluctance of the Governor-General to use 
his various measures of compulsion has often enabled the Assembly 
to make important changes. However, the limited extent to which 
India has acquired any real control of financial policy has been 
summed up by one authority as follows: 


“Despite the various constitutional reforms, India has, so far, been 
granted no real financial independence, control from England being 
exercised through the currency link with sterling, directly over the 
Reserve Bank, and indirectly by the dependence upon British capital 
and capitalists. Above all, the Act of 1935 imposed stringent finan- 
cial limitations on the adoption of a constructive economic policy, 
even by the ‘autonomous’ Provincial Governments, which found 
themselves responsible for the ‘nation-building’ subjects (such as 
agriculture, public health and education), but dependent on elastic 
sources of revenue.’?" 

* Pending the coming into effect of its federal proposals, the Act of 1935 made provision 


(Part XIII and the 9th Schedule) for the continuance of the existing form of central 
government. 

t It should be noted that the life of the central Legislature can be, and has been, extended 
by decision of the Governor-General for one year at a time,18 whereas postponement of 
elections in 1941 to the provincial legislatures required a special Act of Parliament under 
which the life of the provincial legislatures was extended until twelve months after the 
termination of hostilities. 
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Since its inception the Legislative Assembly has played an import- 
ant part in Indian politics and has attracted the participation of 
many of India’s ablest politicians. Because responsible government 
was not introduced at the centre, the Assembly tended from the 
outset to become a permanent critic of the Government. In spite 
of this it has managed to enact, in agreement with the Government 
of India, a fairly substantial body of worth-while legislation. But 
the main purpose of the dominant nationalist element, especially 
those representing Congress Party views, was not to work the 
constitution but rather to change it as rapidly as possible with a 
view to obtaining complete self-government at the centre. In 
practice, the official bloc of civil servants always votes with the 
Government. The attitude of the other nominated members and of 
the Europeans varies, the former including certain persistent critics 
of Government whose votes the Government often, perhaps even 
usually, gets but on which it cannot rely. Depending on the nature 
of the measure, varying degrees of support come from the Moslems. 

Commencing in the autumn of 1939, Congress members at the 
request of their national leaders boycotted the meetings of the 
Assembly, while Moslem League members similarly boycotted one 
session during 1941. One effect of this was that the Government 
of India was able to secure majority support for its proposals during 
the early war years to a far greater extent than in the years before 
1939. However, early in 1944 certain Congress members resumed 
attendance at Assembly meetings, since when increased opposition to 
Government measures from the returning Congress as well as the 
Moslem members has once more resulted in frequent defeat of 
Government proposals. The Council of State has always been 
representative of more conservative interests than the Assembly and 
has frequently taken a very different view towards Government 
proposals from that taken in the Assembly. 


The Executive. The executive at the centre consists of the 
Governor-General and his appointed Executive Council, each member 
of which (including the Governor-General) acts as a minister in 
charge of some part of the administration. These members are not, 
in contrast to the ministers in the provinces, responsible in any 
respect to the elected Legislature (although they are nominated to 
a seat in either chamber), but together with the Governor-General 
are collectively responsible to the Secretary of State for India 
(always a member of the British Cabinet) and through him to the 
British Parliament. 
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In recent years the Governor-General’s Executive Council has been 
enlarged so that as at September 1945 it consisted of seventeen mem- 
bers (including the Viceroy) of whom twelve were Indians. The first 
increase occurred in July 1941'* through the separation of 
three previously joint portfolios and the creation of two new 
ones which made it possible to appoint five distinguished non- 
official Indians, giving the Council a nonofficial majority for the 
first time and bringing in Indians who, while generally well- 
disposed towards Great Britain, included some with nationalist 
views and former associations with Congress. This _ resulted 
in an Executive Council of thirteen, eight of whom were Indians, 
while British officials held the four key portfolios of Finance, 
Defence, "Communications and Home (responsible for internal 
order). In addition, the Viceroy, as usual, held the portfolio 
of External Affairs. Such an enlargement had originally been 
proposed in the British offers of October-November 1939 and 
August 1940,* but implementation had been delayed because the 
British had considered it desirable at that time to secure the approval 
of Congress and the Moslem League, or at least of the League, to 
the composition of any enlarged Executive Council. On July 2, 
1942 the Council was again increased—from thirteen to sixteen 
members. The Defence Department was divided into a War 
Department and a Defence Department, and the Communications 
Department was replaced by a War Transport Department and a 
Posts and Air Department. Indians held all portfolios except five 
(War, Home, War Transport, Finance and External Affairs), while 
for the first time a Sikh (Sir Jogendra Singh) and a member of 
the Depressed Classes (Dr. B. R. Ambedkar) were included. Also 
a Membership without Portfolio was created, which was to be held 
by India’s representative in the War Cabinet in London. In May 
1943 the membership of the Executive Council was reconstituted 
so that it came to consist of five British members (including the 
Viceroy), four Hindus, four Moslems, one representative each of 
the Sikhs and the Depressed Classes, with the Membership without 
Portfolio being temporarily vacant. Finally, in June 1944 the 
creation of the new Department of Planning and Development 
brought the number of the Executive Council to seventeen. Thus, 
five departments, admittedly the most important ones, remained in 
the hands of non-Indians, while the majority of the Council con- 
sisted of Indians who were nonoffcials, representing fairly wide 


* See below, pp. 202-8, and Appendix XV. 
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geographical and communal diversification, although including none 
who represented the major political groups in India. 

The position of the Governor-General and the Executive Council, 
and their relationship to the Secretary of State, are often not clearly 
understood. Criticism of British policy towards India often centres 
on the autocratic powers of control believed to be exercised by the 
Secretary of State, the India Office or the Governor-General. It is 
important, therefore, to make clear what these powers are and the 
manner in which they are exercised in practice. The position of the 
Secretary of State is discussed more fully at the end of this chapter. 
This section will deal primarily with the relations of the Governor- 
General to his Executive Council. 

The constitutional position is as follows: the Governor-General 
in Council “is a corporate body collectively responsible to the Secre- 
tary of State and Parliament.’”’® This body is the central executive 
of British India and all the departments of government of British 
India come under its charge. Professor Coupland, an outstanding 
constitutional authority, has described the position as it exists in law 
and as it works in practice: 


“.. the Governor-General has to work with his Executive Council- 
lors who constitute together with him a statutory corporation making 
collective decisions for which he and they are collectively responsible. 
He sits with them in no sense as their master but rather as their 
colleague; he is primus inter pares. For the administration of the 
departments of which the Members are in charge they are answer- 
able not to the Governor-General alone but to the Governor-General 
in Council, z.e., the Government as a whole. And the Governor- 
General in all matters, save only those few in which he is required 
to exercise his personal authority, is normally expected, like his 
colleagues, to accept the majority decision of the Council.’’° 


The Act of 1935, however, did two things. It increased some- 
what the personal authority of the Governor-General in that it gave 
to him personally, instead of as formerly to the Governor-General in 
Council, control of provincial governors where they exercised their 
“special responsibilities” in the provincial field against their ministers’ 
advice. In addition, it gave him an ultimate power to veto the 
majority opinion of his Council. But how, in practice, do things 
operate? On this point Professor Coupland and two members of 
the Executive Council itself have something to say: 


“, . . subject to the obligation to report to the Secretary of State, 
the Governor-General is authorized to act against the wishes of his 
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Council on virtually any question . . . and, if indeed he were fre- 
quently to use this authority and were supported in its use by the 
Secretary of State, then ‘autocrat’ would not be altogether a 
misnomer. But in fact this overriding power, like that of the 
Secretary of State, is only a reserve power. It is entrusted to the 
Governor-General de jure to ensure that the residue of Parliament’s 
responsibility for the government of India can in the last resort be 
fulfilled. But de facto the power stays in reserve... 

“It is not true, then, that the Governor-General ts an autocrat, but it 
would be equally false to suggest that he has no more power than his 
colleagues in the Council. He not only presides over it, with a casting 
vote at need, and arranges the conduct of its business, but he dis- 
cusses all important departmental matters separately with the Mem- 
bers of Council in charge of them; and, while he may never overrule, 
his experience and authority must give weight to his opinions with his 
colleagues, whether he is dealing with them singly or with all of them 
in Council. Moreover it is for the Governor-General to determine 
whether a matter is of sufficient importance to go to Council... 
Normally, however, it would be unconstitutional for the Governor- 
General to overstretch his personal authority; and the law intends 
that all matters of real importance should be discussed by the Council, 
and, unless the Governor-General should exercise his overriding 
power, decided by it.’’?® 


In support of this description of the practical situation Professor 
Coupland calls in evidence two members of the Executive Council. 
Said Sir Firoz Khan Noon on August 24, 1942: 


“I have been in office since October 3, 1941, and I can say this 
without fear of contradiction that on not a single occasion has the 
Viceroy ever overruled me... on many an occasion there have come 
up questions before the Executive Council which some of us con- 
sidered as being of a controversial nature. Not in a single case has 
the Viceroy ever vetoed the decision of the majority in favour of 
the minority.’’?? 


Sir J. P. Srivastava, speaking in the Council of State on September 
24, 1942, said: 


“We Executive Councillors to-day are being treated in the most 
liberal manner, and we have never had an instance in which the 
Governor-General has deemed it fit to exercise his veto.”’! 


Undoubtedly the Governor-General possesses legal powers which 
can be used in the last analysis to enable him to act as a complete 
autocrat, but which, at any rate in recent years, have largely been 
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held in reserve. It is, perhaps, arguable whether the experience of 
recent years provides adequate evidence of what the situation might 
be if the Executive Council were to include in its membership repre- 
sentatives of the leading political groups. Moreover, the fact that 
the Governor-General, unlike a Prime Minister under the British 
system of responsible government, exercises substantial control over 
the agenda in advance of Council meetings obviously gives him an 
exceptional influence. But if we are to take the recent past as a 
basis of comment, it would seem largely correct to point out that 
criticism of the Governor-General’s autocratic position is primarily 
valid only if the criticism is directed against what he might do 
legally, rather than against what he has done in practice. The same 
comment is applicable to the authority exercised by the Secretary 
of State. 


GOVERNMENT IN THE PROVINCES 


Government in the provinces was carried on by a Governor and 
Executive Council and a Legislative Council, the Governor in Council 
administering the Reserved Subjects and the Governor acting with 
Ministers chosen by him from the Legislative Council administering 
the Transferred Subjects. The Governor and the Executive Council 
were appointed, as previously, by the British, although henceforth 
the Executive Council, consisting of two to four persons, contained 
in practice an equal number of Indian and British members. The 
Legislative Councils were greatly enlarged over those set up by the 
reforms of 1909, the requirement being that at least seventy per 
cent of their members should be elected and a maximum of twenty 
per cent should be appointed civil servants, the balance being made 
up of a varying number of nonofficials in order to give a voice to 
groups not otherwise represented.* The franchise grantec by the 
act created a total provincial electorate in 1920 of some 5 millions, 
the qualification being, broadly, payment of rents, land revenue or 
income tax. Communal electorates were reluctantly retained for the 
Moslems and extended to the Sikhs, Europeans, Indian Christians 
and Anglo-Indians. 

The operation of government in the provinces can be best under- 
stood if separate accounts are given of how it worked in relation 
to Reserved and Transferred Subjects. Reserved Subjects came 
under the absolute control of the Governor and his appointed Execu- 
tive Council, each member acting as a Minister in charge of a depart- 


* See Appendix IV. 
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ment dealing with one or more of the Reserved Subjects, with an 
ex-officio seat in the Legislative Council but ultimately responsible 
to the Governor-General in Council and through him to the Secretary 
of State and Parliament. Legislative proposals relating to Reserved 
Subjects were introduced into the Legislative Council by a member 
of the Executive Council. If the Legislative Council refused to pass 
the legislation submitted to it or amended it in a manner unaccept- 
able to the Governor in Council, it lay within the Governor’s power 
to secure its enactment by “certifying” that it was necessary. This 
involved reference to the Governor-General and ultimately to 
Parliament in Great Britain before such a measure could be regarded 
as law and put into operation, the only exception being where the 
Governor certified that a state of emergency existed requiring 
immediate implementation of the measure. In this case, such legis- 
lation was still subject to subsequent scrutiny by Parliament. In any 
case, legislation on a Reserved Subject required the assent of both 
the Governor and the Governor-General before it could become law. 

Transferred Subjects came under the Governor acting with 
Ministers, who were chosen by him from the elected members of 
the Legislative Council on the basis that they were likely to receive 
the support of a majority of that body. The Transferred Subjects 
were grouped into portfolios, each with a Minister in charge, and the 
Ministers were responsible to the elected Legislature in whose hands 
lay the power, for instance, of voting their salaries. The Governor 
ordinarily followed his Ministers’ advice but was, under certain 
circumstances, entitled to ignore it. He also had power to veto 
bills passed by the Legislature but not the power of certification, 
as in the case of Reserved Subjects. 

The practical operation of dyarchy varied somewhat from 
province to province. Broadly speaking, it was not successful in 
its main purpose, which was to give Indians training in responsible 
government. Various factors contributed to this. One was the 
failure of any party system to develop except in one province, 
Madras. This was in part due to the refusal of the Swarajist group, 
as the Congress Party styled themselves at this time, to take any 
part other than one of opposition to the working of the reforms. 
Ministers, responsible for the Transferred Subjects, were unable to 
depend on the support of a stable majority of the elected Legislature 
and to an important extent had to rely on the votes of the nominated 
officials, responsible for the Reserved Subjects, who were also in a 
real sense their colleagues. Again, Governors for the most part 
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adopted the practice of carrying on government by the method of 
joint meetings of members of the Executive Council and Ministers. 
The consequences of all this were twofold. The division of respon- 
sibility, as between Members and Ministers, for Reserved and 
Transferred Subjects became obscured and as a result Ministers 
came to be looked upon as “Government men,” not very different 
from the members of the Executive Council as it had existed before 
1919. This attitude towards Ministers had, in turn, the natural 
result of creating a lack of interest in the working of the new form 
of government, as well as lack of appreciation of the extent to which 
a measure of responsible government had actually been granted. This 
situation was aggravated by the fact that the years after 1919 were 
marked by an economic depression which involved, in accordance 
with the orthodox financial practice of the time, wholesale cuts in 
expenditure in every field, whether Reserved or Transferred. This 
made it almost impossible for the Ministers to pursue active policies 
of social welfare in matters such as education, public health or 
agriculture, which might have had the effect of drawing attention to 
the extent to which power in those matters had been placed in 
Indian hands. 

Of course, the experience of dyarchy was not wholly without 
beneficial results. Some practical education in the working of repre- 
sentative institutions was afforded on a fairly wide scale. Undoubt- 
edly discussion in the elected legislature frequently influenced legis- 
lation on Reserved Subjects. Governors were always exceedingly 
reluctant to use the special powers given to them and did, in fact, 
use them very sparingly, except in one or two provinces. But it 
is interesting to note that, although dyarchy, as created by the Act 
of 1919, failed to achieve its main purpose in the provinces, the 
same principle was nevertheless incorporated in the framework of 
government proposed for the Federal Legislature by the Act of 
1935.7? 

Thus it will be seen that the degree of self-government introduced 
by the Act of 1919 was limited and hedged around by many 
restrictions. However, if comparison is made with the previously 
existing form of government or with British policy towards India 
as expressed during the preceding decade, the Act of 1919 repre- 
sented a profoundly significant change which, if eventually developed 
to its logical conclusion by both British and Indians, could be expected 
ultimately to give India the same complete degree of autonomy as 
that possessed by the Dominions. 
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Elections took place in November 1920 for both provincial and 
central Legislatures, and the new machinery began to function. The 
new constitution was launched at a singularly difficult time, with 
violent political unrest everywhere and with memories of repressive 
legislation such as the Rowlatt Act of 1919 and of the Amritsar 
‘“‘massacre” of the same year fresh in the minds of the growing body 
of Indian nationalists. The constitution was regarded by Indian 
opinion as merely a first step in the direction of a much wider 
measure of self-government. Dyarchy in the provinces, the transfer 
to them of inadequate revenues to fulfil their new duties, and the 
wide powers of the Governor-General in the central sphere, were 
under constant attack. 


The act provided that the new constitutional arrangements should 
be reviewed within ten years to determine what changes were 
desirable. Consequently the Simon Commission* was appointed in 
1927 and toured India in an atmosphere of disorder and suspicion 
in an attempt to discover what improvements were required. The 
purposes of the commission were to some extent misunderstood and 
it was boycotted by the principal Indian political groups. It reported 
in 1930, recommending complete responsible government in the 
provinces and the abandonment of dyarchy, together with other 
important changes. But Indian opinion repudiated the recommenda- 
tions of the commission, some observers felt thoughtlessly and 
unwisely, and an entirely new approach was made with the initiation 
in 1930 of a series of Round Table Conferences in London at which 
were present Indians of many shades of opinion, including the 
Princes, but at which the Congress Party was scarcely represented. 
Gandhi was present at the second conference in 1931 but did not 
play an active or constructive part. It proved possible at the confer- 
ences to raise the level of discussion on Indian political matters well 
above the petty squabbles which had previously interfered with 
really co-operative work on reform, and gradually a new constitu- 
tion was hammered out and published as a White Paper in March 
1933.78 Following study by a Joint Select Committee of Parlia- 
ment, the plan was presented to Parliament with a few modifications 
and became law as the Government of India Act, 1935. 


t See below, p. 191. 
* See below, p. 193. 


+ An interesting feature of this Joint Select Committee, over which Lord Linlithgow 
(subsequently appointed Viceroy) presided, was the presence of delegates from British 
India and the States who played an active part in the discussions of the committee, 
including the examination of witnesses. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF 1935 


The Act of 1935 established full responsible government in the 
provinces subject, however, to certain limitations. It also provided 
for the federation of India, which was to include both provinces 
and States, organized on the dyarchical basis which had previously 
existed in the provinces under the Act of 1919. The Governors’ 
Provinces now numbered eleven, the act having provided for the 
creation of two new ones, Sind and Orissa, while the North-West 
Frontier Province, previously a Chief Commissioner’s Province, had 
become a Governor’s Province in 1932. The proposals of the act 
were to be put into effect first in the provinces and later at the 
centre, in both cases only after budgetary stability was assured, 
only as the British Government thought advisable, and only at the 
centre after rulers of States representing not less than half the total 
population of all the States and who were entitled to occupy at least 
52 of the 104 seats allotted to them in the upper house of the Federal 
Legislature had signified their wish to accede to the scheme (Section 
5). The portion of the constitution affecting the provinces became 
effective on April 1, 1937.* Efforts were made, especially by Lord 
Linlithgow (Viceroy and Governor-General, 1936-1943) prior to 
the outbreak of war, to achieve the Federation, but these were 
blocked by disputes with the Congress Party as to the terms and 
conditions on which the States would be allowed to enter, as well 
as by increased misgivings on the part of the States themselves as to 
the ultimate implications of the federal scheme for them. Finally, 
in a statement made by the Governor-General on September 11, 
1939,?°+ the British Government deferred until the conclusion of the 
war any further steps for the implementation and possible modifica- 
tion of the proposed plans for a federal government. 


PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY UNDER THE AcT oF 1935 


The Act of 1935 made the provinces autonomous in a sphere of 
duties and resources precisely assigned to them and free of control 
from the centre. This was an important change from the Act of 
1919 under which the provinces exercised authority devolved from 
the Government of India while “the Central Legislature remains 
theoretically entitled to legislate over the whole field.’”?* For the 
first time the provinces were now given a separate legal personality. 


* Actually, the electoral provisions of the act commenced to operate July 3, 1936.24 
t See below, p. 202. 
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The division between Provincial and Central Subjects followed, for 
the most part, the division established under the Act of 1919, while 
the right of concurrent legislation with the centre was given to the 
provinces in certain matters (7th Schedule). An allocation of 
financial resources, as between the centre and the provinces, aimed 
at establishing the latter’s independence. 


In addition to creating provincial autonomy, the Act of 1935 
established, as already mentioned, responsible government in all 
provincial matters, subject only to certain discretionary power given 
to the Governor. The Governor in each province is assisted by a 
Council of Ministers selected by him and responsible to the Legis- 
lature. The choice of Ministers is governed by the Instrument of 
Instructions issued to Governors on the authority of the British 
Parliament. These instructions, which, it should be noted, constitute 
an essential part of the 1935 Constitution, require a Governor 


“to appoint, in consultation with the person who in his judgment is 
most likely to command a stable majority in the Legislature, those 
persons (including so far as practicable members of important 
minority communities) who will best be in a position collectively to 
command the confidence of the Legislature. In so acting, he shall 
bear constantly in mind the need for fostering a sense of joint 
responsibility among his Ministers.”?" 


The discretionary powers given to provincial Governors, which 
constitute the limitation placed on full responsible government, take 
two forms. A Governor is in certain matters “to act in his discre- 
tion or to exercise his individual judgment” (Sections 50, 54), and 
in those matters he is responsible to the Governor-General and so 
eventually to Parliament. Professor Coupland has summed up the 
situation as follows: 


“The Governor is to ‘act in his discretion’ in such matters as the 
summoning of the legislature, the appointment of Ministers, the 
giving or withholding assent to bills or their reservation, and the 
administration of ‘backward’ areas excluded from ministerial 
control. On these matters Ministers are not entitled to tender advice, 
but there is nothing to prevent the Governor from asking them for 
it, collectively or individually, without being bound to act on it. 

“The Governor is to ‘exercise his individual judgment’ mainly in 
the discharge of his ‘special responsibilities’ . . . Ministers are 
entitled, and expected, to tender advice to the Governor, but, having 
considered it, he is free to do what he thinks right.”’?* 
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The act (Section 52) lists seven “special responsibilities,” which 
relate to matters such as the safeguarding of minorities, the main- 
tenance of order, the protection of the rights of Indian States, and 
so forth. Finally, Section 93 provides that the Governor can take 
over all powers of government in the event of a breakdown of the 
constitutional machinery. This involves the issue of a Proclamation 
which only remains valid for six months unless continued in force 
by the authority of the British Parliament. 

In practice, the Governors have exercised the greatest restraint 
in using the wide special powers which they possess. Moreover, it 
is important to realize that the “special responsibilities” both of the 
Governor-General and of the provincial Governors merely give 
reserve powers to override ministerial advice. They do not imply 
the taking away of certain fields of action from Ministers, but merely 
that a Governor, in the event that a situation develops where his 
“special responsibility” is involved, is permitted to decide whether 
or not to accept the advice given him by his Ministers. The 
Governor’s Instrument of Instructions enjoins him “so to exer- 
cise his powers as not to enable his Ministers to rely upon his special 
responsibility in order to relieve themselves of responsibilities which 
are properly their own.’?’ 

Thus dyarchy as it existed under the Act of 1919 no longer pre- 
vails in the provinces and, subject only to the Governor’s discretion- 
ary exercise of power in certain allotted fields, all matters are dealt 
with by the Legislatures which consist in some provinces of one 
chamber and in others of two*. The members of the lower chamber, 
the Legislative Assembly, are chosen by an electorate of over 30 
million people for all the provinces?® as compared with about 5 million 
in 1920 under the former act. In the Legislatures seats are appor- 
tioned,j as under the Act of 1919, on the basis of separate elector- 
ates with “weightage’’t, seats being allotted to the various communi- 
ties on the basis of the Communal Award of 1932 as modified by the 
Poona Pact.§ 


THE WORKING OF PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY SINCE 1937 


The immediate result of the 1937 elections was to bring Congress 
governments into office in seven provinces (Madras, Bombay, Central 
Provinces and Berar, United Provinces, Bihar, North-West Fron- 


* Provinces possessing a bicameral legislature (Legislative Assembly and Legislative Council) 
are: Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, Bibar, Assam. 

t See Appendix VI. 

t See Appendix VIII. 

§ See Appendix IX. 
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tier Province and Orissa) and non-Congress governments in four 
provinces (Bengal, the Punjab, Assam and Sind). Conditions in 
Assam and Sind proved particularly unstable with the result that by 
October 1938 a Congress government was in office in Assam, while 
in Sind a non-Congress government kept itself in office from March 
1938 to February 1940 (and later from March 1941 to October 
1942) by adopting a Congress policy which earned it some much- 
needed Congress votes in the Legislature. Shortly after the out- 
break of war in 1939, all the Congress governments (by that time 
eight) resigned, some with a good deal of regret. Their resignation 
took place, not on any provincial issues, but at the behest of the 
national leaders of the Congress Party largely’as a protest against 
the British refusal to proceed with further constitutional reform 
until after the war*. In these provinces, constitutional government 
was superseded (except in Assam) by Governor’s rule, as provided 
for by Section 93 of the act. Constitutional government continued 
to operate in four provinces (Bengal, the Punjab, Sind and Assam), 
although temporarily suspended under Section 93 in Assam from 
December 1941 to August 1942, and it was revived under a coalition 
in Orissa from November 1941 to June 1944. At the end of 1944 
the position was that Governor’s rule under Section 93 existed in 
six provinces (Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces, United Prov- 
inces, Bihar and Orissa), while constitutional government had 
continued or been revived in five provinces (Bengal, the Punjab, 
Sind, Assam, and the North-West Frontier Province). The North- 
West Frontier Province, an almost entirely Moslem-populated area, 
originally had a Congress government, but this was replaced in May 
1943, after three and a half years of Governor’s rule, by a Moslem 
League government.j In the early months of 1945 certain develop- 
ments occurred of which the most interesting was the replacement 
of this League ministry by a Congress ministry, while in Assam a 
reorganized ministry, without actual Congress participation but based 
on Congress support (withdrawn in July), took office in March. On 
the other hand, in Bengal a series of political events led at the end 
of March to the application of Section 93. 

Thus experience of responsible government under Congress Party 
ministries lasted slightly less than two and a half years, whereas in 
the case of three non-Congress governments experience has been 
continuous since 1937. Broadly speaking, the working of respon- 


* See below, pp. 202-5. 
t See below, p. 96. 
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sible government in the provinces under the Act of 1935 can be 
described as having been reasonably successful, even if it did not 
fulfil in all respects some of the expectations of the authors of the 
Act or the hopes of others who may have expected an Indian com- 
munity to operate the British form of parliamentary government in 
the same manner as Englishmen would under the very different 
circumstances prevailing in their own country or as it is operated 
under yet other circumstances, in some respects more akin to Indian 
conditions, in countries such as Canada, Australia or South Africa. 
Provincial governments took a responsible attitude toward adminis- 
trative problems, including the important and difficult matter of law 
and order. Relations between the civil services and their new political 
chiefs were on the whole good. Financial policy was conducted on 
orthodox and cautious lines. Particularly significant was the fact 
that measures of social reform were actively and in large measure 
successfully pursued, justifying ‘The old contention that Indian self- 
government was a necessity for any really radical attack on the social 
backwardness of India.”*° Ministers showed themselves to have 
ability, as well as willingness to work, although this was somewhat 
truer of the Congress than the non-Congress provinces. 

Certain differences between Congress and non-Congress provinces 
also revealed themselves. In the latter the absence of any effective 
party system, which was largely due to the extreme multiplicity of 
parties, created instability in the ministries with a tendency to 
produce conflict for power rather than conflict over principle and 
policy. In the Congress provinces, where the discipline of the 
Congress Party produced far greater stability, a problem existed 
because the ministries permitted themselves to be subject in large 
measure to the dictates of the national leaders of the Congress 
Party (1e., the Working Committee*) who had, in spite of the 
Congress decision to take office in the provinces, adopted an attitude 
involving repudiation of the Act of 1935 and who considered their 
chief objective to be the freeing of India from every vestige of alien 
rule. 


In October 1939 the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, said: 


“For nearly two-and-a-half years now the Provinces have been 
conducting their own affairs under the scheme of the Act. That they 
have done so, on the whole, with great success, even if now and 
then difficulties have arisen, no one can question. Whatever the 
political party in power in those Provinces, all can look with satis- 


* See below, p. 97. 
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faction on a distinguished record of public achievement during the 
last two-and-a-half years.” 


FEDERAL PROPOSALS OF THE Act oF 1935 


The federation provided for by the Act of 1935 was to include 
(1) the States acceding to the federation, (2) the eleven Governors’ 
Provinces,f entering as autonomous bodies, and (3) the Chief Com- 
missioners’ Provincest which are areas subject entirely to the 
Governor-General and only nominally part of the federation. 


Although political events in India, especially since the Cripps 
Mission of 1942, now make it certain that the proposals for feder- 
ation contained in the Act of 1935 will never be implemented within 
the terms of the act itself, the important degree to which much 
Indian political discussion in recent years has revolved around the 
proposals put forward by this act makes a brief account of them 
necessary. The dyarchical form of government, which the Simon 
Commission found unworkable in the provinces and which was 
eliminated there by the Act of 1935, was introduced into the pro- 
posed government at the centre where the subjects of defence, 
external affairs, ecclesiastical affairs and tribal areas (Section 
11) were “reserved” to the control of the Governor-General who, 
in addition, had “special responsibilities” in matters affecting, for 
example, peace and order, finance, minorities and rights of Indian 
States* (Section 12). The other Central Subjects were “trans- 
ferred” to Ministers, and here the Governor-General was to be 
assisted by a “council of ministers’ chosen by himself from the 
Legislature (Sections 9 and 10). 


The Federal Legislature was to consist of two chambers, the 
Council of State and the Federal Assembly. Of the 156 members 
of the former from British India, 150 were to be directly elected, 
while the 104 from the States would be appointed by the rulers. In 
the case of the Federal Assembly, members from British India 
were to be elected by the members of the provincial Legislative 
Assemblies, and 125 members were to be appointed by rulers of 
States acceding to the federation. This distribution of seatst in the 
two chambers of the Federal Legislature became the chief obstacle 


t Madras, pamapey, Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar, the Central Provinces 
and Berar, Assam, the North-West Frontier Province, Orissa, ind. 
t BAe ean Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
‘ant ip 
pecuons 152 and 153 also give the Governor-General complete control over the Reserve 
° 
t See Appendices VI and VII. 
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to completion of federation. Under the proposed plan the Indian 
States, whose representatives would be appointed by the rulers and 
whose influence would almost certainly be in the direction of extreme 
conservatism, were to have one-third of the seats in the lower house 
and 40 per cent of the seats in the upper house, although the 
population of the States is only 24 per cent of the population of 
India. The British Indian members of both houses would be split 
up among so many groups (Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, Europeans, 
Landlords, etc.) that the States would for many years hold the 
balance of power and could, and probably would, block the radical 
tendencies of the Congress party.{ The latter has, therefore, 
fought hard for some measure of democratic representation in the 
States, which would produce some Congress support and thus help 
to break up the solid conservative and pro-British front. This 
controversy was shelved, first as a result of the September 1939 deci- 
sion by the British Government to defer further implementation of 
constitutional reform until after the war, and later, as events associ- 
ated with the Cripps Mission and its aftermath caused discussion 
of the federal proposals contained in the Act of 1935 to fall into 
the background. However, the question of what form of central 
government India should have is a key problem, discussion of which 
is bound to recur in one form or another. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE INDIA OFFICE 


An account of the structure and working of government in India 
would be incomplete without some reference to the part played by 
the Secretary of State for India and the India Office. The India 
Office is a department of government in Great Britain, is staffed 
by British civil servants and is the organization at the disposal of 
the Secretary of State for carrying out his responsibilities. The 
Secretary of State for India is the political head of this department 
and is always a member of the British Cabinet. On him devolves 
responsibility for dealing with such Indian matters as continue to 
remain subject to the control of the British Parliament. 

The office of Secretary of State came into existence in 1858. Under 
the Government of India Act of that year, Indian affairs were to be 
administered in future by a Secretary of State in Council in 
succession to the former Court of Directors and Board of Control. 
This involved, to some extent, a continuance of the former element 


t See below, p. 144, and also p. 198. 
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of divided responsibility, the Council in effect inheriting the powers 
of the Court of Directors while the Secretary of State assumed the 
powers of the Board of Control. Thus, after 1858 the Secretary 
of State became “the agent of Parliament for the discharge of its 
responsibility in Indian affairs.” But, although “Parliament became 
a direct guardian of India . . . it remained a sleepy guardian. The 
government of India was controlled by the Secretary of State in the 
name of Parliament, but his policies and acts generally remained un- 
scrutinized and uncontrolled by Parliament, except in a few 
cases ...”*? Until 1919 the salary of the Secretary of State and the 
expenditures of the India Office were charged to Indian revenues. 
The latter charge, involving a sum of about £200,000 a year, was 
always bitterly criticized by the Indian National Congress. 

As indicated above, a council was associated with the Secretary of 
State. This was the Council of India, “a consultative body, with a 
limited veto and without the power of initiative,”*? which continued 
to exist until 1937. Matters affecting the revenues of India, the 
civil service and contracts required the approval of a majority vote 
of this council, but on other matters the Secretary of State was free 
to decide for himself. The council, at first consisting of fifteen 
members but later reduced in numbers (until by 1936 it consisted 
of nine members of whom three were Indians), always had to 
include a substantial number of individuals who had _ recently 
returned from long service in India. It was not until after 1907 
that the council came to include two Indians. ‘The majority of the 
Council have usually been retired members of the Indian Civil 
Service and it is the common belief in India that their chief function 
has been to block the adoption of acts which are supposed to be 
inimical to the interests of the Service.”** The Act of 1935 did away 
with the Council of India as from April 1, 1937, replacing it by a 
group of from three to six advisers, whom the Secretary of State 
is free to consult or ignore and by whose advice he is bound only in 
a few specified matters. 

The Act of 1919 defined the powers of the Secretary of State. He 
was to superintend and control everything which related to the 
government and revenues of India. The Governor-General, and 
through him the Governors of the provinces, were subject to his 
orders. He acted as the constitutional adviser of the Crown on 
Indian affairs, which meant that appointments and dismissals were 
made on his advice. But the introduction of a limited measure of 
responsible government in the provinces involved some relaxation 
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of control by the Secretary of State, as compared with the control 
exercised by him or by the Secretary of State in Council prior to 
1919. This was effected by rules issued under the terms of the 
act, by which it became the practice that the Secretary of State would 
ordinarily never interfere in anything to do with a Reserved Subject 
when the provincial Government and Legislature were in agreement, 
and that in anything to do with a Transferred Subject any control 
by the Secretary of State would only be exercised in most exceptional 
and carefully defined circumstances. The relationship of Parliament 
to Indian affairs was similarly involved, and after 1921 it became 
established practice that members of Parliament could not initiate 
discussion in the British House of Commons relating to the admin- 
istration of Transferred Subjects.** Another development of 
interest at this time was the appointment of a Joint Committee of 
both Houses of Parliament for the special purpose of studying 
Indian questions. 


The same principle was applied to fiscal matters. In an attempt 
to eliminate the widely held belief that Indian fiscal policy was 
dictated in London for the benefit of Great Britain, the Joint Select 
Committee which had been set up to study the Government of India 
Bill in 1919 made a recommendation which was accepted and which 
subsequently became known as the Fiscal Convention. This involved 
an understanding that “the Secretary of State should as far as 
possible avoid interference on this subject [1.e., tariff arrangements | 
when the Government of India and its Legislature are in agree- 
ment, and they [the Joint Select Committee] think that his inter- 
vention, when it does take place, should be limited to safeguarding 
the international obligations of the Empire or any fiscal arrange- 
ments within the Empire to which His Majesty’s Government is a 
party’**> Subsequently, this arrangement was more closely defined 
and the Simon Commission, reporting in 1930, stated: 


“it is now settled policy that the Secretary of State does not inter- 
fere with the enactment of any tariff measure upon which the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Indian Legislature are agreed; but as a 
member of His Majesty’s Government he cannot divest himself of 
responsibility for ensuring that no such measure cuts across general 
Empire policy or is so unfair to any constituent part of the Empire 
as to bring India into conflict with it. This responsibility he can, 
in the last resort, fulfil by exercising his right of advising the 
Crown to disallow the measure, if passed. But in order to avoid 


* The text of this recommendation is reproduced in Appendix ITI. 
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such a conflict if possible, he is kept informed in advance of the 
Government of India’s intentions in regard to such legislation before 
the Legislature is consulted and, therefore, before the Convention 
operates. Any observations which he offers on the proposed legisla- 
tion receive the fullest consideration from the Government of India; 
but it is at liberty to accept or reject any suggestions made or advice 
given in deciding on the proposals to be placed before the Legisla- 
ture.” 


A High Commissioner for India, resident in London and paid by 
and responsible to the Government of India, was appointed after 
1919 to take over agency work for the central and provincial gov- 
ernments previously handled by the Secretary of State and the India 
Office. 

As under the Act of 1919, so under the Act of 1935, the Secre- 
tary of State’s control was “relaxed” to the extent that complete 
or partial responsible government was introduced in India, although 
in those matters where the Governor-General or Governors had 
special powers or responsibilities they remained subject to the Sec- 
retary of State. The Act of 1935 also made an essential change 
in the Secretary of State’s legal position which is worth mention- 
ing. Until 1935 executive authority in India had been legally vested 
in the Secretary of State in a sense that made his position entirely 
different from, for instance, that of the Secretary of State for the 
Dominions where, under Dominion status, all executive and legis- 
lative authority is vested in the Crown and where the Secretary of 
State for the Dominions occupies no place in the constitutional 
law of the Dominions. This special position held by the Secretary 
of State down to 1935 owes its origin to circumstances connected 
with the earlier period of British rule in India, especially with the 
regime of the East India Company. The consequences of the change 
effected in 1935 is that it “has placed the Crown and the Secretary 
of State in their true positions and has brought the constitutional 
law of India to some extent in line with that of the Dominions, 
although this similarity should not be allowed to obscure the fact 
of the continued existence of differences in other essential respects 
between India and the Dominions.’”*’ A further change has been 
that since 1935 the Prime Minister of Great Britain has had the 
right to choose the Governor-General, as well as to be consulted 
regarding other important appointments. 


The Secretary of State undoubtedly possesses very wide powers, 
as does the Governor-General. Legally, he can require both the 
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Governor-General and the Governor-General in Council to follow 
his instructions. “But on any important issue this power of control 
and direction, though unrestricted de jure, is nowadays rarely exer- 
cised. In ordinary circumstances it does not need to be and is not 
used.” At an earlier period, for instance, there was a large ele- 
ment of close and detailed control over expenditures from London, 
but much of this had disappeared before 1937 and since that date 
almost all of it has been done away with. The financial policy of 
the Government of India still requires the approval of the Secretary 
of State, “but the idea that the India Office would nowadays 
attempt to redraft the Indian budget is inconceivable.”**® Professor 
Coupland sums up the constitutional position as follows: 


. the Secretary of State for India, assisted by the India Office, 
is the instrument by which Parliament ensures that the responsibilities 
it still retains in India are discharged. To that end the Secretary of 
State possesses full power de jure which is rarely exercised de facto. 
Thus the Indian nationalists’ attack on the Secretaryship of State and 
the India Office is not so much an assault on those institutions in 
themselves as part of a general assault on a constitutional system 
under which India has not yet obtained full self-government.’’*®* 
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CHAPTER IV 


ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENCE 


ADMINISTRATION 


The civil service in India consists of an extensive and somewhat 
complicated organization whose nature is frequently not properly 
understood. Much controversy has centred around questions of 
organization, especially in regard to the proportion of Indians to 
“Europeans” in the various services. The important role of civil 
servants, both Indian and European, may be partly realized from 
the following description of their functions, taken from the Simon 
Report: 


“In India ... civil servants are distributed over the whole country 
and are engaged on duties of an extraordinary variety and technical 
difficulty ; they will be found lecturing in universities or bridging 
rivers, fighting epidemic disease or dealing with widespread riots, 
excavating a prehistoric city or installing a water supply for a new 
one. There are, it is true, secretariats in Delhi and the provincial 
capitals; but the number of officials in them is relatively small. The 
great body of government servants do their work in “the districts” 
far removed from the headquarters of government, and in the public 
mind they carry an individual responsibility for the success or failure 
of the administration. 


“In a country of small cultivators, with no accumulated resources 
and little experience in organization, except along the limited and 
traditional lines of the village community, private enterprise cannot 
undertake new and costly experiments. The task of bringing within 
reach of such a society the benefits of the administrative experience 
and the applied science of the West was possible for one agency only— 
Government ; no other had the necessary knowledge or machinery.”? 


The service began under the East India Company as a revenue- 
collecting agency, but rapidly acquired a great variety of new duties. 
In 1793 the various individuals thus employed were formed into an 
organization called the Covenanted Service, appointments to which 
were made by the Court of Directors in London under a system 
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of patronage in which social and political influence were the deter- 
mining factors. It is now probably the most highly skilled and 
responsible service to be found anywhere in the world. Not only 
does it carry out administrative duties but its profound knowledge 
of the country enables it to have an important influence on govern- 
ment policy. Until 1919 it literally governed and operated the 
country, although since then, especially following the introduction 
of provincial autonomy in 1937, its power and initiative have been 
considerably curtailed. To the surprise of many members of pro- 
vincial Legislatures, the civil servants co-operated freely with the 
new administrations and contributed greatly to the measure of 
success which attended the introduction of responsible government 
in the provinces. 

The Government of India Act of 1833 had declared that no 
native of India should “by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, 
or employment under the said Company.”? Nothing whatever was 
done to implement this policy,* although in 1854 a new system of 
open competition controlled by the British Government replaced the 
patronage previously exercised by the Court of Directors. But 
even by 1870 “only one native of India had successfully competed 
for the Covenanted Service.”* The fact that up to 18/70 examina- 
tions were held only in London and were based on the type of edu- 
cation given in England placed great obstacles in the path of Indians 
desiring to enter the service. Further consideration in 1870 and 
1879 did not effect much, largely because of influence exerted by 
members of the service. Finally, a commission reported in 1887,‘ as 
a result of which the civil service was organized into three branches 
known as the Indian Civil Service, the Provincial Civil Service and 
the Subordinate Civil Service, of which the first, the I.C.S., was re- 
cruited entirely in Great Britain by competitive examination. How- 
ever, the rules issued in 1892 as a result of this report did little 
to remove disabilities under which Indian candidates for the higher 
posts in the I.C.S. suffered.’ Subsequently, the Islington Commis- 
sion of 1912-15° and the Lee Commission of 1924" reviewed pre- 
vailing conditions, chiefly from the point of view of determining 
how far and how quickly it would be possible to increase the em- 
ployment of Indians, especially in the higher ranks of the various 
services. In addition, the Montagu-Chelmsford Report of 1918 
reviewed the services and made recommendations for changes which, 


* See below, p 177, 180. 
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in its opinion, were necessitated by the proposed reforms. These 
involved three things: increased Indianization, the granting of 
statutory protection to members of the services, and improvement 
in the conditions of European members, the last being largely made 
necessary by the price inflation which had occurred during and 
after the Great War. 

The reforms introduced by the Acts of 1919 and 1935, combined 
with the sustained pressure of Indian nationalist opinion, have been 
the chief factors leading to such reorganization and increased 
Indianization of the various civil services as has occurred in the 
last thirty years. <A detailed discussion of the earlier organization 
of the services and of the changes successively introduced is not 
attempted here. But some account must be given of the present 
organization of the civil service in India and the extent to which 
Indian personnel now contribute to its working. 


Broadly, the organization which has developed and which exists 
today is as follows. There are three main divisions: the Central 
Services,* the All-India Services,* and the Provincial Services 
(including the Subordinate Services). The first fact to note is the 
division between the Central Services,t which deal with matters 
under the immediate control of the central Government, and the 
All-Indiat and Provincial Services, which work, and always have 
worked, under the provincial governments. A second difference 
between the various services is the manner in which their personnel 
is recruited and controlled, about which more will be said presently. 
Another point to note is that the Provincial Services (including the 
Subordinate Services) constitute the middle (and lower) grades 
of the administration. In many cases members of the Provincial 
and Subordinate Services work with, but under, members of the 
All-India Services in the same department or sphere of work. They 
do not constitute so much a separate service as another group of 
civil servants doing the same work as members of the All-India 
Services but at a lower level of responsibility and subject to a 
different control. 


® The term Superior Service, also frequently used, is applied to the All-India Services and 
those Central Services which have an equivalent status. 

t These include: (1) Railway Services; (2) Indian Posts and Telegraphs Traffic Service; 
(3) Imperial Customs Service; (22 Geological Survey of India; (5) Income-tax Service; 
6) Indian Audit and Accounts Service; (7) Archaeological Department; (8) Militar 
ccounts Department. There are in all 21 Central Services, Class I (Superior Civil 
Services) .9 

t These are: (1) Indian Civil Service; (2) Indian Police; (3) Indian Medical Service 
(Civil); (4) Indian Forest Service; (5) Indian Service of engines»: (6) Indian Educa- 
tional Service; (7) Indian Agricultural Service; (8) Indian Veterinary Service.10 But 
see below, p. 80, note *. 78 


“In many departments, the All-India Service and the Provincial 
Service dovetail into each other. . . Further, a proportion of the posts 
for which the Indian Civil Service is primarily recruited are “listed,” 
ice., reserved for selected members of the Provincial Service—such 
as the charge of a District, or the post of District and Sessions 
Judge. .. The general result is that the personnel of a department 
of administration working in a province is drawn from two sources 
of recruitment, one an All-India source and the other provincial. In 
some cases it would only be the actual head of the department who 
is an All-India officer... But it is more usual to find the All-India 
contingent represented by a number of officers who fill the higher 
posts. Provincial recruitment not only mans the intermediate, but 
also furnishes the subordinate, grades. . . The two sources of supply 
merge into a common stream; the system of listed posts provides the 


opportunity for members of the Provincial Service to rise to higher 
posts for which All-India officers are primarily recruited.” 


Each of the All-India Services, although their personnel is divided 
amongst the provinces, “forms a single service with a common 
status and a common standard of rights and remuneration.”"* An 
individual entering an All-India Service is assigned to a particular 
province in which he usually spends the whole of his subsequent 
career, although he is liable for service anywhere in India. The 
most important of the All-India Services are the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Police (I.P.). These two are primarily con- 
cerned with the maintenance of law and order and, hence, are 
often referred to as the Security Services. It is the I.C.S. which 
supplies the senior members of the administrative staff concerned 
with the general administration and supervision of public affairs 
throughout the country. It contains separate executive and judicial 
branches and from its ranks are chosen Governors for many of the 
provinces, the chief secretaries for departments in the central Gov- 
ernment and some members of the High Courts, while formerly it 
also was a source of recruitment for the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
the provincial Executive Councils and the Secretary of State’s 
Council. 


The responsibility for recruiting and controlling personnel for 
the various services has changed somewhat in recent years, largely 
as a result of the constitutional changes introduced in 1919 and 
1935 and of the recommendations of the Lee Commission of 1924. 
Following that Commission only the I.C.S., the I.P., the Indian 
Medical Service (Civil) and the Service of Engineers (Irrigation) 
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continued to be recruited by the Secretary of State on an All-India 
basis, while the provincial ministers were given increased control 
over the other services, which were concerned for the most part 
with the Transferred Subjects. After 1937 the Secretary of State 
retained his control of these four important services.* The Central 
Services are recruited by the Government of India, and appoint- 
ments to the Provincial Services are made by the provincial govern- 
ments. The provincial Legislatures can, under the Act of 1935, 
control the conditions of service in the Provincial Services but not 
their pay and pensions. Finally there exist, both at the centre and 
in the provinces, Public Service Commissions whose functions, gen- 
erally speaking, are to advise the governments concerned on matters 
relating to recruitment, appointment and discipline. 


As mentioned earlier, Indian opinion has always pressed for an 
increased degree of Indianization in the various services and espe- 
cially in the more responsible and better remunerated positions. It 
is desirable, therefore, to indicate the degree to which the various 
services now include Indian personnel and the extent to which this 
has increased in recent years. In 1913 only about 5 per cent of 
the I.C.S. were Indian,'? while at the time of the Lee Commission 
in 1924 Indian participation had increased but was still only 17 
per cent.?4 Since then Indian membership in the I.C.S. has been 
growing as follows: 


Per cent 
Indians Europeans Indian 
January 1, 1929 ; 367 894 29 
1933 ; 478 819 37 
1939. 587 599 49 
1943 629 560§ 52 


* Statements made in the Report of the Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
and by Joshi, The New Constitution of India, do not make it entirely clear whether those 
All-India Services not controlled by the Secretary of State but which deal with matters in 
respect of which provincial autonomy has been granted are or are not now effectively under 
the complete control of the provinces. 


Section 244 (3) of the Act of 1935 states that, after the coming into effect of provincial 
autonomy (1.e., after 1937), the Secretary of State would retain control only of the I.C.S., 
I.P. and I.M.S. (Civil). However, The Times (April 4, 1945)12 refers to the I.C.S. and 
ne ae as ‘‘the two key services which remain under the control of the Secretary of State 
or ia’’. 


Recruitment to the I.C.S. and I.P., reduced after the outbreak of war and suspended 
early in 1943, was resumed by the Secretary of State in May, 1945. 


§ The Earl of Winterton, speaking in the House of Commons in July, 1944, said: ‘‘The total 
number of British civil servants in India is not more than 500, I think.’”’ This drew from 
the Secretary of State the somewhat misleading statement that the correct figure was 560.15 
This figure, of course, refers only to the I. C.S., admittedly the most important service 
from the political point of view. But according to a statement made by Amery himself, 
the total number of Europeans employed in all branches of the Superior Services in India 
was 1,771 on January 1, 1943.9 
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Participation by British and Indians in the other All-India Services 
has been as follows :f 


Indians Europeans Total 

Service 193319 19439 193319 19439 193319 19439 
Indian Police ........02.......ceeee 152. = 203 505 373 657 576 
Indian Forest Service......... .... 96 78 203 88 299 166 
Service of Engineers................ 292 172 304 108 596 280 
Medical Service (Civil).......... 98 201| 200 64 298 84 
Educational Service............... .. 79 30 96 15 175 45 
Agricultural Service ................ 30 16 46 13 76 29 
Veterinary Service ............... ae 2 l 20 7 22 8 


cere emma 


749 520 1374 668 2123 1188 


Speaking generally, the number of positions held by the British is 
substantially smaller than is often supposed, but at the same time 
it has to be recognized that in many, if not most, cases they are 
to be found in the important and controlling positions. All the 
Provincial Services, as well as the subordinate Central Services, 
are almost entirely Indian in personnel, while in the important All- 
India Services, such as the I.C.S., British participation, as shown 
above, was formerly preponderant and is still very substantial. 
However, the total British element in the Superior Services in 
India was about 3,150 in 1933,1° but this had decreased to 1,771 
by January 1, 1943.9 

The problem of Indianization has been complicated by the long- 
held British view that in most cases the experienced and efficient 
British official would be replaced by an Indian who would be (for 
the time being at least) somewhat less efficient. This aspect has 
been commented upon by a well-known English authority who, refer- 
ring to an earlier period, said: “But the British could not bear to 
stand aside and see their work done less efficiently by some one 
else.”*7 Discontent with the salaries and British membership in the 
services continues among Indians, although their efficiency is reluct- 
antly conceded. Nehru discusses this question at some length in 
his autobiography, admitting that “if the superior officials suddenly 
went away and left their departments in charge of their subordin- 
ates, there would be a fall in efficiency,” but adding “that is because 
the whole system has been built this way, and the subordinates are 
not by any means the best men, nor have they ever been made to 
shoulder responsibility.”’* The constitutional changes of 1935 gave 


f.In reading this table it should he borne in mind that the substantial decreases in the 
numbers of both Indians and Europeans in most of the services in 1943 as compared with 
1933 are undoubtedly in large measure due to the effect of wartime conditions (suspension 
of recruitment, enlistment in armed services, etc.) 


|| Exclusive of Burma. 
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rise to misgivings amongst civil servants as to the security of their 
position and accordingly special responsibility was conferred by 
the act on the Governor-General and on Governors to safeguard 
their interests. 

Indian nationalists have always bitterly attacked the services and 
especially the I.C.S. because of the outstandingly important role it 
plays in public affairs. Not only do Indians feel that the British 
members of the services, especially in earlier years, have been 
unwilling to accept educated Indians as real colleagues, but they 
also claim that they have been the victims of racial discrimination 
and that the British members of the services have used their 
influence, both in London and Delhi, to prevent or retard changes 
in the services favourable to Indians.* Again, educated Indians 
have not unnaturally desired to secure the more lucrative positions 
in government which are available but still so largely held by Euro- 
peans. An Indian critic, after very fully conceding the outstanding 
efficiency of the services in India, said: 


“However admirable, therefore, for the purpose of executive duty, 
the Civil Service is not likely to furnish men who may be expected 
to bring to the direction of the Government of a Province the fervour 
of moral purpose, the self-surrender of a man with a mission, or the 
sustained faith in the regenerating -influence of effort in behalf of 
others... A bad or indifferent selection of men can easily be recti- 
fied, whereas a whole service cannot be metamorphosed in regard to 
its faith or faithlessness, its inherent incapacity to liberalize its politi- 
cal creed, or to free itself from the benumbing influence of frigid 
officialdom,’’!® 


while the comment of an American authority, after some twenty 
years of study and observation, was: 


“Its members have always maintained a high standard of honesty, 
justice, efficiency and clean-living but they have developed a bureau- 
cratic tradition and a strong feeling of racial superiority. Their 
government is efficient, but not sympathetic. Most of them are con- 
vinced that an Indian is incapable of exercising administrative 
responsibility and are unwilling to give him a chance to prove the 
contrary.’’”° 


DEFENCE 


The control of India’s foreign policy and armed forces by the 
British has been an important subject of controversy between British 


* See below, p. 180. 
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governments and Indian nationalists, especially in regard to the use 
by Great Britain of Indian troops outside of India. In this con- 
nection it is worth noting that successive British governments have 
taken the view that India’s strategic frontiers lie at Singapore on 
the one side and the Near East on the other. This attitude was 
upheld in the report of the Chatheld Committee on Indian Defence 
issued on September 4, 1939, and was the reason given by the 
British Government for the movement of Indian troops to Singa- 
pore and Egypt in 1939. Subsequent events, especially since Decem- 
ber, 1941, not only provided military justification for this view but 
also now appear to justify even broader conceptions of the location 
of India’s strategic frontiers. 


THE INDIAN ARMY BEFORE 1939 


Among the most important functions of the Government of India 
have always been those of keeping order within India,” defending 
the frontiers, and maintaining in India sufficient forces to provide 
for Empire defence at this strategic point. Hence a fairly large 
army has been regarded as essential by successive British govern- 
ments. India possessed, up to 1939, a tiny navy suitable only for 
minor patrol duties, and an air force of one squadron which was, 
however, highly specialized and in no way comparable in organiza- 
tion or function to modern European air forces. While India is 
amply protected against land invasion on the north and northeast 
by almost impassable mountain ranges behind which are peaceful 
Chinese and Tibetans, on the northwest the mountains contain 
passes and behind these passes are warlike Afghan tribes who have 
from time to time undertaken expeditions into the plains of northern 
India. The British, on their side, have occasionally adopted a 
“forward policy” of advances into Afghanistan in attempts, not 
always successful, to deal with the trouble at its root. Thus it 
has been necessary to maintain strong forces on the North-West 
Frontier; the problems of that area have occupied an unfortunately 
large amount of government time, and the costs of punitive expedi- 
tions have, in the past, added to the uncertainties and difficulties 
of Indian Government finance. Large-scale troop operations were 
necessary in Waziristan as recently as 1939.* 

The army in India is divided into two: the Indian Army proper, 
almost entirely Indian in the lower ranks and responsible to the 


“For a brief account of the earlier history of the North-West Frontier, see Thompson and 
Garratt, Rise and Fulfiment of British Rule in India, 499-524. 
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Government of India, and the British Army in India which 1s part 
of the British Army, loaned to India for defence and policing pur- 
poses. The total regular troops under the Commander-in-Chief 
have been as follows: 


Per cent 
Year British} Indian Total Indian 
1910-14 69,440 130,26] 199,701 65.2 
1920 $7,332 216,445 273,777 79.1 
1929 59,827 154,580 214,407 72.1 
1939 57,000 157,000 214,000 73.4 


In addition, there were, in 1939, 35,400 reservists of the Indian 
regular army and two volunteer organizations, the Indian Territorial 
Force (19,000) and the Auxiliary Force (24,000), of which the 
former was almost entirely Indian, while the latter was composed 
solely of Europeans or Anglo-Indians. There also existed a body 
of troops known as the Indian States Forcest amounting to some 


47 ,000.?? 


The composition of the Army” and the financial burden which it 
places on India have been, in the past, the subject of much discus- 
sion and controversy. Most Indian opinion had been pressing for 
some years prior to 1939 for greater Indian control of the Army 
with a larger proportion of Indian officers, including senior officers, 
while it has also been claimed that, in various aspects of army 
organization and training, the British have always shown their 
distrust of Indians. It will be observed that the proportion of 
Indian troops increased after 1910-14, and attempts were made 
during the inter-war period to increase the pace of Indianization by 
providing special training facilities for Indian officers. It was 
always felt by the British authorities, however, that for many years 
some British influence in the Army would be necessary in order to 
avoid the danger, as it seemed to them, of a completely Indianized 
army dividing along communal lines. The Army is “distributed 
and habitually used throughout India for the purpose of maintaining 
or restoring internal peace.’*? In this connection it is of interest 
to note that, in the internal security branch, British troops (who 
are relatively unbiased and disinterested in local and communal dis- 
putes) are in a majority”? whereas on the frontiers they are a 
minority. 


t British troops in India before 1939 accounted for about 40 per cent of the resident 
European population. 


t See below, p. 127. 
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THE Cost oF INDIAN DEFENCE 


Indians have been inclined in the past to be critical of the amount 
of total expenditure allotted to defence, and to be skeptical about 
the need of what they considered to be a large and expensive army. 
It has often been pointed out, for instance, that the maintenance cost 
of a British soldier in India is three to four times that of an Indian 
soldier. It was difficult, moreover, to distinguish between the two 
aspects of Indian defence organization: between purely Indian 
defence, including protection of Indian trade routes, on the one hand, 
and general Imperial interests on the other. It must be borne in 
mind that India has always been almost wholly dependent on the 
British navy for the defence of her shores. Great Britain has, how- 
ever, recognized the important advantages derived from the Indian 
Army to the extent of making substantial annual contributions 
towards its upkeep. For instance, in September 1939 the Chatfield 
Report recommended a widespread modernization of India’s defence 
forces at a cost of about £34 million spread over five years. Of 
this amount about £25 million was to be a gift from Britain to India 
and about £9 million a loan, interest-free for five years. 


Defence expenditure has always been by far the largest item in 
the country’s budget. This is illustrated by the following figures :?* 


Defence as 

Net Defence Total Net Percentage 

Year Expenditure Expenditure of Total 
(Rupees: 000’s omitted) 

1929-30 oo.n..eesseveeeee 551,000 909,300 61 
1937-38 .....ececsececeere 473,500 811,900 58 
1941-42 oo eeeeeeeee 1,039,300 1,396,700 74 
1944-45 (Budget) 2,766,100 3,523,000 78.5 


(1 Rupee=1s. 6d.—approx. 30 cents U.S.) 


The above figures apply to the central Government only. Defence 
costs were, before 1939, 25 to 35 per cent of total central and 
provincial government expenditure.”? 


In November 1939 a Financial Settlement was concluded between 
the governments of Great Britain and India which determined the 
basis on which expenditure connected with Indian wartime defence 
should be borne by the two countries. Briefly, this agreement pro- 
vided that India would pay a sum equal to her normal prewar 
defence budget (with an adjustment to allow for increased prices) 
for any war measures undertaken purely in her own interests 
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(Indian War Measures), and would make a contribution of £750,000 
(i.e, Rs. 1 crore or U.S. $3 million) towards the cost of external 
defence. The British Exchequer would meet all defence expendi- 
ture over these amounts including expenditure on imported equip- 
ment, on airfields, on extension of Indian industrial capacity, and 
also on the original cost of training and equipping forces at first 
used for Indian local defence but subsequently sent overseas. There 
also emerged later, apparently as an interpretation of the terms of 
the 1939 Settlement, items known as Joint War Measures, the 
cost of which was divided between India and Great Britain in vary- 
ing ratios according to the circumstances of each case. As one war 
year succeeded another, and especially after the entry of Japan into 
the war, defence expenditure borne by Great Britain and by India 
increased as follows :?° 


Borne by — Borne by 
U.K. 


India Total 

(£000,000’s omitted) 
1940-41 55 40 95 
1941-42 ... 78 145 223 
1942-43 ..... 187 253 440 
1943-44... 225 285 510 
AL OtAls oi. tanttesde ewes 545 723 1,268 


During 1942 the British Government proposed that the 1939 
Settlement should be modified on the grounds that the conception 
of Indian defence on which the original settlement had been based 
was “too narrow in that India’s liabilities were restricted to the geo- 
graphical limits of India and did not extend even to operations in 
contiguous territory just beyond those borders.”*° The idea of 
revision, however, was not acceptable to the Government of India 
and the original settlement has remained in force, so that, for 
instance, “the moment an Indian soldier steps into Burma in order 
to stop the advance of the Japanese before they reach the frontiers 
of India he ceases to be a charge on the Government of India.”?? 

One result of the settlement has been the accumulation of very 
large sterling balances in London which have made possible the 
repatriation of the entire Indian Government sterling debt amount- 
ing to some £360 millions while still leaving large and increasing 
sterling balances in London of over £1000 millions by 1945. These 
balances, however, have not been an unmixed blessing for India, as 
one effect of them has been to stimulate monetary and price inflation 
in India itself. 
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While it may be considered that the Financial Settlement has 
been highly advantageous to India from many points of view, there 
nevertheless exists a body of Indian opinion which, linking the 
present to the past, continues to take the view that India is still 
being compelled to shoulder on defence account a financial burden 
beyond the demands made reasonable either by financial capacity 
or historical equity. For instance, “Indian opinion, with its bias 
in favour of the view that this war is an external imposition and 
with its keen consciousness that British policy in the past had dis- 
abled India from playing her proper role in a war like the present, 
would not admit this comparison of the expenditure incurred by 
Britain as a fair criterion of judging India’s share.”** A year later 
the same Indian journal repeated that “if the British Government 
had not effectively curbed India’s industrial development, India 
might have lessened Britain’s burden of war expenditure in the 
East.”?° Again, what is described as the “hazy borderland of Joint 
War Measures” has apparently been regarded in some quarters in 
India as an instance of how subsequent interpretation of the original 
settlement may have beeen used as an instrument to enable Great 
Britain to obtain some revision of the settlement more favourable 
to herself. “Such an elastic clause [referring to the Joint War 
Measures] ought to meet the requirements of any change in circum- 
stances that may possibly occur in the future, but only if Britain 
accepts the equity of her having to find goods and material which 
she has consistently disabled India for producing.’ 


However, India can argue that the nature of the 1939 Settlement 
and the size of her sterling balances can give the casual observer a 
false and unfair impression of the nature and extent of her wartime 
contribution and sacrifice. 


“India’s case... is that the balances are all she has to offset her 
wartime sacrifices in terms of real resources, which in the aggregate 
are estimated at double the amount of the sterling balances. These 
sacrifices, it is added, were made by a population which, before the 
war, had a standard of living not much above the destitution level, 
and in some ways they went beyond what was asked of the people 
of any other country. Until recently the whole output of the woollen 
industry was earmarked for the military. Much the same applied to 
the boot and shoe industry, to cement and to the lion’s share of the 
production of the cotton industry. The population went short of 
kerosene, coal, transport; and as regards the impact of war condi- 
tions on the food situation, it is only necessary to refer to Bengal. 
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In brief, India’s contribution to the war effort was such that the mini- 
mum of civilian requirements could not be provided. Having regard 
to all that, India feels incensed at the suggestion that this country 
has enriched itself through having accumulated claims on the future 
which represent perhaps half the country’s aggregate sacrifices.””** 


Indians have insistently demanded that their large blocked sterling 
balances in London should be ultimately convertible into other cur- 
rencies and have expressed the fear that refusal to make them so 
convertible will gravely hamper India’s postwar reconstruction plans 
as well as involve a continuation of British control over the Indian 
economy. This point of view was illustrated by an outstanding 
Indian businessman, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (one of the 
authors of the Bombay Plan), who saw in the suggestion for a 
revision of the Settlement of 1939 “a veiled threat that the bigger 
the claim the less the chances of India’s converting it from its 
blocked character into a multilaterally convertible asset,” while an- 
other prominent Indian, G. L. Mehta, claimed that India’s sterling 
balances had “resulted in the deprival in many cases of the necessi- 
ties of life to the Indian people who have had to suffer severe priva- 
tions.”*? The proposal was later made by Indians at the Bretton 
Woods Monetary Conference, held in July 1944, that India should 
be allowed to draw on the International Monetary Fund as a means 
of liquidating all or at least part of her sterling balances—a proposal 
which was turned down by the other countries at the conference. 


India has also benefited by the receipt of lend-lease goods under 
the Mutual Aid Agreement of February 1942 between Great Britain 
and the United States, while reciprocal lend-lease to the United 
States from India has been charged to Indian revenues. This situa- 
tion has involved problems which need not be discussed here. But 
one of these may be mentioned because of its bearing on the position 
of the sterling balances. This is the fact that sales of Indian goods 
to the United States served only to increase India’s sterling balances 
in London and did not, at any rate at first, take the form of dollar 
balances directly available to the Indian Government and therefore 
ultimately usable for the purchase of American goods. However, 
recognition was eventually given early in 1944 to India’s claim to a 
share of the dollar balances resulting from her sales of goods to the 
United States. 


THE Inp1an Army SINCE 1939 


Following the outbreak of war in 1939, the Indian Army was 
greatly increased in number, and steps were taken to modernize and 
mechanize the forces. By the end of 1944 the Army numbered 
over 2 million, all voluntarily recruited, while about 500,000 had 
been sent outside India’s borders to various fighting fronts. The 
Indian Navy had also been very substantially enlarged and the Air 
Force increased to ten squadrons. 


In addition to her war contribution in the form of men, India 
has contributed a vast array of vital military supplies from her 
expanding industrial plants, some 90 per cent of her military needs 
now being produced within India. The organization to deal with 
the production and purchase of these supplies, both within India 
as well as in the area east of Suez, was centred in Delhi and per- 
formed an invaluable service in developing greater self-sufficiency 
in this area and thereby easing the strain on lines of communication 
from Great Britain and the United States.* 


As the Army was expanded and to a considerable extent mechan- 
ized, recruitment was extended to many new classes and “the idea 
that soldiers could be found only among the martial classes of the 
north is an exploded myth.”** The Army is now, to a far greater 
extent than ever before, representative of all parts of India and for 
the first time contains more Hindus than Moslems, as shown 
below :f 


Per cent of 

Percentof Indian Army 

(1) Religious Communities Total Population Recruitment 
THN OUS: secdterarictehindent din tas 65.5 42 
MOSIOMS> sisci hints Ger ein 24.3 34 
GOP AG = coos iccccesuddis stioctaciaeaaeeteias — 8 
SUChS: dates teietsioa sel eee atte L5 10 
Others (including Christians)........ 8.7 6 
100.0 100 


* For further details, see above, p. 31. 


t This table (of epproniiaate figures) is based on a statement made by the Secretary of State 
for India in the House of Commons on July 8, 1943. No figures were given for Sind.84 
It should be noted that the Gurkhas, who comprise about 8 per cent of the entire Indian 
Army, are Hindus by religion but come from the semi-independent Kingdom of Nepal 

_which is not a part of India. The figures in the last column of aoe eee the per- 
centage contributed by each province to the remaining 92 per cent of 
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Per cent of 
Percentof Indian Army 


(2) Provinces Total Population Recruitment 
Punjab .. 7.3 50 
UW, Pi 14.1 15 
Madras 12.7 10 
Bombay . 54 10 
N.W.F. P.. 8 5 
Bengal 15.5 2 
- P. & Berar \ 

ssam 
Bihar. 18 5 5 
Orissa J 
Ajmer-Merwara 15 
100 


The number of Indian commissioned officers at the end of 1944 
was more than 10,000 (35 per cent of all officers), compared with 
307 at the outbreak of war in 1939 and only 12 at the end of the 
War of 1914-18. In September 1939 the proportion of British to 
Indian “regular service” officers had been 5.5 to 1 but by early 
1944 this was 1.3 to 1, including “emergency commissioned”’ officers 
but exclusive of British Service officers attached temporarily to 
the Indian Army for the period of the war.®> In the Indian Navy 
the proportion of British to Indian officers was 11 to 2 in 1939 as 
compared with 9 to 5 in 1943. The Royal Indian Air Force is almost 
entirely Indian.2* Undoubtedly the war has wrought a great change 
which may justify the comment that after the war India “will have 
got a corps of officers big enough and trained enough to put an old 
problem in a new light and to make the complete Indianization of her 
army comparatively easy. Here is a development of the first mag- 
nitude which no Round Table Conference could foresee and which 
few of the debaters of India’s attainment of Dominion status have 
as yet appreciated.”®” 
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CHAPTER V 


THE POLITICAL GROUPS 


In considering the Indian political groups, one must bear in mind 
essential differences between political organization and activity in 
India and in Western democratic countries. These differences arise 
from the fact that modern Indian politics have developed entirely 
within a framework of alien rule, with the result that all parties and 
groups, to a greater or less degree, have been primarily concerned 
with policies dominated by the conception of nationalism and having 
as their principal objective freedom from alien rule or, alternatively, 
have been concerned with fears of the consequences for their par- 
ticular groups should this alien rule be followed by the domination 
of the country by some other group. Thus, while economic interests 
and social policies have played their part in Indian politics, and in 
recent years have undoubtedly played an increasing part, as in most 
Western countries, the achievement of independence from foreign 
rule has been the mainspring of modern Indian political life and will 
undoubtedly remain so until the British relationship with Indian 
affairs ceases to exist or becomes at least as tenuous as that which 
now exists between Great Britain and the other independent states 
of the British Commonwealth. “Nationalism criticizes the foreigner: 
it does not turn inward to analyze the inheritance of the past.’ 

The political groups in India are not clearly defined and readily 
measurable as are political parties in most Western countries, and 
one of the most difficult problems in studying the Indian political 
picture is that of determining accurately what section of the com- 
munity and how many people these groups represent. The Indian 
National Congress (often referred to simply as Congress) likes to 
think that it represents all India, whereas other political groups claim 
to speak for large blocs of people. Thus, out of a total population 
of 389 million, the Moslem League claims to represent the 94 million 
Moslems; the Princes, the 93 million people living in the Indian 
States; Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, the Untouchables (estimated to be 
about 40 million in British India and 9 million in the Indian States). 
Other groups exist who claim to speak for sections of the population 
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or to represent particular points of view, such as the Hindu 
Mahasabha, the Sikhs, the Indian Liberals, the Communist Party, 
the Radical People’s Democratic Party, and the Indian Christians, 
all of whom have their own political organizations. There are also 
other groups, such as the peasant organization known as the Kisan 
Sabha, various Moslem organizations, and within individual prov- 
inces a variety of local parties, of which the Justice Party in Madras 
is an example. 

Some opponents of Congress, in their anxiety to belittle the 
Congress’ claim to speak for all India, assume that the other groups 
are politically united in opposition to Congress and, therefore, that 
Congress represents at the most only about 150 million Hindus in 
British India. It is difficult to say which view is more correct, but 
the evidence suggests that the sweeping claims of Congress on the 
one hand and of its rivals on the other should be regarded with 
considerable scepticism. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


For over fifty years the party known as the Indian National 
Congress has been the most powerful medium for the expression 
of Indian nationalist aspirations.* Its main objective is complete 
and immediate independence for India. It demands a united India 
which will include the Indian States as well as those areas where 
the Moslems are in a majority.¢ It further demands that any new 
constitution for an independent India shall be drafted exclusively 
by Indians. It states its belief that minority groups should be pro- 
tected in their religious and economic rights. It also states its belief 
in democratic government, including majority rule, with a strong 
tendency to prefer a unitary and centralized form of government ; 
in the usual freedoms of religion, speech, press and meeting; in the 
encouragement of industrial development, with state control of key 
industries and transportation; and in other modern forms of 
economic organization (such as trade unions) and social legislation. 

Congress was formed in 1885, through the efforts of a retired 
British civil servant, A. O. Hume. Discontent in Indian intellectual 
circles had been growing, and Congress at once became the rallying 
point of political movements which were already in existence in 


*It is important that Canadian or American readers, accustomed to thinking of the word 
Congress as referring to a constitutionally established legislature, should remember that in 
India the term refers merely to a political party. 


t However, Hindu leaders such as Gandhi and Rajagopalachari have recently indicated a 
limited readiness to accept some of the demands made y the Moslem League for separate 
states in those areas where Moslems are in a majority. See below, pp. 283-6. 
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many parts of the country. In its earlier years it was greatly 
assisted by British liberals in India and in England, and had the 
support of many British merchants and lawyers in India—“‘in short, 
of everyone interested in politics who did not happen to hold an 
official position in the administration.’’? Its original purpose was 
chiefly to unite and regenerate the various conflicting elements in 
India and to bring about improvement in the existing Indian admin- 
istration, and the first president, W. C. Bonnerjee, emphasized that 
this objective was “in no way incompatible with their thorough 
loyalty to the British Government.” British members of the party 
in India were the source of much Congress criticism of the Indian 
Government. 

At first the “centre party” policies of Congress satisfied Indian 
nationalists, but gradually they were seen to be ineffective in many 
ways, and a strong left-wing movement, dominated by personalities 
such as B. G. Tilak, appeared towards the end of the century. 
Congress was shaken by this development and its drift to the left 
is indicated by the following restatement of its creed in 1907: 


“,.. the attainment by the people of India of a system of Govern- 
ment similar to that enjoyed by the self-governing members of the 
British Empire .. . on equal terms with those members,”””* 


The moderate group remained in control of Congress until the 
period of disillusionment following the War of 1914-1918, and in 
September 1920 the party passed under the control of the radical 
group headed by Gandhi. In 1927 Congress first openly passed a reso- 
lution defining complete independence as the aim of the movement, 
but Gandhi, who had been absent, condemned the step as “hastily 
conceived and thoughtlessly passed,” and subsequently Congress 
retired somewhat from this position. In December 1928, Gandhi, 
who had for some years been apart from Congress, returned to 
active leadership, and sponsored a resolution stating that Congress 
would be content with Dominion status if granted before December 
1929, But at the end of 1929 the Viceroy, Lord Irwin (now the 
Earl of Halifax), was unable to promise Gandhi that immediate 
Dominion status would emerge from the newly devised Round 
Table Conference, and Congress promptly returned to its earlier 
demand for complete independence. Between 1930 and 1934 
Congress was engaged in a struggle with the Government, employ- 
ing the technique of civil disobedience which resulted, in 1932, in 
the Government declaring Congress an illegal organization. In 
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1934 civil disobedience was suspended and Congress once more 
became recognized as a legal organization. At about the same time 
Gandhi retired temporarily from active politics, as well as from 
formal association with Congress, although in fact remaining all- 
powerful in the formulation of Congress policy.* 

While complete independence has been the nominal objective of 
Congress for many years, some observers have believed that it 
would in fact have been prepared, up to perhaps the end of 1941, to 
discuss immediate Dominion status as a first step, although it refused 
both the British offer of August 8, 1940, which proposed an approach 
to Dominion status after the war was over,} and the proposals of 
the Cripps Missiont which went much further but again refused to 
contemplate action until after the war. The attitude of Gandhi on 
such a matter was unknown at the time and would have been all- 
important, but it is interesting to look back to the events of Decem- 
ber 1929 and to note that in the following January, Gandhi made 
an eleven-point demand’ which clearly showed that he regarded the 
claim for independence merely as a bargaining counter to obtain 
something less. 

Throughout its history Congress has been predominantly a Hindu 
organization. But it is intercommunal in principle and has always 
included in its membership Moslems and individuals from the other 
minority groups, while the president of Congress since 1940, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, is an eminent and orthodox Moslem 
scholar, long associated with Congress. It claims to be nonpartisan 
and, while it has secured support both from poor peasants as well 
as from wealthy industrialists and includes large landowners in its 
membership, one of its most important leaders, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
is a socialist and a Marxian. 


“|. . though it admits no social distinctions, it is mainly led and 
managed by caste Hindus of the professional class—lawyers, teachers, 
journalists and so forth. But, if it cannot truly claim that all Indians 
who desire their freedom are fully represented in its ranks, it is far 
the strongest political organization in India. Through the news- 
papers it controls or influences, still more through its army of local 
agents scattered through the length and breadth of India, and most 
of all through the prestige of Mr. Gandhi, it has a firm and wide- 
spread hold on Indian or at any rate Hindu opinion. It has been 
rightly described as ‘the most powerful propagandist machine in 
Asia’.’”’* 

* See below, p. 98. 
+ See helow, p. 206, 216. 
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It is not possible to state with precision what the membership of 
Congress is. A recent estimate indicates that “primary member- 
ship’* was 4.5 million in 1938-39, 3 million in 1939-40, and 1.5 
million in 1941-42. The provincial elections of 1937, based on an 
electorate of about 30 million, undoubtedly indicated fairly complete 
support for Congress at that time amongst Hindus, and significant 
support from other groups. The degree of Moslem participation 
in the Congress organization has always been difficult to determine. 
It was claimed a few years ago that paid-up Moslem membership 
in Congress was at least 200,000 to 300,000 out of a total Congress 
membership of 3 million, and that this was a larger number than 
the paid-up membership of the Moslem League itself. However, 
it is generally agreed that the League has grown very greatly since 
1937, in both numbers and influence, especially during recent war 
years and particularly since early 1942. It is said that paid-up 
Moslem membership in Congress in 1942 was at most about 
100,000.° 

Hindu dominance in Congress, and the occasional fanatical Hin- 
duism of Congress leaders such as Tilak, have always made Moslems 
wary of wholehearted dependence on Congress. Congress in the 
past has felt that it fulfilled its obligations towards the Moslems by 
vague offers to guarantee Moslem rights in an independent India 
and to refer complaints to an “impartial tribunal.” Moslem unwill- 
ingness to be satisfied by these assurances has been attributed by 
Congress to tacit British support of intransigence on the part of the 
Moslem minority, and Congress claims that the communal problem 
would promptly solve itself were the British to withdraw from 
India. 

The North-West Frontier Province, 92 per cent Moslem in popu- 
lation, has sometimes appeared to be a good example of how 
Moslems can be educated to a nationalist as compared to a com- 
munalist concept of India. The Congress leader in this province, 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan,§ for years educated the depressed Moslem 
masses in a noncommunal direction and attempted to improve their 
economic status. His success suggested that Moslems can be turned 
into nationalist Indians while remaining Moslems. It has also been 
* “Primary ae is open to any person over 18 who pays an annual subscription of 

4 annas (4%d.) and declares in writing that he or she accepts the first article of 
constitution as reframed under Mr. Gandhi’s guidance in 1921—wiz., “lhe object of the 


Indian National Congress is the attainment of Swarajya [i.e., Home Rule] by the people 
of India by all legitimate and peaceful means’.’’4 


§ For an interesting account of his earlier career, especially as leader of the Red Shirt 
movement, see The Times, February 26, 1932. 
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suggested that the Moslem faith offers greater potentiality for 
socialism than the Hindu, and therefore Nehru, the prominent social- 
ist leader of Congress, was believed at one time to have a greater 
following among Moslem youths than among Hindu youths. While 
these perhaps afford practical examples supporting the Congress 
claim that Moslems and Hindus can work together on a common 
basis as Indians, it must not be overlooked that the overwhelming 
Moslem element in the population of the North-West Frontier 
Province has meant that the elements of communalism, as found 
elsewhere in India, have been almost totally absent while, on the 
second point, recent years have witnessed a religious revival among 
Moslems, particularly amongst Moslem youth, which may well have 
undermined Nehru’s earlier attraction for them as a leader. Later 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s influence appeared to decline (he was arrested 
in October 1942), and a Moslem League government was formed in 
May 1943. However in March 1945 a Congress ministry again took 
office. 

It is only natural that in an organization which contains widely 
different groups ranging from peasants to large industrialists there 
should be considerable clash of views. For this reason at various 
times important sections of opinion have seceded from Congress as 
Congress became too moderate or too advanced. In the years pre- 
ceding 1941 there was a growing rift between what may be called 
the right- and left-wing elements in Congress. This division was 
partly between those who wished to proceed rapidly towards inde- 
pendence, using revolutionary techniques, and those who wished to 
proceed more cautiously, but it also represented a difference in 
economic policy. The right wing may be said to include, and be 
led by, Gandhi (whose ideal for India is retention and growth of 
peasant agriculture and village industry) and has included such 
prominent Indians as Rajagopalachari (who resigned from Congress 
in 1942) and V. J. Patel. On the left is Jawaharlal Nehru, a 
moderate, liberal socialist, and on the extreme left were M. N. Roy 
(until about December 1940), and Subhas Chandra Bose (until July 
1939), whose influence reached its peak during his presidency in 
1938 and 1939. Roy, a former Communist and seasoned revolu- 
tionary, left Congress in December 1940 to form the Radical People’s 
Democratic Party aimed at uniting left-wing elements in the war 
against the Axis. Bose, while president in 1939, fell under Gandhi's 
displeasure, resigned and established his radical Forward Bloc which 
aimed, unsuccessfully, at splitting Congress. After a period of 
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internment early in the war, Bose escaped from India in January 
1941 to join the Axis powers who subsequently attempted to use 
him as a political weapon against the British position in India. 


Congress has an extensive and elaborate organization which 
covers all India. The primary members are grouped territorially in 
twenty “Provinces,” some of these corresponding to the provinces 
of British India, while others are areas based on language. These 
primary members perform two functions: they elect a local com- 
mittee, which becomes the centre of Congress activity in the locality 
(a district, a village, a town or a part of a town); and they elect 
delegates to the annual Session of Congress. The session, attended 
by over 2,000 delegates, ordinarily meets annually for about six 
days and determines policy for the ensuing year by voting on reso- 
lutions submitted to it by the All-India Congress Committee 
(A.I.C.C.) sitting as a subjects committee. The delegates to the 
session have other duties and functions besides attending the annual 
meeting. They constitute themselves as provincial Congress com- 
mittees and, as such, control the affairs of Congress within their 
Province and have power to make rules binding on Congressmen 
in their Provinces. Also, before coming to the annual session they 
vote on candidates proposed for the presidency of Congress for 
that year and, in addition, elect one-eighth* of their own number 
to sit in the All-India Congress Committee. The A.I.C.C., which 
in 1942 consisted of 389 members,* is charged with the responsibility 
of carrying out the programme laid down by the annual session as 
well as with handling any other matters that may arise; and it enjoys 
a rule-making power in its wider sphere similar to that of the pro- 
vincial committees. 


Finally, there is the important and powerful body known as the 
Working Committee, consisting of the president and fourteen 
members of the A.I.C.C., who until 1934 were elected by the A.I.C.C. 
but since that date have been nominated by each newly elected presi- 
dent immediately on his assuming office. The Working Committee 
has exceedingly wide disciplinary powers of control over all Congress 
committees (including the provincial committees), as well as indi- 
viduals. The Congress constitution describes it as “the executive 
authority,” and both constitutionally as well as in practice it occupies 
* There is some disagreement on the total membership of the A.I.C.C. Coupland, II, 89, 

says 389; ae Rie cit., 44, says “approximately 350”; but Raman, op. cit., 173, ae by 


“about 200 Indian Annual Regtster, 1942, I, 279, reports that at the A.I.C.C 
meeting at Wardha in January, 1942, “219 members out of a total of 390 were present.’’ 
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an all-powerful position, even to the extent, apparently, of being 
able to interpret the Congress constitution itself. Many of its mem- 
bers, leaders in the Congress movement for many years, have been 
re-elected from year to year. Mention should also be made of the 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee formed by the Working Committee 
in 1937 to watch and advise the various Congress Parties in the 
provincial Legislatures. It consisted of three individuals: Azad, 
Rajendra Prasad and Vallabhbha: Patel. 


“In October 1938 the Working Committee specifically ruled that the 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee was entitled to perform its duties suo 
motu without any reference from the Provincial Parliamentary Party 
or Congress Committee. It was the Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
which, ‘with the approval of the Working Committee,’ issued 
instructions in October 1939 for the resignation of the Congress 
Ministries.’ 


No account of Congress is complete without some reference to 
what a recent writer has described as “the virtual sovereignty of Mr. 
Gandhi,”® whom Jawaharlal Nehru has described as a ‘permanent 
super-President.”” Gandhi has held no office in Congress since 1934, 
in that year ceasing to be even a primary member.* 


“Yet he has often attended meetings of the Working Committee, he 
has sometimes taken a leading part in the discussions of the A.I.C.C., 
and the will of the Congress is almost always in the last resort his 
will. No vital decision is taken without consulting him, and, at any 
rate so far as the public is aware, his opinion, when firmly held and 
clearly expressed, has only been over-ruled so far on four occasions.” 

“..» Mr. Gandhi is, to put it plainly, a dictator who supervises and, 
with rare exceptions, imposes his will on the operation of the Con- 
gress machine, and at a crisis takes sole command of it. And the 
explanation of his power is clear. Mr. Gandhi is not merely the most 
famous Indian of modern times: he is the maker of the Congress as 
it is to-day. For what gave the Congress its present strength was 
its conversion from a movement of the intelligentsia into a move- 
ment of the people: and that was Mr. Gandhi’s doing, almost single- 
handed. No other Congressman could have won more than a fraction 
of the Mahatma’s hold on the popular imagination.’ 


Gandhi has indicated that he regards Jawaharlal Nehru as his 
“successor.” f Only time will tell whether Gandhi’s “successor” will 
*In 1943 in a letter to Lord Samuel, Gandhi explained the circumstances under which he 

severed his formal connection with Congress.8 


+t See below, p. 214. 
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continue to exercise a similar authority, but there would seem to be 
some reason for believing that the very different character, attitude 
and background of the two men would lead to a difference in the 
character of the leadership, as well as in the composition of the 


party. 

The manner in which the Congress Party is organized and con- 
trolled has been the subject of considerable comment of a sort 
which has itself aroused controversy. One instance of this may be 
cited. Professor Coupland, the distinguished constitutional his- 
torian, sums up his own impression in the following terms: 


“The Indian National Congress is not a political party in the ordinary 
sense. It is a revolutionary organization pledged to obtain the com- 
plete independence of India and to that end to destroy the existing 
constitution and to frame a new one by means of a democratic 
Constituent Assembly. Its policy is ‘unitary’ in that it insists on 
the indivisibility of India and keeps all its members under the strict 
control of its Central ‘high command,’ i.¢., the Working Committee, 
nominated by the President. It is also ‘totalitarian,’ since the Con- 
gress, though dominated by Mr. Gandhi and other members of the 
Hindu intelligentsia, claims to represent all communities and classes 
and to be the only authentic embodiment of Indian nationalism.”?° 


Gandhi himself has taken vigorous exception to this charge of 
totalitarianism in Congress. Writing to Lord Samuel, who had 
claimed that the control exercised by the Working Committee over 
the Congress ministries in the provinces provided evidence of 
totalitarianism, he said: 


“You have based your charge on the fact that the Working 
Committee of the Congress had control over the late Congress 
Ministries. Does not the successful party in the House of Com- 
mons do likewise? I am afraid even when democracy has come to 
full maturity, parties will be running elections and their managing 
committees will be controlling the actions and policies of their 
members. Individual Congressmen did not run elections inde- 
pendently of the party machinery. Candidates were officially chosen 
and they were helped by All-India leaders. ... The de jure responsi- 
bility of the ministers to the electorate was not diminished in any 
way by their de facto responsibility to the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, for the very simple and valid reason that the Working 
Committee derives its power and prestige from the very electorate 
to whom the ministers were responsible.””#? 
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The sort of view expressed by Professor Coupland, which has 
undoubtedly come to be widely held, especially perhaps in some 
non-Indian circles, is certainly open to challenge. Moreover, even 
those who might accept it as substantially correct in respect of recent 
years, might wish to emphasize an important qualification, namely, 
that the conditions created by alien rule can easily give rise to such 
tendencies in any political organization whose mainspring is nation- 
alist feeling, and whose purpose is first and foremost the elimination 
of alien rule as the pre-requisite condition for the development of a 
more normal form of political life. 


THE MOSLEM LEAGUE 


The Moslem League, led by the able and ambitious Jinnah, is now 
the most powerful Moslem organization in India. It was founded 
in 1906 by Moslems who feared that Hindu political domination in 
India would be the ultimate consequence of the Reforms of 1892 
and the further changes then pending and subsequently realized in 
the Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909. Both these sets of reforms 
gave an increasing place in Indian government to two principles 
hitherto feared and opposed by Moslems, namely, the elective and 
the representative principles. These developments made Moslems 
unwilling to leave political leadership of the nationalist movement, 
under these newly emerging circumstances, to the predominantly 
Hindu Congress and led them to feel that they needed their own 
political organization. Therefore, in both origin and outlook, the 
Moslem League has always been a communal organization primarily 
concerned with the protection of Moslem interests. At the same 
time it should be pointed out that, in the opinion of many people, 
the counsels of the Moslem League have been largely dominated by 
the large landed proprietors amongst the Moslem community, and 
it has always been a hotly debated question how far the League really 
represents the interests of the community as a whole, especially its 
poorer elements, or can be said to speak for their interests. 


Like Congress, the League demands complete independence; but, 
fearing Hindu domination in any scheme of government which 
includes all of India, it has since 1940 sought the establishment of 
independent Moslem states (Pakistan)* in the two main Moslem 
areas in northern India. In addition, ever since its foundation, the 
League has consistently and successfully demanded for Moslems in 


* See below, pp. 107-10. 
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India the right to be separately represented and to have their repre- 
sentatives chosen only by Moslem electors. It has further demanded, 
again successfully, that the principle of “weightage” be applied 
in respect of representation given to Moslems in representative 
bodies. The application of this principle results in giving the 
Moslems a degree of representation greater than would be afforded 
merely by considering their numerical strength, and includes consid- 
eration of less tangible facts such as the political importance of the 
Moslem community. 


The League can certainly not be described as pro-British, and in 
the past it has on some occasions co-operated, or offered to co-oper- 
ate, with Congress in the nationalist movement. But in recent 
years, especially since the latter part of 1937, it has been markedly 
anti-Congress and anti-Hindu. Whatever may have been the case 
in the past, today the Moslem League is the most powerful and 
influential Moslem organization in India, whose views no Moslem 
politician can now afford to disregard. In the course of its history, 
however, the importance of the League, as well as its attitude 
towards Congress and the nationalist movement, has varied consider- 
ably, and some account of its evolution is necessary for an under- 
standing of the influence and attitudes it has now come to hold. 


It has already been mentioned that the foundation of the League 
was prompted by fear of the consequences for Moslems of admitting 
the representative and elective principles into Indian government. 
Until about 1916 the League, unlike Congress, was opposed to the 
idea of seeking for India a form of self-government similar to that 
enjoyed by those parts of the British Empire which were then known 
as the self-governing colonies. In the following ten years, the 
League modified its stand very considerably. In the Lucknow Pact 
of 1916,* in which it sought to find a basis of co-operation with 
Congress in the movement for Indian independence, the League 
accepted the federal principle as the best means of reconciling the 
attainment of Indian independence with the securing of minority 
rights and interests. From 1919 to 1924 the League increasingly 
came around to accept the idea of an increasing degree of respon- 
sible self-government—the declared objective of the Act of 1919— 
and tended to match its voice with Congress’ in demanding more 
and quicker reforms leading to self-government and some sort of 
all-India federation. By 1924 it had come to accept the idea of a 
t See Appendix VIII. 


* See below, p. 185. 
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parliamentary system of government for India, as well as the 
further idea that Swaraj implied, and would be satisfied by the 
attainment of, Domjnion status. A few years later, first in connec- 
tion with the Nehru Report of 1928,7 and later at the Round Table 
Conferences of 1930-32, it accepted the principle of an all-India 
federation, provided power lay chiefly in the provinces, and insisting 
always, of course, on the principles of separate electorates for 
Moslems, and of “weightage.” 


The passage of the 1935 Act created a new situation which called 
for a redefinition of League policy. Like Congress, the League con- 
demned the provisions of the act, describing it as a ‘“monstrosity“ 
which was anti-democratic and would “strengthen all the most 
reactionary elements in the country,” although, unlike Congress at 
this time, it took the view that “the Provincial scheme of the consti- 
tution be utilized for what it is worth.” Further, it took particular 
exception to the fact that the federal proposals of the 1935 Act 
did not provide for full self-government at the centre; and yet 
failed to show, at any rate openly, its usual anxiety regarding any 
central government dominated by a Hindu majority.2? <A little 
later the League’s electoral manifesto, designed for the forthcoming 
provincial elections, was a fairly clear offer of co-operation to 
Congress, nationalist in tone, and striking a communal note only 
in its firm insistence on the rights of Moslems in respect of the 
Urdu language, while its reference .to the question of separate 
electorates was made very indirectly and in a conciliatory manner. 
However, Congress did not respond to the offer, although in one 
province—the United Provinces—the leaders of the Moslem League 
and Congress actually agreed on a common platform.*® 


It has never been easy to estimate the numerical strength or 
influence of the Moslem League, but some attempt to assess its 
importance at this time (late 1936 and early 1937) is worth while, 
in view of the developments which have taken place subsequently, 
and in view also of Jinnah’s frequently reiterated claim that the 
League represents all the Moslems of India. In the ten years 
following 1921, the League had been relatively inactive and 
unimportant. Around 1936 it came to life under the vigorous 
leadership of Jinnah, and in view of the political prospects created 
by the 1935 Act. It has been suggested that in 1937 its authority 


+ See below, p. 194. 
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over the Moslem community in India was certainly not as great as 
Congress’ authority at the same time over Congressmen every- 
where.'* Moreover, such strength as the League then had was in 
the Hindu majority provinces. It was weak in Bengal, the Punjab, 
Assam and Sind, where Moslems predominate, and where the 
Moslem premiers of these provinces were at that time in no case 
members of the Moslem League. Finally, the League had until then 
made no serious attempt to appeal to the rural masses. It was 
essentially representative of conservative Moslem interests, including 
especially the large landed proprietors. 


There have always been substantial groups of Moslems outside 
the League and in many cases, undoubtedly, actively opposed to it 
even to the extent of being pro-Congress. (As mentioned earlier, 
Congress itself was supposed at this time to have possibly some 
200,000 to 300,000 paid-up Moslem members, a number, in the 
opinion of some, greater than the paid-up membership of the 
League itself.) Amongst the former is the Shiah sect, comprising 
about one-fifth of all Moslems in India, and amongst the latter the 
Momin community (who include some Shiahs) numbering about 
45 million. This group derives originally from lower-caste Hindus, 
includes an important section of the working-class Moslem element, 
and has indicated, so far as the resolutions of the All-India Momin 
Conference of May 1943 1 can be taken as representative, oppo- 
sition to the League and support for certain demands made by 
Congress. 


“The Momins are an occupational group who prospered as weavers 
in the days of hand-woven cloth but now might be described as the 
Moslem “depressed classes.” For them the best solution of Indian 
problems lies in a federation or confederacy which will attempt to 
reconcile the apparently irreconcilable point of view of Moslems 
and Hindus.”!5 


Other Moslem groups include the Jamaiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind, an 
Organization of Moslem divines; the Ahrars, a tenant-farmer 
Moslem group in the Punjab; the Krishak Praja peasant party in 
Bengal; and the Azad Independent Party in Sind. An organization 
known as the All-India Azad Moslem Conference comprises some 
nine different Moslem organizations including most of those 
mentioned above, and it claims that some of these are older than 
the Moslem League itself.1* Most of these, though in varying 
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degrees, have expressed disagreement with the policies of the 
Moslem League, but it is difficult to say how far they are either 
representative or influential. 


The provincial elections of 1937 also afford some evidence. There 
were 482 successful Moslem candidates, of whom only 110 went to 
the polls under League auspices. In Bengal the elections threw up 
the Krishak Praja Party as the largest Moslem political group, 
while the adherence at this time to Congress of the solidly Moslem 
North-West Frontier Province has already been mentioned. 


These are a few amongst various facts which could be mentioned 
to indicate that the Moslem League, while being the oldest, best 
organized, most ably led, most vocal and most publicized Moslem 
organization, was far from being representative at that time of more 
than a section of Moslem opinion. 


But by the latter part of 1937 a change in League policy and 
attitude had begun to take shape, which continued to manifest 
itself in the following three years in the direction of separatism (the 
policy of Pakistan) accompanied by a violent anti-Congress attitude, 
and the acquisition of increasing authority over Moslem groups and 
individuals, who had hitherto been independent of the League’s 
influence. This development appears to have been largely a conse- 
quence of the policy adopted by Congress, following the considerable 
success which it had achieved in the 1937 provincial elections when 
it secured majorities in seven out of the eleven provinces. This 
policy, very briefly, was not to share power with the Moslem 
League as such, but on the contrary to do everything possible to 
win Moslems into the Congress fold, offering them a fair share 
of appointments, providing always they were Congress Moslems, 
or at least belonged to a Moslem party that was willing to work with 
Congress; and assuring them that their minority rights as well as 
their economic well-being would be safe in the hands of the now- 
dominant Congress Party. By concentrating on a policy of this 
sort in the Hindu majority provinces, where the Moslem League 
was strongest and best established, Congress hoped to undermine 
the League’s power and lead Moslems in the Moslem majority 
provinces to believe that support for the League and its communal 
policies would get them nowhere. 


Whether this policy was, under all the circumstances prevailing, 
reasonable or unreasonable, it had the effect of rousing the League 
to a vigorous campaign against the Congress Raj. Under Jinnah’s 
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leadership, the League successfully played on Moslem religious 
feeling and alleged that Congress was pursuing a purely Hindu 
policy. Without doubt many, perhaps most, of the League’s claims 
were greatly exaggerated, but the fact remains that during and 
shortly after October 1937 the three Moslem Premiers of the 
Punjab, Bengal and Assam advised the Moslem members of their 
parties to join the League,* a development which had the immediate 
effect of increasing the prestige of both the League and Jinnah. 
This fact was further attested by the winning of several by-elections 
by League candidates and the active development of League branches 
and membership which, for the first time, penetrated into the rural 
areas. 


One sign of growing strength and confidence was the demand 
made by Jinnah, in the course of some abortive negotiations with 
Congress in mid-1938, that the League should be recognized by 
Congress as the sole organization representing Indian Moslems. 
By the end of 1938 the League had become more anti-Congress 
than anti-British. It had become bellicose and confident in tone, and 
its meetings were crowded and enthusiastic. The Pirpur Report,t 
published by the League at the end of 1938, was a statement of 
Moslem grievances against their treatment in the Congress provinces. 
There seems good reason to believe that the charges contained in it, 
although couched in moderate language, were in many respects 
greatly exaggerated. But 1f the Pirpur Report can be taken as some 
indication of developing League policy at this time, it has a special 
interest because of the view it took that “the Muslims think that 
no tyranny can be as great as the tyranny of the majority” and 
because it claimed, pointing to Congress policy since 1937, that 
British forms of parliamentary government were unworkable in 
India. 


To the charges made by the Moslem League, Congress had its 
reply, in many substantial respects a vigorous and effective reply; 
and Congress’ claim that Congress provincial governments had made 
a genuine attempt to be fair in dealing with communal issues has 
subsequently received the support of some high-ranking British 
officials who, in this particular sort of quarrel, can be credited with 
possessing a relatively high degree of detachment. 


* In the Punjab this was brought about by the agreement which became known as the 
Sikander-Jinnah Pact. See below, p. 267. 


t Report of the Inquiry Committee appointed by the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
to inquire into Mushm grievances in Congress provinces. 
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But, whether as a genuine consequence of its experience of 
Congress governments or merely as a political manoeuvre, the 
League had between late 1937 and 1939 reversed its former attitude 
of utilizing the new provincial constitution “for what it is worth,” 
although as late as the end of 1939 it was apparently prepared to 
reconsider the possibility of some sort of Congress-League coalition, 
provided that the attempt to operate parliamentary government of 
the normal British type, 7.e., government solely by the party having 
a majority, be abandoned. ‘Democratic systems,” said Jinnah, 
“based on the concept of a homogeneous nation are very definitely 
not applicable to heterogeneous countries such as India, and this 
simple fact is the root cause of all of India’s constitutional ills.’’’ 
Another change had come over Moslem League policy during this 
period. Previously it had opposed the federal proposals of the 
1935 Act on the ground that they withheld power at the centre. 
Now it attacked the whole idea of federation because, it claimed, 
it would give Congress the sort of power at the centre that they 
had used—and, as the League maintained, abused—in the provinces. 
Thus it was a short step from this attitude to the policy of Pakistan, 
first announced at the Lahore Session of the League in March 
1940, to which reference has already been made and which is more 
fully discussed presently. 

The increase in the League’s strength and influence during the 
five years since late 1937 is partly indicated by the results of 
by-elections in Moslem constituencies for the central and provincial 
Legislatures. Of 56 by-elections held between January 1, 1938, 
and September 12, 1942, 46 were won by the League, 3 by 
Congress and 7 by independents.’® Again, out of the 603 seats 
reserved for Moslems in the various Indian legislatures, both central 
and provincial, Moslem League members in 1942 held 304, while it 
is stated that the majority of Moslems who held the remaining 
seats, although independent of the League, nevertheless supported 
its policies. Finally, it 1s claimed that the membership of the 
League increased from about 590,000 in 1939 to about 1,089,000 
in 1941.1° If this is a correct figure for paid-up membership, it 
means that the League membership by 1941 was almost equal to 
the paid-up membership of Congress. 

Thus, by 1940 the League had come to repudiate the idea of the 
political unity of India in any form, however attenuated. Whether 
or not it was genuinely representative of the majority of Moslem 
opinion, it had become, in fact, the most powerful and effective 
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Moslem organization in India, exercising a strong influence on the 
political attitudes and actions of individuals and groups in the 
Moslem community who, only a few years previously, had been 
wholly independent of it and in some cases actively opposed to its 
policies. Since 1940 it has never wavered in its demand for the 
partition of India, which the policy of Pakistan involves. It has 
expressed its support for the war, but accompanied this by a 
demand that the League alone be regarded as competent to speak 
for all Moslems and that constitutional changes in India shall only 
be brought into force with the consent of the League, and by a 
complete repudiation of the idea proposed by Congress of an Indian 
constituent assembly which would frame a new Indian constitution 
binding on all Indians. 


Pakistan. The Pakistan proposal has now become an important 
issue in Indian politics. The purpose of this section is merely to 
describe the nature of this proposal, as put forward by the Moslem 
League, and to mention, although without any detailed discussion, 
some of the problems which it raises. 


A resolution of the Moslem League, passed at a session held in 
Lahore in March 1940, laid down the principles of the proposal: 


ce 
e 


. it is the considered view of this session of the All-India 
Muslim League that no constitutional plan would be workable in this 
country or acceptable to the Muslims unless it is designed on the fol- 
lowing basic principle, viz., that geographically contiguous units are 
demarcated into regions which should be so constituted with such 
territorial readjustments as may be necessary that the areas in which 
the Muslims are numerically in a majority, as in the north-western 
and eastern zones of India, should be grouped to constitute “indepen- 
dent States” in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and 
sovereign .. .”20 


Since then no precise definition has been given by the leaders of the 
Moslem League as to what, in their opinion, the borders of these 
separate Moslem states should be. It is generally assumed, however, 
that two separate states are contemplated. One would be in north- 
west India and would consist of the North-West Frontier Province, 
the Punjab, Sind and British Baluchistan with perhaps the exclusion 
of a section of the Punjab known as the Ambala Division, which 
contains 3,099,000 Hindus, 1,318,000 Moslems and 240,000 Sikhs. 
The other separate state would be in northeastern India and would 
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consist of Assam* and Bengal, except for a section in western 
Bengal known as the Burdwan Division, which contains 8,125,000 
Hindus and 1,430,000 Moslems. No specific attitude has yet been 
taken by the Moslem League towards the various Indian States in 
these areas, but it should be noted that the areas include one large 
State, Kashmir, predominantly Moslem in population (76 per cent) 
but having a Hindu ruler, and a Sikh State, Patiala. 

If two independent states were formed on the above lines, the 
result, allowing for the possible exclusions mentioned above, would 
be somewhat as follows: 


Population (in millions) 
Moslems Hindus Sikhs Others Total 


Northwest Pakistan .............00....... 21.3 5.9 3.6 0.9 31.7 
Northeast Pakistan ................00000... 35.0 21.1 0.02 4.0 60.12 
WL Oba lies ccuinen ve ete 56.3 27.0 3.62 4.9 91.82 


This proposal to create separate Moslem states has not only 
become a matter of acute controversy} but also presents certain 
difficulties. A few of these can be mentioned without attempting 
any detailed discussion. Whatever territorial adjustments may be 
made, the Pakistan states would inevitably contain substantial 
Hindu and other minorities, while the non-Pakistan areas would 
similarly contain important Moslem minorities. Moreover, it seems 
generally agreed that any attempt to eliminate these minorities by 
plans of wholesale migration would be entirely impracticable. The 
Sikhs, who would be almost entirely in Northwest Pakistan, would 
present a particularly difficult problem. They are bitterly opposed 
to the idea of being a minority in a Moslem-dominated area, while 
any attempt to redraw boundary lines in the Sikh populated areas 
so as to enable these areas to be a part of the neighbouring Hindu 
province would seemingly meet serious practical difficulties. The 
closely related questions of finance and defence present further 
problems. It seems at least doubtful whether Northwest Pakistan, 
operating as an independent state, would have sufficient revenues 
to sustain, at present rates of taxation, both the existing standards 


* Actually, only about 33 per cent of Assam’s population is Moslem. However, its geograph- 
ical position, entirely separated as it is from the rest of Hindu India by Bengal with its 
Moslem majority, would make it difficult in practice either to attach Assam to another 
Hindu area or to give it a separate existence outside of the proposed Northeast Pakistan. 


t For examples of the arguments used for and against the Pakistan proposal by a Moslem and 
a Hindu, see Muslim Demand for Pakistan, by ‘An Indian Muslim Politician” and M. C. 
Khanna, Pakistan, a Hindu View. 
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of expenditure for administration, debt charges, social services and 
the like, and also the pre-1939 standard of defence expenditures. 
This, in turn, raises further questions, such as whether defence 
expenditures would continue to be necessary to the same extent as 
before, how far complete Indianization of the armies involved would 
effect economies and whether the neighbouring Hindu state to the 
south would be willing to give financial assistance to their Moslem 
neighbours in the interests of a joint defence programme. 

Northeast Pakistan, on the basis of assumptions similar to those 
mentioned above, would also be deficient in the revenues required 
for both civilian and military expenditure. In addition, a special 
problem is created by the position of Calcutta. The population in 
and around Calcutta is predominantly Hindu but it is the capital 
city of Bengal, where Moslems predominate, is highly developed 
industrially, and is an important and strategically situated port. 
Therefore, if Calcutta were not included in Northeast Pakistan the 
new state would contain virtually no industry, and this would have 
obviously important consequences for its public finance and general 
economy. 

Economic resources, of course, would ultimately determine the 
financial revenues available to the two states. The uncertainty 
mentioned above as to the ability of the Pakistan states to sustain 
expenditures on the former British-Indian basis raises the question 
whether further industrial development might provide a basis for 
increased revenues. Here again the prospect seems poor. One 
interesting analysis of this question comes to the following 
conclusions : 


“.. . India’s minerals are so distributed between the parts of India 
in which Hindu and Moslem people preponderate that if India 
were divided on the basis of religious population the Hindu state 
would be rich and the Moslem state would be conspicuously poor 
... Not only is this fact of Hindustan’s relatively greater mineral 
wealth true for the present, as judged from a comparison of the 
minerals now produced; it will doubtless be an even more striking 
fact of the future, as the industrialization of India advances .. . 
the Hindu and Moslem areas of India are interdependent. Not 
only would Hindustan need some of the resources of Pakistan; for 
industrial life, Pakistan would desperately need great quantities of 
the resources of Hindustan.’’?? 


To be specific, something like 90 per cent of India’s coal, 92 per 
cent of India’s iron and most of the other subsidiary minerals would 
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be outside Pakistan. India does not seem likely ever to have as 
much oil as she will need, but in this case, her production, such as 
it is, would be found in Pakistan (Punjab and Assam). Pakistan 
has, in addition, certain other resources—some bauxite, chromium, 
lime, gypsum and so forth. But the vital resources required for 
industrial development are in Hindu India while, at any rate in 
Northwest Pakistan, such industrialization as has already occurred 
has been financed to date largely by Hindu money. 


THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 


The terms Depressed Classes, Scheduled Castes and Untouchables 
are sometimes used interchangeably. The term Depressed Classes 
also includes certain individuals who are not Untouchables, untouch- 
ability being essentially a social distinction which does not attach to 
all members of the Depressed Classes.* 


The Depressed Classes number, according to the 1941 census, some 
50 millions, which means that this group constitutes about 19 per 
cent of the Hindu population and about 13 per cent of the total 
population of All-India.t They are not as clearly defined a political 
group as are the other two just described, nor are they strongly 
organized. Their principal spokesman for many years, and the man 
who claims to be their leader, has been B. R. Ambedkar, who became 
Labour Member in the Viceroy’s Executive Council in July 1942. 
Another leader has been M. C. Rajah,f£ who has in particular headed 
the cause of the Untouchables in Madras. Gandhi too has, since 
1920 and especially since 1932, made the lot of the Untouchables 
(whom he has called Harijans, meaning Children of God—a name 
he has used for his newspaper), a matter of particular concern 
to him.§ As a result, an important section of the Depressed Classes 
has looked at least as much to Gandhi as to Ambedkar for leadership, 
and has in consequence been more or less closely associated with 
Congress. But Ambedkar himself is bitterly opposed to Congress, 


* See also p. 6, note tf. 


t Ambedkar claims that in reality, the Untouchables numbered approximately 60 millions in 
1941. The lesser figure shown in the census is due, he claims, to a campaign carried on 
by both Hindus and Sikhs to persuade Untouchables not to declare themselves as such in 
the census return but merely to describe themselves either as Hindus or Sikhs, with the 
result of reducing the number of Untouchables and increasing the numbers of the Hindus 
or Sikhs to the political benefit of these two groups.22 

tM. C. Rajah died in August, 1943. 

§ Gandhi’s “fast unto death” in 1932 was undertaken as a protest against the British Prime 
Minister’s Communal Award of August, 1932, and resulted in the Poona Pact. For details, 
see Appendix IX. Gandhi’s fast had the further result of, temporarily at least, stirring 
the Hindu community to a more liberal attitude towards the social and religious disabilities 
of the Depressed Classes. 
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taking the view that it is a Hindu party dominated by caste Hindus, 
that the existence and perpetuation of the social and economic 
disabilities of the Depressed Classes derive entirely from the atti- 
tudes of the caste Hindus, and that therefore there can be no reason 
to hope for policies from them which will relieve the Depressed 
Classes of these disabilities. 

An account was given in the first chapter of the caste system and 
the position of the Depressed Classes within this system, which will 
help to explain their attitude and policy, at least so far as these are 
expressed by Ambedkar. 

Organization has taken the form of an All-India Scheduled 
Castes Federation and also, in Madras, the Depressed Classes 
Association. But the movement has not been general or widespread, 
partly because the Depressed Classes, due to their long-standing 
subordination in the Indian social structure, “have not the spirit to 
rebel against an order of things which is declared to be divinely 
ordained.”*® The political demands of those who follow Ambedkar 
are indicated by certain resolutions passed at the July 1942 All-India 
Depressed Classes Conference. Generally speaking, these take the 
position that no constitution can be acceptable for India which has 
not received the consent of the Depressed Classes; which does not 
recognize that they constitute an important element in Indian life 
which is distinct from the Hindus; and which does not take certain 
measures to give them security. To afford adequate security for 
the Depressed Classes will involve provision for education at all 
levels, representation in the executive branch of central and provin- 
cial governments,* representation in the various public services,t 
including the judiciary, and a guaranteed amount of representation 
in all legislatures and other local bodies through the method of 
separate electorates (as opposed to the existing system of joint 
electorates incorporated in the Act of 1935).t Finally the demand 
was made that there should be a long-term plan for the settlement 
of members of the Depressed Classes in separate villages on the 
grounds that their minority position in the Indian village was the 
all-important social factor perpetuating their disabilities.*4 

Ambedkar claims that a purely territorial scheme of representation 
cannot produce a truly representative legislature in India, in view 


* Ambedkar’s appointment as Member for Labour in July, 1942, gave representation on the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council for the first time to the Depressed Classes. 


tIn August, 1943, the Government of India announced its intention of reserving a definite 
roportion (8 1/3 per cent) of vacancies in the public services for the Depressed Classes 
o facilitate their inclusion, several additional concessions were made. 


t See Appendices VI, VII, IX. 
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of the peculiar social structure of Indian society as it exists today. 
He argues that insistence by the Untouchables on their demands, 
especially those which emphasize the communal factor, is entirely 
reasonable on the grounds that any political constitution must be 
fashioned to meet the social structure within which it operates, 
because social forces inevitably pervade the political field. Equally 
he denies that caste can be abolished within any foreseeable time, 
for the reason that caste is less an institution and more a matter of 
religion suffusing the whole of Hindu life. The forces which it 
generates may perhaps be controlled or counteracted (for instance, 
by arrangement of the political structure) but they cannot be elimin- 
ated. It can be readily seen how this type of thinking necessarily 
places Ambedkar, and those members of the Depressed Classes who 
follow him, in complete opposition to Congress and in particular to 
Gandhi. Ambedkar claims that Gandhi’s interest in the Untouch- 
ables arises merely from his desire ‘“‘to make India safe for Hindus 
and Hinduism”; nor, he says, have more modern-minded leaders 
such as Nehru declared themselves openly or clearly against the 
present position occupied by the Untouchables, because, in his 
opinion, “inequality is the official doctrine of the Hindu religion. 
The Hindu has no will to equality. His inclination and his attitude 
are opposed to the democratic doctrine of one man one value. Every 
Hindu is a social Tory and political Radical. Mr. Gandhi is no 
exception to this rule ... He stands for the cursed caste. He is a 
fanatic Hindu upholding the Hindu religion.” In short, Ambedkar 
takes the view that “The Hindu is as alien to him [the Untouchable] 
as a European is and what is worse the European alien is neutral 
but the Hindu is most shamefully partial to his own class and 
antagonistic to the Untouchables”; and therefore, “The only safety 
against such people is to have the political rights which the Untouch- 
ables claim as safeguards against the tyranny of the Hindu Majority 
defined in the Constitution.”?° 


It is difficult to say how far Ambedkar’s attitude towards Gandhi, 
Congress, and Hindus generally, is justified. Certainly his view, 
as expressed above, appears in conflict with a statement attributed 
to Gandhi some years ago, when he said “I would rather that 
Hinduism die than untouchability live.” Also Congress, inspired or 
compelled by Gandhi’s lead, has made efforts to secure removal of 
some of the Untouchables’ disabilities, for example the prohibition 
on entry into temples, and other forms of unequal treatment. It 
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seems doubtful whether more than a fraction of the Untouchables 
really look to Ambedkar as their leader, while most must be aware 
of what Gandhi has attempted to do for them. In the 1937 provin- 
cial elections 78 out of 151 reserved seats were won by Untouchables 
who stood as Congress candidates, and only in Bombay did 
Ambedkar’s followers predominate. In other provinces the Harijan 
representatives (as the Untouchables are sometimes called) were 
overwhelmingly Congressmen or were prepared to co-operate with 
Congress. 

After 1937, Congress governments did something to meet the 
demands for the removal of untouchability and the ban against 
worshipping in Hindu temples, and for the broadening of educational 
facilities. But it is interesting to note that, at the outset, the 
Congress ministry in Madras, with the support of 26 Untouchable 
members, refused to pass a bill for the opening of temples to 
Untouchables which had been introduced by M. C. Rajah, their 
Madras leader. However, provincial governments before 1937 had 
already embarked on attempts to improve the Untouchables’ lot, 
especially in regard to education, and the evidence seems to point 
to considerable caution on the part of Congress in tackling this 
difficult question. 

Gandhi, for whatever reasons, has been determined to keep the 
Untouchables within the Hindu caste fold, and has striven to remove 
their disabilities, hoping perhaps that by so doing he will succeed in 
his purpose. Ambedkar, on the other hand, wishes to abolish caste, 
believing that, due to the deep-seated and traditional prejudices of 
the caste Hindu towards the Untouchables, there is no real hope for 
the Untouchables within the Hindu fold; rather, they must remain 
apart and outside of Hinduism, seeking to secure improvement of 
their social and economic position by the organization of their 
political power and by securing recognized rights and position within 
any constitutional framework. Perhaps one reason why Ambedkar 
has a limited following lies in the fact that the great prestige of the 
Hindu caste system in the minds of the Untouchables themselves 
leads most of them to seek a solution of their problem by an attempt 
to raise themselves in the existing and accepted social scale, rather 
than by an attempt to abolish it. 

It is interesting to note that, in its dealing with the Depressed 
Classes, the Government of India, at any rate ever since the time 
of the Round Table Conferences of 1930-32, has recognized 
Ambedkar alone as their spokesman, although some, in view of the 
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facts mentioned above, regard him as “the extremist leader of a 
minority among their representatives.”?® Critics of the British 
Government’s handling of the Indian situation have taken the view 
that its recognition of Ambedkar (like its similar recognition of the 
Moslem League) as the sole spokesman of the Untouchables in 
India, has been actuated by a desire to put these two minority groups 
into the position of exercising a controlling influence on constitu- 
tional developments in India which would serve as a brake on 
Congress’ power and policy. This of course is a highly debatable 
and hotly debated question. Perhaps the position in which successive 
British Governments find themselves in India, when faced with the 
problem of a minority such as the Depressed Classes, merely 
emphasizes once again the dilemma (referred to on page 27) 
created by the British Government’s consistent policy ever since its 
entry into India of not taking upon itself to interfere with Indian 
social and religious customs. This is suggested by a statement of 
Ambedkar’s at the first Round Table Conference in London, where 
he said: 

“. . SO far as we are concerned, the British Government has 
accepted the social arrangements as it found them, and has preserved 
them faithfully in the manner of the Chinese tailor who, when given 
an old coat as a pattern, produced with pride an exact replica, rents, 
patches and all. Our wrongs have remained as open sores and they 
have not been righted, although 150 years of British rule have 
rolled away. We do not accuse the British of indifference or want 
of sympathy. What we do find is that they are quite incompetent to 
tackle our problem ... The Government of India does realize the 
necessity of removing the social evils which are eating into the vitals 
of Indian society ... Yet it is a most painful thing that it has not 
dared to touch any of these evils . . . because it is afraid that its 
intervention to amend the existing code of social and economic life, 
will give rise to resistance. Of what good is such a Government to 
anybody? ... We must have a Government in which men in power, 
knowing where obedience will end and resistance will begin, will not 
be afraid to amend the social and economic code of life which the 
dictates of justice and expediency so urgently call for. This role the 
British Government will never be able to play.’’?’ 


THE HINDU MAHASABHA 


The Hindu Mahasabha represents the most extreme and orthodox 
Hinduism. It is primarily a Hindu cultural organization and its 
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origin can be traced to the early years of this century. But its organ- 
ization on an all-India basis by Pandit M. Malaviya and the late 
Lala Lajpat Rai, a Punjab Hindu leader, took place in 1928. Since 
1937 its president has been V. D. Savarkar,* an extreme national- 
ist who has played a leading part in transforming it from a cultural 
into a political organization. It claims that India is essentially a 
Hindu country and, moreover, the only country with which Hindus 
are concerned, and therefore should be ruled by the Hindu majority. 
It states that it will safeguard the cultural minority rights of 
Moslems who must, however, accept the fact that they are a minority 
in this Indian state in which there is only one nation, the Hindu 
nation. 

The Hindu Mahasabha wishes to achieve complete independence 
for India as “an independent Nation with free and equal status in 
the Indo-British Commonwealth.’”® It is bitterly critical of Congress 
because of the latter’s attempt to be noncommunal in principle and 
policy, an attitude which it claims to be both unreal and dishonest. 
At the same time it is implacably hostile to the Moslem League and 
especially to the League’s policy of partition. As early as 1938 it 
was demanding universal military training, largely as a measure 
to offset the then-existing preponderance of Moslems in the Indian 
Army, while in September 1941 its Working Committee passed a 
resolution which referred to “the opportunity that the present war 
offers for the general militarization of the Hindus.’’® 

The membership of the Hindu Mahasabha in 1942 was believed 
to be about 300,000. There is undoubtedly some overlapping in 
membership with Congress; and the Pirpur Report§ took the view 
that the behaviour of the Congress provincial governments between 
1937 and 1939 was of a nature “to substantiate the theory that there 
is something like identity of purpose between the Congress and the 
Hindu Mahasabha.” The same view had been taken ten years 
earlier by Muhammad Ali, formerly associated with Gandhi at the 
time of the Caliphate agitation,f who, in denouncing Gandhi’s non- 
co-operation campaign at a meeting of the All-India Moslem 
Conference, had said, “We refuse to join Mr. Gandhi, because his 
movement is not a movement for the complete independence of 
India but for making the seventy millions of Indian Musalmans 
dependants of the Hindu Mahasabha.’?° Its strength has lain 


“ Savarkar resigned in 1944 and was succeeded as president by S. P. Mookerjee, formerly 
working president. 


§ See above, p. 105. 
t See below, p. 170. 
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chiefly in Bengal and the Punjab, both of which provinces have a 
Moslem majority. It has a few representatives in some of the 
Legislatures. The Hindu Mahasabha is a fiercely militant and 
entirely communal party with the sort of downright attitudes which 
readily attract followers and which have undoubtedly helped to 
sharpen the Hindu-Moslem conflict. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION 


The National Liberal Federation is the political organization of 
the Indian Liberals. The Liberals are a small group, mostly drawn 
from the -professional and business classes, some of them of great 
personal distinction who have, however, no significant numerical 
following and, as a consequence, in recent years have had virtually 
no representation in any Indian legislature. It is a noncommunal 
party, although in fact largely Hindu in membership. Although it 
is not significant politically in the sense that parties such as Congress 
and the Moslem League are, its leading members have played an 
active part on all occasions when Indian political and constitutional 
questions have been under discussion, and their views have often 
carried considerable weight. The individual generally regarded as 
the leading spokesman of Indian liberal and moderate opinion has 
for many years been Sir Te) Bahadur Sapru, a distinguished lawyer 
and at one time Law Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
while others prominent in Indian Liberal circles have included M. R. 
Jayakar, a judge of the Federal Supreme Court, and the Rt. Hon. 
Srinavasa Sastri, formerly Indian High Commissioner to South 
Africa. Many, perhaps most, of the Federation’s leading members 
have held high positions and given distinguished service in both 
public and private life. 


The Federation came into existence in 1918 when a breach 
occurred between the moderate and extremist elements of Congress. 
Many of its present members were, before 1918, members of Con- 
gress who had looked to G. K. Gokhale* as their leader. Generally 
speaking, their policy has been one of co-operation with the British 
in any plans for the gradual evolution of self-government in India. 
While often acutely critical of proposals when in the discussion 
stage, the Liberals have almost always adopted the policy of prepar- 
edness to co-operate in the working of political reforms, such as 


* See below, p. 183. 
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those provided for in the Acts of 1919 and 1935, and have carried 
out any political agitation in a strictly constitutional manner. 


Indian Liberals seek independence for India, and would probably 
be content to see their country remain associated with the British 
Commonwealth as an independent nation state in the same sense as 
Canada or Australia. In recent years they have become increasingly 
critical of Great Britain on the grounds that she has been too slow 
in adopting measures designed to give India complete self-govern- 
ment at an early date, and also because they feel that Great Britain 
has been lacking in imagination and insight in her attempts to secure 
support for the war from organized Indian political opinion. Since 
1939 they have demanded that the British Government should 
promise Dominion status to India within two years after the war, 
at the same time calling for a central government “so reconstructed 
as to have by convention a fully national character” with all depart- 
ments of the executive headed by Indians. They have opposed any 
proposals for the partition of India, calling for the unity of India 
on a federal basis, with the gradual elimination of communal 
electorates.*! 


OTHER POLITICAL GROUPS 


Other political groups in India are of relatively minor impurtance. 
The Sikhs are an agricultural and martial community who live in 
the Punjab. Because they are a minority group living mostly in 
one province of British India, their political importance is not great, 
except in relation to the Pakistan issue. They are bitterly opposed 
to this proposal of the Moslem League, for it involves the inclusion 
of the Punjab where the Sikhs themselves once ruled only a hundred 
years ago. In provincial politics, Sikhs and Hindus have tended to 
co-operate against Moslems, which means that many Sikhs are pro- 
Congress. But there has been a division on the war issue, because 
of the interest which the Sikhs have in maintaining their proportion 
in the Indian Army.* 

The Communist Party, whose leader is P. C. Joshi,f numbers only 
a few thousand and does not appear to be at present®* of great im- 
portance. A ban was placed on the party in 1934, but was lifted in 
1942. 

* See above, p. 89. 


Tt Not to be confused with N. M. Joshi, General Secretary of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress, and a nominated nonofficial member of the Legislative Assembly. 
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The Radical People’s Democratic Party, founded in December 
1940 on his withdrawal from the Congress Party by M. N. Roy, a 
former Communist and once a member of the Committee of the 
Third International, has, since the German attack on Russia in 1941, 
supported the Government on the war issue and has therefore become 
anti-Congress. It is active and vocal, although small in numbers. 
It is reported to have received little support, even from the Com- 
munists, although it probably exercises some influence on labour 
through the Indian Federation of Labour.t 


The Indian Christians have their own organization which is con- 
cerned with caring for the interests of this small minority. 

There are numerous different parties operating in the various 
provinces. One interesting example is the Justice Party in Madras, 
which consists largely of lower-caste Hindus brought together by a 
policy of anti-Brahmanism, and which has been active for a good 
many years. 

The Khaksars (meaning “earthlike” or “humble”’) are a militant 
organization, almost entirely Moslem in membership, which was 
founded in the Punjab in 1931 by Inayatulla Khan, who is known 
to his followers as Allama Mashriqui (“wise man of the east” )— 
a former member of the North-West Frontier Province Education 
Service, who had distinguished himself at Cambridge University. 
The Khaksars are fascist in organization, although until 1939 they 
were largely peaceful:in their methods. The aims of the movement 
are vague, but appear to be concerned with the establishment of 
Moslem dominance, although the group is opposed to the Moslem 
League, which it condemns as a party of the rich. Since 1939 the 
Khaksars have developed in strength, with groups formed in most 
provinces and even in some States. They have resorted on occasion 
to violence, especially in the Punjab where the movement has been 
strongest. The organization was banned in June 1941, although its 
leader, after a period of imprisonment, was released in January 
1942 after ordering his followers to abandon their military activities 
for the duration of the war. A year later all restrictions on the party 
were removed.*? 

The Kisan Sabha (Peasant Society) started in 1936 as an organ- 
ization of peasant tenants in the zamindari areas, concerned with 
developing a common front against the landowners in order to secure 
better conditions for themselves as agriculturists, in particular reduc- 
tion of rent and greater security of tenure. It has supported Congress 


t See above, pp. 35-6. 
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in its demands for independence and domestic reforms, but has been 
opposed to its policy of nonviolent non-co-operation. Its strength 
has lain chiefly in the United Provinces, where agricultural problems 
are particularly acute, but it is reported to be spreading to other 
provinces. It is socialistic in general outlook, but has been hampered 
by lack of leadership and resources. It is in the nature of a mass 
peasant movement which might become of considerable significance, 
but only time will show whether it is destined to play an important 
part in Indian politics. 


It is clear from the above description of the various political 
parties and groups in India that it is exceedingly difficult to say how 
great is the following of any particular party and how far its claims 
to be representative of any particular group or community are 
justified. Congress is undoubtedly the most important and powerful 
political organization in India, likely to receive the support of 
perhaps the majority of politically conscious caste Hindus in British 
India, an important fraction of the 50-odd million Untouchables, 
and some sections at least of the Moslem community in British India 
and of the inhabitants of the Indian States, where the population is 
in the aggregate predominantly Hindu. The Moslem League is now 
undoubtedly the next most powerful political organization and has 
gained very considerably in importance in recent years, in part at 
the expense of Congress, although it remains uncertain how far it 
can be said to represent the interests and aspirations of the Moslem 
population as a whole. The other parties or groups are not, at 
present, of outstanding significance, though several may, from time 
to time, exert influence on the course of events. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE INDIAN STATES 


The Indian States occupy an important position in relation to 
Indian affairs and possess certain peculiar and even unique features 
which make some account of them essential to a proper under- 
standing of contemporary developments in India. The fact that for 
the most part they are pure autocracies, surviving into the modern 
period with many of the mediaeval forms, customs and trappings 
inherited from the long past continuing almost unchanged,* has led 
many people merely to condemn the States as outrageous 
anachronisms, rather than to examine them as a political, economic 
and social fact of considerable importance, which influences, for 
good or ill, the political climate of India today. This chapter 
attempts to give a brief account of the Indian States, their origin 
and early history under the East India Company, their legal and 
constitutional position at the present time, the nature of their internal 
government, and their relations with Great Britain and British India 
as these have developed over the past. century or so. 


There are in all 562 Indian States, most of them relatively small, 
some indeed no more than a few square miles in area, while a few 
have populations ranging from 1 million to over 14 million and 
possess areas comparable in size to a European country such as Great 
Britain or to an American state such as Kansas. The territory of 
the States occupies almost two-fifths of India with a population in 
1941 of about 93 million (1.e., one-quarter of the total population 
of India), More than one-half the territory and two-thirds the 
population of all the States are comprised in the 24 States in the 
21-, 19-, and 17-gun classes.t The States are to be found geograph- 
ically diffused in all parts of India, in some cases British Indian 
and Indian States’ territory being closely interlaced, with a State in 


some cases wholly surrounded by the territory of a single province 
* An interesting contemporary instance of this is provided by the description given by 
The Times (London) correspondent of the coronation in December, 1944, at Imphal of the 


Maharaja of Manipur.1 
t See Appendix XIII. 
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of British India.* Individual States possess no sharply defined 
natural frontiers which act as physical barriers between them and 
neighbouring British Indian provinces, while within their borders 
will be found substantially the same mixture of languages, races and 
religions as in British India. The difference between the States 
and British India lies in the nature of their relationship to the 
Paramount Power, Great Britain, and in their form of government, 
both of which have tended to keep them apart from, and outside the 
orbit of, the rest of India. On the other hand, modern economic 
developments, represented by such things as railways, telegraphs, 
irrigation, customs, currency and exchange, have made it impossible 
or at least difficult for the Indian States to stand entirely apart from 
the developments of the last century in British India or for the 
British to refrain from exercising their power and influence to secure 
the co-operation of the States in adjusting themselves to certain 
all-Indian needs. 


ORIGIN AND EArty HIsTory UNDER THE East INDIA COMPANY 


Independent states “with a limited sovereignty but with a high 
degree of independence in internal administration’? have always 
existed in India from the most remote times, even throughout the 
periods of Indian history when a single power achieved a position 
of dominance throughout the country.t If judged by origin, there 
are today four principal groups of States. The oldest are certain 
Hindu States, of which the Rajput States are examples, which have 
been in existence since before the period of foreign invasions many 
hundreds of years ago, and where both ruler and subjects are Hindu. 
Another group includes those which have come into existence as the 
result of early invasion. Some of these, as for instance Hyderabad, 
have Moslem rulers, having been founded by followers of the 
invading Moslem Emperors, although the populations they rule are 
usually mainly Hindu. A third and very numerous group comprises 
States which came into existence at the time of the decline of Mogul 
power and before the period when British power was being finally 
consolidated. Examples are the Hindu States of Gwalior, Baroda 
and Indore, which were the creation of independent-minded and 


* For instance, Pudukkottai in Madras; Rampur and Benares in the United Provinces. 

t These periods were mainly: (1) The Meus (Hindu) dynasty, chiefly made famous by 
the rule of Asoka in the third century B.C.; (2) The Mogul (Moslem) dynasty which 
reached its height under Akbar (1556-1605) and Jeger declined after the death of 
Zurungzeb in 1707; and (3) The British Raj from roughly the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 
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ambitious army leaders and officials of the Maratha Confederacy. 
Finally, there is a group of relatively new States, which were estab- 
lished or given recognition by the British during the period preceding 
1858 when British power in India was going through its final stages 
of consolidation. The largest of these is Jammu and Kashmir, 
where a Hindu ruler governs largely Moslem subjects. The majority 
of the States contain predominantly Hindu populations ruled by 
Hindu dynasties, but as just mentioned, there are a number of States 
where largely Moslem populations have Hindu rulers and vice versa. 


One Indian authority considers that for practical purposes there 
are three distinct groups of States which he describes as “the major 
States, the other States, and the ‘mediatized’ States.” According 
to this view, nearly 400 of the 562 States—all very small and more 
properly described as “estates’—formerly occupied a position of 
subordination to other, larger States, to which many of them paid 
tribute. As a consequence of British policy between 1818 and 
1840, these small States were “mediatized,” i.e., they were made 
independent of the larger States but formed into groups under the 
administrative control of the Paramount Power. The “other” 
States are those that come between the smallest and the greatest 
States. They have complete sovereign powers but lack the revenues 
which make possible modern, efficient standards of government such 
as are possible in the larger States.® 


Thus the Indian States are of the most diverse origin and size. 
States have come and gone, have enjoyed periods of greater or less 
independence, and some are now geographically located elsewhere 
than in the place of their origin. For over a hundred years they 
have been an important factor in Indian affairs, and this importance 
has greatly increased since the commencement of the modern period 
of constitutional reform. One consequence has been that attitudes 
towards the States are in large measure affected by political consid- 
erations. This even extends, in some cases, to substantial differences 
of interpretation as to the historical origin of the existing States and 
the part they have played in earlier periods of Indian history. 

One view can be illustrated by brief quotations from the writings 
of two British administrators with long experience of Indian affairs 
and especially of the Indian States. One says: 


“There was always a texture of Indian States, both large and small, 
co-existing with these Empires; and readers of history will have 
visualized an incomplete picture unless they have understood that the 
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Indian State is an old-established, persisting, and recurring feature 
of importance at every stage of the chronicle of India’s life.’’* 


“The more advanced school of political thought in India regards 
the States as an anachronism, a remnant of personal rule that cannot 
survive in an era of democracy. It imputes to Britain the sinister 
policy of prolonging an effete despotism for her own selfish interests. 


“This view entirely overlooks the realities. The truth is that of all 
the political institutions of India the semi-autonomous kingdom 
typified in the States is the most persistent. That it has existed 
for thousands of years not only attests its vitality but is at the same 
time irrefutable evidence that it conforms to the Indian temperament.” 


Again: 


“The States stand for a conservative policy: with their antiquity 
and their achievements of political genius enshrined in their history 
they are the most stable element in political India at present, and their 
importance as a factor in the Indian empire of the future can hardly 
be overrated.” 


And again: 

“Still, when all is said, the fact remains that the States have main- 
tained their place in the polity of India. And it is beyond doubt that 
their future is assured whatever scheme of government may be 
ultimately evolved for the sub-continent, on one condition only— 
reasonably efficient and impartial administration.”® 


Another authority, whose scholarship commands respect even if 
his views sometimes arouse controversy, presents a different point 
of view, in sharp conflict with that quoted above. This view holds 
that the political framework of India, as we know it today, was the 
work of twenty years between 1799 and 1819: 


“The Indian Prince, far from being, as most suppose, an impres- 
sive survival from antiquity, as such entitled to the veneration called 
forth by the spectacle of never-challenged right, is the creation of 
Lord Wellesley, in his half-dozen years of daemonic activity. It 
required a subsequent war and settlement, a dozen years later, to 
determine the Princes’ rights and status. But the Order, as we know 
it, was now established.” 


And again: 


“If ever ‘States’ had fallen to pieces, and almost out of existence— 
as close to utter dematerialization as can be conceived without becom- 
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ing that completely—the dominions of the Indian Princes, with few 
exceptions (and most of those very partial exceptions), had done 
this, before the British took over paramountcy and established them 
and picked them out of limbo.” 


And again: 


“India, as we knew it yesterday and the world has known it, was 
made in the space of these twenty years, first by the shattering of 
what Lord Wellesley styled ‘the Mahratta Empire’ and then, after 
a brief period of uncertain and faltering doctrine, by Lord Hastings’ 
firm establishment of the States which had survived, each in the 
niche and status which was to be legally accepted as its own until 
our day. The Indian ‘Prince’ emerged in 1806 .. . and received 
his position in India’s polity in 1819,”’6* 


Finally, referring to the end of this period—around 1818—which, 
according to this view, saw the formation of the Indian States in 
their modern form, Thompson says that the British 


“now set the Princes in their positions, lifting them out of the chaos 
in which they were submerged. When thus picked up and re-estab- 
lished, ‘the Princes’ were as completely helpless and derelict as any 
powers since the beginning of the world. Had the British Govern- 
ment not intervened, nothing but extinction lay before the Rajput 
States, and disintegration before the Maratha States. As for such 
States as Oudh and the Nizam’s dominions, their very existence was 
bogus ; they were kept in a semblance of life, only by means of the 
breath blown through them by the Protecting Power.’”® 


Until 1858 India, as described in Chapter III, was governed by 
the East India Company. From the earliest times, especially since 
the charter of Charles II in 1661, the company had exercised the 
right to make treaties with Indian rulers whenever this appeared 
necessary, and this right continued until 1858, subject, however, to 
an increasing degree of control by the British Government, imposed 
by successive Acts of Parliament commencing in 1773.¢ Until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the company had held the view 
that its interests were best served by avoiding the development of 
relations or the incurment of obligations, as far as possible, with 
anyone outside the immediate area where the company carried on 


* Thompson comments on the coming into existence of one of the Indian Princes at this 
period: ‘‘Accordingly, on 9 November 1817, Amir Khan ceased to be a bandit and became 
a Prince. He was assured that if he behaved well in the campaign already launched, he 
would be made a still bigger and better Prince.’’6 


¢t See above, p. 49. 
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its trading activities. This policy of nonintervention and limited 
liability was pursued in the hope that the unsettled condition which 
prevailed in many parts of India would eventually be resolved by 
the emergence of a few strong States between whom would exist a 
balance of power which would lead to peace. But various develop- 
ments, which need not be recited here, led to the opposite result, and 
this in turn brought the company, after 1813, to seek the protection 
of its interests by “a far-reaching inclusion of principalities in the 
interior of India in schemes of protection, in engagements for sub- 
ordinate isolation, and finally in forms of partnership and union with 
what was becoming the paramount power in India.”’"{ The stage 
had already been set for this change by Lord Wellesley, whose 
Governor-Generalship (1798-1805) was marked by a policy of 
active treaty-making with various Indian States. Although this 
policy failed at the time to secure the endorsement of the British 
authorities in England, it had, as just mentioned, permanent conse- 
quences for the political framework of India. Later, in 1841, the 
London directors of the company instructed their representatives in 
India “‘to persevere in the one clear and direct course of abandoning 
no just and honourable accession of territory or revenue.” Thus, 
some States “disappeared after challenging unsuccessfully the British 
power, others through their own inherent weakness and corruption, 
others again through the failure of natural heirs, and the application 
of the doctrine of lapse, which is associated with the name of Lord 
Dalhousie.’"** For instance, Sind and the Punjab were added to 
British Indian territory by conquest and Oudh was annexed on the 
grounds of gross maladministration. Another feature of the later 
period, which differentiated it from the earlier, was a change in the 
character and tone of treaties made between the company and Indian 
rulers: earlier at least nominal political equality had been conceded, 
while later a strong note of political supremacy was sounded, with 
far more particularized undertakings. 


Revations WitTH BritisH Inpia, 1858-1919 


The relations between the States and British India after 1858, 
when the British Government assumed direct responsibility for the 


t See Appendix XII, Examples of treaties. 

*“The doctrine of lapse was explained by Lord Dalhousie himself when he said that the 
British Government was ‘bound not to put aside or neglect such rightful opportunities of 
acquiring territory or revenue as may from time to time present themselves from the lapse 
of subordinate States by the failure of all heirs of every description whatsoever or from 
the failure of heirs natural, where the succession can be sustained only by the sanction of 
the Government being given to the ceremony of adoption according to Hindu law’.’’8 
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government of India, fall naturally into two periods, the dividing 
line being the year 1919. This year ushered in the modern period 
of reform, looking to the establishment of self-government in British 
India and to the creation of an all-Indian political structure which 
would include the States. 

The policy pursued up to 1858 involved, in its later stages, the 
annexation of smaller States and was an important contributing 
cause of the Mutiny. After 1858 this policy was completely reversed. 
The Royal Proclamation of 1858,¢ undoubtedly inspired in part by 
the fact that the States had supported the British at the time of the 
Mutiny, broadly undertook to maintain all existing treaties 
previously made by the company, and thus set the seal of approval 
on a situation which had begun to crystallize at the end of the 
previous century, when “it was as if a Gorgon’s head had been 
turned in their direction; the warfare ceased, boundaries became 
fixed, and the stage which in this struggle of all against all had 
chanced to be reached in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
became more or less permanent and rigid.’® The thought behind 
this reversal of policy, which “has had the effect of petrifying the 
India of 1858,’2° is clearly expressed in the well-known and much- 
quoted dispatch from Lord Canning: 


“Tt was long ago said by Sir John Malcolm that if we made all 
India into zillahs [or British districts] it was not in the nature of 
things that our Empire should last fifty years; but that if we could 
keep up a number of native States without political power, but as 
royal instruments, we should exist in India as long as our naval 
superiority in Europe was maintained. Of the substantial truth of 
this opinion I have no doubt; and recent events have made it more 
deserving of our attention than ever.”!!* 


For, to quote his own words again, Canning had ‘‘seen a few patches 
of Native Government prove breakwaters to the storm which would 
otherwise have swept over us in one great wave.’?° There was by 
no means full agreement amongst British officials or even subsequent 
Viceroys§ on this policy of perpetuating the status quo, but it was 
nevertheless the policy which prevailed. 

Briefly, British policy after 1858 had five main features: (1) the 
maintenance of the States and their dynasties on the basis of the 
t See Appendix XII. 

* Lord Canning, Governor-General, 1856-1858, became the first Viceroy and Governor- 


General, 1858-1862. 
$ E.g., Lord Lawrence, appointed Viceroy in 1864.11a. 
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existing treaties: (2) the maintenance and even development of an 
undefined right of paramountcy (which asserted the paramount 
sovereignty of the British Crown, and claimed the right to intervene) 
but, in practice, the avoidance of actual intervention except under 
great provocation; (3) the isolation of the States from each other 
and from British India, by insisting that all matters between the 
States and the Paramount Power or between individual States must 
be matters of separate individual negotiation with the Paramount 
Power ; (4) insistence that the States should not in any way concern 
themselves with British Indian affairs; and (5) the securing from 
the States of co-operation in any matter considered essential in the 
interests of all-Indian defence and economic development.t 


After 1858 Great Britain was chiefly occupied, so far as India 
was concerned, with the twin problems of defence and economic 
development, and in consequence relations with the States largely 
revolved around questions where their co-operation in these matters 
was considered essential. The building of railways, the development 
of postal and telegraph services, the organization of customs and 
currency, the extension of irrigation (where, for instance, important 
sources of water lay in State territory), could not be effected without 
securing at least a minimum of collaboration from many of the 
States. Moreover, defence policy, which after 1858 was influenced 
by the thought of possible invasion, especially from Russia, affected 
economic development, e.g., the planning of railway routes. Defence 
policy also directly influenced British relations with the States. For 
instance, the British Government decided, for various reasons, to 
continue or encourage the maintenance of limited military forces 
by certain of the States. These have come to be known as Indian 
States Forces, and before 1939 numbered about 47,000. It was also 
British policy in this period to quarter elements of the Indian Army 
in State territory, and to this end Great Britain negotiated arrange- 
ments with certain States for the use of areas known as Canton- 
ments, which have remained in use up to the present time and which 
some critics of British rule in India have asserted were deliberately 
utilized by Great Britain as a means of isolating the Indian Army 
from the influence of nationalist elements in British India. 

For the most part, satisfactory arrangements were reached which 
enabled development to be proceeded with on a common all-India 
basis, although in a number of instances States were able to utilize 


tSee Appendix XII, where references are given to the various types of treaties an 
engagements entered into by the Paramount Power and Indian States. 
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the terms of their treaties or the opportunities afforded by their 
geographical position to secure concessions from the Paramount 
Power. Again, the monopoly interest held by the Government in 
British India in salt production, as well as its concern in controlling 
opium, involved State interests and this, in turn, made necessary 
complicated and separate negotiations with a very great number 
of individual States. There were also exceptions, and even today a 
State such as Hyderabad continues to issue its own currency and 
postage stamps, while many of the States, most of which are land- 
locked, collect customs duties at their borders. 

Thus, while British policy throughout this period continued to 
favour the maintenance of separate relations with each State, pre- 
occupation with problems of Indian defence and economic develop- 
ment, which could not proceed without a considerable measure of 
co-operation from the States, tended to foster amongst them a com- 
mon attitude in the face of common demands, while the series of 
famines which commenced in the 1890’s created an acute problem 
common to both British India and the States. Thus, by the time of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report of 1918, the States had begun to 
have something of a common view and to think of themselves as 
a body, and it is interesting to note that this report was the first 
occasion on which any official statement envisaged the possibility, 
however remote, of an India in which the States might be included 
in some form of association with a central government. However, 
before describing the period after 1919, it will be desirable to give 
some account of the legal and constitutional position of the States 
and the nature of their internal governments. 


LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL POSITION 


A peculiar feature of the Indian States lies in the nature of the 
relationship which exists between them and Great Britain, who, in 
this context, is usually referred to as the Paramount Power.* An 
English authority refers to this relationship as “a unique body of 
law because it has no parallel in the constitutional history or law of 
any other country,”"* while the most important official report of 
recent years on the Indian States} said: “It is generally agreed that 
the states are suit generis, that there is no parallel to their position 
*“The ‘Paramount Power’? means the Crown acting through the Secretary of State for 

India and the Governor-General in Council, who are responsible to the Parliament of Great 
Britain.”12 Since 1937, however, the Crown in its dealings with the States is no longer 


represented by the Governor-General in Council, but by the Crown Representative, who can 
be, and so far has been, the same individual as the Governor-General. 


t Cmd. 3302. Report of Butler Committee. 
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in history, that they are governed by a body of convention and 
usage not quite like anything in the world.’?* 


The Indian States are not British territory and their inhabitants 
are not British subjects. Legally, therefore, they are foreign 
territories and are not subject to the legislative authority of the 
British Parliament, nor does British Indian law affect them. For 
instance, it will be noticed that whenever any action is taken by the 
British Government in relation to the States, such as that involved 
when the Chamber of Princes was established in 1921, such action 
has usually been carried out by the method of royal proclamation and 
not by act of Parliament. On the other hand, the Indian States have 
no international life of their own; the Paramount Power represents 
them in all international affairs, and is responsible for the protection 
of their subjects abroad, who therefore occupy the position of 
“British-protected persons.” From this flows the further fact that 
the Paramount Power is responsible, ws-d-z1s foreign states, for 
the acts of any Indian State or of its subjects; this in turn enables 
the Paramount Power to demand from the States the necessary 
co-operation to make its performance of its obligations effective. 
However, when an Indian delegation attends any Commonwealth or 
international conference, a representative of the States is usually 
included along with representatives from British India, but both go 
as a part of the British delegation. The Simon Commission described 
this relationship in the following terms: 


“The relations between each of them and the Paramount Power 
may be ascertained or deduced from Treaty, or other written docu- 
ment, or usage and agreement; but however that may be, the Crown 
is, in each case, responsible for the State’s external relations and for 
its territorial integrity. There are about 40 States, all of major 
importance, which have actual Treaties with the Paramount Power. 
A larger number of States have some form of engagement or 
“Sanad”, 1.e., a concession or acknowledgment of authority or privi- 
lege, generally coupled with conditions, proceeding from the Para- 
mount Power. The remainder enjoy, in some form or other, 
recognition of their status by the Crown.’?® 


The States are territories in India “governed by hereditary rulers 
under the sovereignty of the British Crown.’"* The continued 
existence of the States, their relations with each other and with the 
the Paramount Power, and the nature and extent of the authority 
exercised by their rulers, rest legally on two things. Firstly, there 
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are the various treaties and agreements entered into at different 
times between them and the Paramount Power. Secondly, there 
is the doctrine of paramountcy.* (a principle first developed during 
the period of the East India Company’s rule, and subsequently main- 
tained and even extended after 1858), which asserts a superior 
relation beyond that created by the treaties, and which confers a 
right on the Paramount Power to intervene on certain not clearly 
defined occasions. 

The doctrine of paramountcy has played a most important part in 
the history of the States, has been a subject of great interest and 
concern to the Princes, and is a matter around which much discus- 
sion and controversy have revolved. Accordingly, something must 
be said about its origin and nature and the varying views held con- 
cerning it, if a proper understanding is to be had of the part it has 
played or may play in British policy towards the States. An English 
authority has described the development of paramountcy under the 
East India Company’s rule as follows: 


“The position in 1858 was therefore exceedingly indefinite. Beside 
the rights vested by treaty in the Company, there had arisen under 
no sanction but that of superior power on the one side and reluctant 
acquiescence on the other a body of precedents relating to succes- 
sions and to interference in the internal administration of the states. 
Together these constituted the Company’s paramountcy, undefined, 
undefinable, but always tending to expand under the strong pressure 
of political circumstances. The process, as has already been 
suggested, was a constitutional, not a diplomatic development. The 
princes who in the eighteenth century had been de facto sovereigns 
but de jure dependents, had become de facto dependents though 
possessing treaties many of which recognized them as de jure 
sovereigns.’ 28 


Briefly, paramountcy may be described, despite any views of the 
States to the contrary, as something in the nature of a reserve of 
power capable of being used for the implementation of such policies 
towards the States as are considered to be in the interest of all India. 
This power is subject to a wide degree of interpretation by the 
Paramount Power which, in practice, is the government of the day 
*It is a minor curiosity of history that the first known use of the term paramountcy was 

made by a man who was technically a Canadian. This was David Ochterlony, one of the 
great soldier-administrators of the early nineteenth century, who was born at Boston of 
parents whom the American Revolution caused to become United Empire Loyalists. He left 
Canada to join the Bengal Army at the age of nineteen and spent his remaining forty-eight 
years in India. In a letter of March 21, 1820, to Metcalfe, Ochterlony says: “I hope 


His Lordship will in Virtue of his Power & Paramountcy forbid all future Invasi f 
Surhoie & fix himself 2 Sum which the Rajah must take™17 hoes 
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in Great Britain. From time to time British policy towards the 
States has varied according as it has laid principal emphasis on 
respect for the treaties or leaned towards the exercise of para- 
mountcy at the expense of a narrow or rigid interpretation of the 
treaties.t Broadly speaking, however, the British have consistently 
taken the view that “paramountcy must remain paramount” and 
that it exists independently of any treaties. On the other hand, the 
Princes have persistently sought for a definition of paramountcy 
which would limit its application and make its use more directly 
dependent on the wording of their treaties and agreements with the 
Paramount Power.* Paramountcy, therefore, is a matter of great 
and continuing interest in relation to Indian affairs and may well 
play a significant part in shaping the relations between the Indian 
States and British India during the period ahead. For this reason, 
it is worth while to say a little more regarding these two differing 
views of paramountcy. 


At the commencement of this century, Lord Curzon, referring to 
the States, said that “the sovereignty of the Crown is everywhere 
unchallenged. It has itself laid down the limitations of its own 
prerogative.’§'® However, the most important statement on para- 
mountcy made in recent years was by Lord Reading (Viceroy 
1921-26), himself an eminent legal authority who, writing to the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, the greatest and most independent-minded of 
all the Princes, took the view that the supremacy of the Paramount 
Power “‘is not based only upon treaties and engagements, but exists 
independently of them.”{ Three years later, the Butler Committee, 
to whom the States had looked for a definition of paramountcy, 
said: 


“We have endeavoured, as others before us have endeavoured, to 
find some formula which will cover the exercise of paramountcy, 
and we have failed, as others before us have failed, to do so. The 


t The latter policy was followed during the viceroyalty of Lord Curzon (1899-1905) when a 
combination of circumstances, such as the famines of the period and the temperament of 
the Viceroy himself, led to considerable exercise of paramount power as a means of achiev- 
ing administrative policies which were regarded as essential or important in the interests of 
all-India. No comparable exercise of paramount power has occurred in any subsequent 
period. Indeed, Lord Curzon’s policy was sharply reversed during the period of his 
successor, Lord Minto, largely as a result of the influence of the then Secretary of State 
for India, Lord Morley. 

* For instance, in 1929 the Chamber of Princes arranged for the pablicefion in London of 
a substantial volume entitled The British Crown and the Indian States, written under the 
supervision of L. F. Rushbrook Williams, designed to state the Princes’ particular point 
of view. 


§ The occasion of this remark was the investiture on November 12, 1903, of the Nawab of 
Bahawalpur. 


t The important sections of this letter are reproduced verbatim in Appendix XI. 
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reason for such failure is not far to seek. Conditions alter rapidly 
in a changing world. Imperial necessity and new conditions may at 
any time raise unexpected situations. Paramountcy must remain 
paramount; it must fulfil its obligations, defining or adapting itself 
according to the shifting necessities of the time and the progressive 
development of the states. Nor need the states take alarm at this 
conclusion. Through paramountcy and paramountcy alone have 
grown up and flourished those strong benign relations between the 
Crown and the Princes on which at all times the states rely. On 
paramountcy and paramountcy alone can the states rely for their 
preservation through the generations that are to come. Through 
paramountcy is pushed aside the danger of destruction or annex- 
ation.’’?° 


An Indian authority, an opponent of the views usually taken on 
this subject by the Indian States, in the course of discussing the 
federal proposals of the Act of 1935 summed up his view on para- 
mountcy by saying: 


‘“.. . paramountcy is an attribute of the sovereignty of the British 
Crown in India and . . . the various Instruments such as treaties 

. . are merely indicative of the normal field of its operation... 
the questions whether usage and sufferance apart from treaties... 
can furnish sources of authority for the Paramount Power... are 
not material. The principles which the Paramount Power observes 
in its relations with the States are based upon these usages no less 
than upon treaties and other agreements. Furthermore, when the 
occasion calls for it, the Paramount Power does not hesitate to travel 
outside these sources and take action beyond the scope of these 
Instruments and established usages . . . The development of para- 
mountcy has not ended: it cannot end so long as the States retain 
their present character. The process can only terminate in one of 
two eventualities. Either the States should each of them become 
full international persons, of which there seems to be little chance, 
or they should be absorbed in the Indian Federation as ordinary 
members having the same Juridical position in all respects as Prov- 
inces of British India.”””* 


The Princes have, as already mentioned, sought to secure accept- 
ance of a far more limited definition of paramountcy. Their view 
can be illustrated by a brief quotation from another Indian authority, 
who is well known as a spokesman for the rulers of the States: 


“The word ‘paramountcy’ is merely the expression denoting the 
position in which an Indian State stands to the Crown. That posi- 
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tion is ascertained by treaties and valid practice. It is only appli- 
cable to the ascertained position and is not a theory to cover vague 
and undefined claims. The extent of paramountcy differs with each 
State according to the clauses of its treaty and the practices which 
have developed by agreement or acquiescence. Being thus a definite 
complex of known powers, paramountcy cannot be a source of 
further authority.” 


Another advocate of the Princes’ point of view claims that: 
“Paramountcy is thus contractual in nature and denotes, not full 
sovereignty over the States as in the case of the sanad States, but a 
definite relationship between them and the Crown. It... was 
created individually by each State when it contracted the alliance 
of the British Government .. . It follows, therefore, that the rights 
and obligations of the Crown vary with each State.” He takes this 
view towards the nearly forty “semi-sovereign States, the powers of 
which are in no way derived from the Crown but are inherent in 
them as States,” who have “formal treaties’ with the British 
Government. “The States surrendered to the Crown certain attri- 
butes of sovereignty, which constitute paramountcy in the hands of 
the Crown, while reserving to themselves all powers which were not 
so surrendered.’® 

Certain channels of communication exist between the States and 
the Paramount Power. These have taken varying forms at different 
times. Before 1937 the Government of India maintained a Foreign 
and Political Department, in which the Foreign Department handled 
India’s external relations while the Political Department handled 
relations with the Indian States. The Governor-General personally 
held the portfolio of the Foreign and Political Department, and 
therefore represented it on the Executive Council over which he 
presides. The Governor-General in Council was the agent in India 
of the Crown. 

The Act of 1935 created certain changes which came into effect in 
1937. An office was created, whose holder, commonly known as 
the Crown Representative,* was the agent of the Crown for purposes 
of relations with the States. Provision was made that this office 


*The Act of 1935 (Section 3) describes this office as ‘‘His Majesty’s Representative for the 
exercise of the functions of the Crown in its relations with Indian States.’”’ This change 
was made partly as a result of a recommendation by the Butler Committee Report: ‘First, 
it will gratify the Princes to have more direct relations with the Crown through the 
Viceroy, secondly, it will relieve them of the feeling that cases affecting them may 
decided by a body which has no special knowledge of them, may have interests in opposition 
to theirs, and may appear as a judge in its own cause; and, thirdly it will, in our opinion, 
lead to much happier relations between the states and British India, and so eventually 
make coalition easier.’’24 
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could be held by the individual who is also Governor-General of 
India, and since 1937 the two offices have in fact been so held. 
Consequently, after 1937, the Foreign and Political Department was 
separated into an External Affairs Department, which has continued 
to be represented on the Viceroy’s Council by the Viceroy himself, 
and a Political Department which is no longer a department of the 
Government of India but is controlled by the Crown Representative. 

The Crown Representative exercises his functions through the 
agency of the Indian Political Service whose members, recruited from 
the I.C.S., are specially trained for diplomatic work in the States. 
The Political Department, staffed by members of this service, is 
immediately controlled by a Secretary. There is also a Political 
Adviser, ranking above the Secretary, who assists the Crown Repre- 
sentative. An officer of the Political Service, who is known as a 
Resident, is accredited to each of the larger States, and in the case 
of smaller States (such as those in Central India and Rajputana) 
to groups of States.t The functions and duties of the political officers 
who act as Residents vary considerably, depending on the character 
of the State and the status of the ruler to whom they are accredited. 
In the largest States the Resident performs primarily a diplomatic 
role, but elsewhere, especially in the smallest States, he will be found 
giving the ruler advice or even exercising certain administrative and 
judicial functions. 

Since 1921 the rulers of the Indian States have had, for the first 
time, an organization which has brought them together as a body. 
This is the Chamber of Princes, whose establishment had been 
recommended in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report; it was brought 
into existence by Royal Proclamation on February 8, 1921. The 
Chamber has no executive functions, but is merely a deliberative, 
consultative and advisory body. It advises the Viceroy (Crown 
Representative) on any question which may be referred to it by 
him, and is permitted to propose for his consideration any matter 
which affects the Indian States generally, provided it concerns the 
States as a whole, or British India and the States jointly.* But the 
Chamber is not permitted to discuss matters relating to individual 
States or individual rulers. Its recommendations do not bind any 


t Formerly some States which were geographically closely related to certain British Indian 
provinces conducted their relations with the Governor-General in Council through a 
provinei align but coger 1919 and Aaa a a —. of objections from the 

tates concerned and in view of the recommendation o ¢ Montagu-Chelmsfor 
($ 310), this method of communication was abolished. : i ai 

* However, Berriedale Keith has commented: “It [the Chamber] has served to enable them 
to express views on tariff and defence issues, though British Indian legislators have not 
had a like right to discuss state issues .. .’25 
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State, which retains its right to individual relations and independent 
communication with the Crown Representative. Its proceedings, at 
first private, have been public since 1929. The Viceroy (Crown 
Representative) is President of the Chamber, which has a Chancellor 
and Pro-Chancellor elected annually from amongst its members and 
also a Standing Committee which includes these two officials and 
which has played an active role. 


The Chamber has not proved a very effective body and, in the 
past, it has failed to attract or retain the support of many of the 
rulers, in spite of the fact that the discussions which have taken 
place since its inception have demonstrated the existence of many 
common problems, as well as many common grievances. This is 
partly explained by the fact that the Chamber possesses no actual 
powers and that its organization has been based to an important 
extent on the principle of equality of the States, irrespective of their 
size. Indeed, rulers of some of the larger States, amongst whom 
the Nizam of Hyderabad is an outstanding instance, have abstained 
from the outset from taking any personal part in its proceedings, 
while differences of opinion between the greater and the smaller 
States and the fact that the constitution of the Chamber provided 
equal voting power for each member State had led, by 1936, to a 
situation where “only one Ruling Prince with a salute as big as 
17 guns was then left an active participant in the Chamber’s affairs.’’?¢ 


By 1936, the dissatisfaction of the larger States with the consti- 
tution and working of the Chamber had come to a head. Plans for 
reorganization were discussed for several years. Proposals were 
presented at the annual meeting of the Chamber in March 1939 and 
were put into effect before the next annual meeting in March 1940. 
As finally adopted, they provided for an enlarged Standing Com- 
mittee of thirty-five, elected by the Chamber on a basis of regional 
and group representation.” In addition, a Standing Committee of 
Ministers was created which was to serve as a “brain trust” for 
the States. 


When the Chamber was first established in 1921, there were in 
all 120 members, of whom 108 were rulers of States who were 
granted membership in their own right, while 12 further members 
were elected by a system of group voting by the rulers of 127 other 
States. The remaining so-called States, numbering 327 out of the 
total of 562, had no representation in the Chamber. Between 1940 
and 1941 the Chamber was enlarged by granting full membership 
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to 26 more Princes, and the similar admission of others has been 
under consideration.* 

On December 3, 1944, the day before a session of the Chamber 
of Princes was due to commence, the entiret Standing Committee 
of the Chamber unexpectedly resigned. No statement was immedi- 
ately forthcoming as to the reasons for this action, although the 
Chancellor stated that “Events of the past three or four years have 
caused grave anxiety and apprehension to the Princes, great and 
small.’’?" It was known, however, that strong differences of opinion 
had developed in recent months between certain rulers and the 
Political Department, which came to a head early in December. 
Various matters are believed to have been involved—dquestions of 
arbitration, of guarantees for the rulers’ sovereignty in case Indian 
self-government should be inaugurated, resentment against the 
attachment of small States in Kathiawar—but the essential point of 
disagreement was apparently connected with the position of the 
States in the long-term economic plans now being developed for 
postwar India. For some years the tendency had been for new 
industries to gravitate to the States to escape the higher taxation 
in British India, whereas plans for postwar industrial development 
call for an all-Indian authority which would necessarily have to 
exercise some control over matters such as taxation, conditions of 
labour, and so forth. It appeared that the prospects of such a 
development, with its various implications for their future position, 
caused concern amongst the rulers, and was in all likelihood the 
principal, or at least the immediate, cause of their action. However, 
in July 1945 the resignations of the members of the Standing 
Committee were withdrawn, following discussions with the Crown 
Representative.?”> 


INTERNAL GOVERNMENT 


The Indian States are, with few exceptions, untrammelled auto- 
cracies. This is the significant political fact which has differentiated 
the States from British India in recent years and which, for the 
most part, continues to do so. An Indian constitutional authority, 
writing in 1936, was correctly describing the situation in every 
Indian State at that time when he said: 


“The internal government of an Indian State is carried on by its 
*See Appendix XIII which indicates the geographical and political grouping of the States 
and their relative importance, thus throwing light on the composition of the Chamber. 


t The Statesman (Dec. 14, 1944) referred to the resignation of the Committee “en bloc”, 
whereas the Secretary of State mentioned the resignations of the Chancellor, “the Pro- 
Chancellor, and 19 members of the Standing Committee.”27a 
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Ruler who has absolute powers over his people. His personal will 
is the source of all law, and all authority within the State is exer- 
cised by or under sole accountability to him; he is under no obligation 
to consult his people in the exercise of his vast powers ... The 
executive power of the Ruler is frequently entrusted to Councils 
which follow definite policies and procedure and defend their acts 
before these representative Assemblies although they are not respon- 
sible to them. The rules by which these bodies are organized may 
well be considered the nucleus of constitutional law in the States. 
But this should not obscure the fact that the government of the 
States is still as a matter of law in the uncontrolled discretion of 
the Rulers, and that they are in no sense constitutional monarchs in 
exercising their authority. In progressive States like Baroda, Mysore, 
Travancore, Cochin and Pudukottah, popular institutions as a rule 
influence the course of legislation and the exercise of the executive 
power to a considerable degree. But in all these States the Ruler 
could, if he willed it, ignore the popular bodies altogether and conduct 
government without infringing any rule of law.” 


Since 1937 this statement is no longer strictly applicable to a few 
States, including perhaps some of those referred to above, but it does 
continue to be a substantially correct statement in respect of the 
great majority, where today there exists no rule of law—no “due 
process.” 

Before the Act of 1919, government in British India was itself 
autocratic in principle and also largely so in practice, although some 
modifications had been introduced by the 1909 Reforms; 


“But, whereas in British India autocracy was exercised indirectly 
by the official agents of a distant authority, the King-Emperor in 
Parliament at Westminster, the ruler of a State was on the spot and 
his rule was direct and personal. There are natural limits to the 
powers of any autocrat, and a Prince’s absolutism was tempered by 
usage and tradition, by religious and social sanctions, and by the 
rights and privileges of his nobles.”’*® 


The one was an official autocracy, while the other was a personal 
autocracy. An English authority, writing some twenty-five years 
ago, said: 


“But the dominant note in native states is the absolutism of the 
ruler. In states of the Rajput type, where the chief is the head of the 
clan and the nobles are his blood-relations, it is qualified to some 
extent by their privileges and prescriptive rights. But in states of the 
ordinary type the ruler is the state, though he may choose to rule 
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by deputies. At any time he may elect to put them aside and to take 
up the reins: while some of the ablest princes of India have always 
kept the detailed administration of their states in their own hands 
with advantage to their subjects.’’*° 


There is great variety between individual States in the quality of 
administration and in the nature of social and economic policy. In 
respect of the latter they have tended to follow, although for the 
most part very much less vigorously, the general pattern that has 
prevailed in British India. Administration, especially in some of 
the larger States, such as Baroda, is often of a high order of 
efficiency. Modern economic and industrial developments have 
occurred on a considerable scale in States such as Mysore and 
Hyderabad. The degree of literacy in certain States is markedly 
in advance of that prevailing in British India. For instance, the 
1941 census showed that literacy in Travancore was 48 per cent, 
in Cochin 35 per cent, and in Baroda 23 per cent as compared with 
12.5 per cent for the whole of British India and 19.5 per cent and 
16.1 per cent respectively for the two provinces of Bombay and 
Bengal.* Indeed, there are instances where States have shown a 
degree of efficiency and enterprise, both in the field of administration 
as well as of economic and social policy, in every respect as great 
as, or even greater than, that shown in the most progressive of any 
British Indian province. It has been suggested that this may be due, 
perhaps, to the highly individualized quality which prevails in the 
States and the success of some of the more progressive States in 
attracting to them Indian administrators of great ability who have 
found in their service a greater outlet for their abilities and energies 
than has been afforded in British India, where a long period of highly 
centralized and alien rule has brought into being a bureaucratic tradi- 
tion often averse either to experiment or strong individual expression. 

In recent years, various States have taken steps to introduce forms 
of representation and constitution, as well as more modern legal 
and judicial systems. A small start had even been made in this 
respect before 1919, by which time legislative councils existed in 
five States and some form of representative assembly in three. But 
it has been pointed out** that these were no more than advisory 
bodies and as such merely a sort of modern edition of the ancient 
Eastern custom of the Durbar.f Something similar to the codes of 


* See also above, p. 4. 

+ “All, even the humblest, can have access to the Raja, and the daily Durbar is at once the 
refuge and the remedy of the people, the rein and curb of the officials, and the raison 
d’etre of the Raja.’’82 
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law prevailing in British India has also been introduced into some 
States. Between 1919 and 1937 some small further progress was 
made in a few of the more progressive States, some thirty of which 
established representative assemblies or legislative councils which 
gave the people a constitutional, and not merely a customary, right 
to be heard in respect of proposed legislation or even sometimes 
regarding administration.* 


“But it was only a voice: the last word in everything was still the 
Prince’s. Thus the point of advance reached by 1937—to speak 
only of the more progressive States—lay roughly between the points 
reached by the British Provinces in 1909 and in 1919.’ 


Thus, the introduction of provincial autonomy in 1937 in British 
India made the contrast between government there and in the States 
greater than it had ever been before. 


The period of Congress rule, between 1937 and 1939, in a majority 
of the eleven British Indian provinces, was accompanied by a new 
and vigorous policy aimed at promoting self-governing institutions 
in the States by giving moral support from outside and permitting 
the active intervention within the States of individual Congressmen.f 
This policy met with a definite, if limited, measure of success. By 
1939 one small State, Aundh, had actually introduced responsible 
government. Dyarchy had been established in Cochin and Rajkot. 
Mysore had liberalized its constitution on lines followed by Baroda, 
Gwalior and Indore, while “In the large but politically backward 
States of Kashmir and Hyderabad the vital point in the develop- 
ment of representative government—an elected majority in the 
legislature—was conceded outright in the one and very nearly in 
the other.” One writer has commented on recent instances of 
progress in the States as follows: 


“Hyderabad has in recent years devised an original and very inter- 
esting method of budgeting, and the same state is now making the 
experiment of creating a legislature elected on the basis of occupa- 
tion. In Travancore the parliamentary assembly ... is full of health 
and vitality. In Cochin there has come into existence ...a kind of 
dyarchy of one official and one responsible minister. Baroda is 
* The Butler Committee Report (§ 15) said as of 1929° “Of the 108 Princes in class I, 

30 have established legislative councils, most of which are at present of a consultative 
nature only; 40 have constituted High Courts more or less on British Indian models; 34 


have separated executive from judicial functions, 56 have a fixed privy purse; 46 have 
started a regular graded civil list of officials; and 54 have pension or provident fund 
emes. 


t For further details, see below, p. 144. 
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experimenting with a new type of legislature. Of quite especial 
interest is the system in Mysore. This was the first Indian state to 
introduce popular assemblies of the Western type; but the assembly 
once planted has developed along lines of its own, and its atmos- 
phere and procedure are today quite different from the legislatures 
of British India . . . The proceedings are informal and resemble 
most nearly, though on a much magnified scale, the periodical meet- 
ings between the officials in British India when on tour and the local 
people who are free to come before them with petitions and com- 
plaints. The government is not rigidly bound by the resolution of 
the assembly, nor can the assembly compel the resignation of 
ministers. Yet convention and prudence require that the ministry 
should treat the mood of the assembly with great respect, taking care 
that the members return to their constituencies in good humor.’’®® 


But the same writer points out that developments of this sort have 
been chiefly limited to a few larger States and emphasises that 


“... the incompetence, oppression, and profusion of certain princes 
have been a disgrace to themselves and to the Paramount Power. 
Though the British Government has from time to time intervened 
in the case of graver scandals, there are few today who would not 
complain that in general it has been too lax; and its leniency was 
the more reprehensible since it has itself created conditions in which 
the vices of the petty tyrant enjoyed an artificial protection. In a 
more turbulent age a monster was liable to dethronement by his 
subjects or his neighbours; but with the coming of the British, legal 
rights became more secure; and palace revolutions, the great correc- 
tive in a lawless community, were put out of date.’’*® 


From one point of view the progress made has undoubtedly been 
very small, but 


“It must be remembered, however, that in most cases the advance 
was almost from the starting-point of pure autocracy, and [sic] 
c’est le premier pas qui cotite. Two years’ agitation had set going 
a widespread movement. If pressure were renewed and sustained, 
the pace would surely quicken, as it had quickened since 1909 in 
British India.’’* 


During 1943 a first step towards dealing with the problem of the 
extremely small State, incapable of supplying adequate administra- 
tion or services, was taken by “attaching” a large number of the 
small States in Western India and Gujarat to a few larger States, 
principally to Baroda.* 


* For further information see below, p. 148. 
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RELATIONS WitH BritisH INDIA SINCE 1919 


The modern period of political reform, which can be considered 
as commencing with the Act of 1919, has been marked by increas- 
ingly difficult and complex relations between the Paramount Power, 
British India and the Indian States. This period has witnessed a 
rising tide of democratic sentiment both within and without India, 
increasing activity within British India of powerful and vocal 
political groups, and constitutional developments which have involved 
the handing over from British into Indian hands of an increased 
measure of political and administrative power. Thus, democratic 
ideas which the Great War had served to accentuate throughout the 
Western world were now beginning to have some concrete realiz- 
ation in India itself. These developments all united to create issues 
which seriously involved the interests of the States, as these were 
seen by their rulers, the interests of All-India as these were variously 
seen by the Paramount Power and by Indian political parties, 
especially Congress, and relations between the Government of India 
and Indian political parties.*¥ They closely affected attitudes towards 
any proposals which involved handing over of government in British 
India into Indian hands or the creation of a federal structure for 
All-India. Finally they served to enhance the contrast between 
British India and the Indian States and to emphasize the non-demo- 
cratic nature of the relations between the States and the British 
Government. Therefore the attitudes and actions of the Paramount 
Power, of the rulers of the States and of the Congress Party are the 
important factors in this period. 


The Princes have always jealously sought to maintain their 
position of independence in internal affairs which had been so largely 
confirmed by the operation of British policy since the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. Therefore, they have always been concerned 
over another aspect of British policy—namely the insistence on the 
power of paramountcy which the British, although continuing to 
affirm the sanctity of the treaties, had always refrained from 


* For instance, it is interesting to note that a bill introduced into the Legislative Assembly 
in 1922 “‘to prevent the dissemination by means of books, newspapers and other documents 
of matter calculated to bring into hatred or contempt, or to excite disaffection against 
Princes or Chiefs of States in India or the Governments or Administrations established in 
such States’? was voted down by the Legislature and was subsequently certified by the 
Governor-General and has remained in force ever since as the Indian States (Protection 
against Disaffection) Act, 1922. This was the first occasion on which the Governor-General 
used the special powers of certification given to him under the Act of 1919. This action 
was taken because, in the view of the Government of India, the obligation of the States not 
to interfere in British Indian affairs carried with it a reciprocal obligation on the part of 
a eoeecament of India to prevent interference from British Indian sources in the affairs 
ot the States 
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defining with any precision. Political developments after 1919 only 
served to increase the concern of the Princes with this question of 
paramountcy, and one result of the establishment of the Chamber 
of Princes was the appointment in 1927 of the Indian States (Butler) 
Committee which was created to examine the relationships between 
the Paramount Power and the States and to make recommendations 
for the adjustment of financial and economic relations between the 
States and. British India. At the same time, the Simon Commission 
was engaged in reviewing the possibility of further constitutional 
advance in British India and in the course of its enquiry found 
itself compelled to consider the relation of British India to the 
States. ~The conclusions of these two bodies are, therefore, a 
significant indication of British policy at this period. 


The Butler Committee failed to give any new definition of para- 
mountcy which satisfied the Princes.* It did record, however, the 
Princes’ fear lest a government in British India responsible to an 
Indian legislature should some day have assigned to it, as a result 
of India acquiring Dominion status,f the powers and rights 
previously held by Great Britain as Paramount Power. Partly to 
allay this fear, the Butler Committee recommended that in future 
the agent of the Paramount Power in its dealings with the States 
should be the Viceroy personally and not, as under the Act of 1919, 
the Governor-General in Council. This, clearly, was a proposal 
designed to take out of dealings between the Paramount Power and 
the States the influence of a Viceroy’s Executive Council that might 
someday be wholly or predominantly Indian in membership. 


The Simon Commission endorsed the Butler Committee Report on 
this point®’ and also its further conclusion that 
“,.. there is need for great caution in dealing with any question of 
federation at the present time, so passionately are the Princes as a 
whole attached to the maintenance in its entirety and unimpaired 
of their individual sovereignty within their states.”** 


But the fact remained that the States were closely affected by most 
matters which any central government in India must handle— 
defence, tariffs, railways, currency and the rest—and already for 
many years a central government in British India, in which the 
States had no direct voice, had been handling these matters. But 
now these same matters were increasingly coming under the control 
of Indians in British India, were being discussed and settled largely 


* See above, p. 131. 
t See Appendix XIV. 
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from the point of view of British Indian interests and were being 
progressively less influenced by the views of the Paramount Power 
to whom the Princes had always hitherto looked, and with consider- 
able success, for the maintenance of their position and interests. 


The outstanding event of the Round Table Conference of 1930 
was the statement at the outset by the Maharaja of Bikaner®® to 
the effect that the rulers of the Indian States represented at the 
conference were prepared to consider entering an all-Indian feder- 
ation. This had not been expected but the result, of course, was 
to enable discussions of a federal structure to get under way 
immediately. These discussions provide further evidence of British 
policy during this period. Loss of enthusiasm for federation on the 
part of the Princes became evident at an early stage because “Much 
of the essence of federation appeared to them to turn out to be the 
negation of all to which they had been accustomed.”*° Nevertheless 
the discussions continued and eventually proposals for an Indian 
federation became an important part of the Act of 1935.* The 
general effect of these federal proposals was to accord the States in 
both the proposed upper and lower houses a degree of representation 
very substantially in excess of what they would have received if 
population had been taken as a criterion.t Moreover, the division 
in the British Indian membership between Hindus, Moslems and 
other groups, would undoubtedly have enabled the States’ repre- 
sentatives to hold the balance of power. This was the feature of 
the Act of 1935 most bitterly denounced by many Indians, including 
Jinnah,t but especially by the Congress Party. It appears to have 
been a deliberate policy on the part of the British Government to 
give a very real measure of autonomy in the provinces, but to create 
a highly conservative central government and thereby “to secure 
that the conservative forces in the country shall be in a position to 
counteract any undue democratic tendencies in any province ... by 
substituting for British control of the centre that of conservative 
Indian elements which are opposed to the advance of democracy on 


* See above, p. 65, 70. 


t The Draft Declaration_of March, 1942 (see Appendix XVI) proposed that the number of 
representatives of the Indian States and British India on the proposed constitution-making 
body should correspond with the proportion between their total populations. 


t Jinnah’s criticism of the federal proposals of the Act of 1935 has taken different forms at 
different times. Before 1937 his criticism was on the ground of the failure of the proposals 
to give real self-government at the centre. After 1937 he criticized the proposals on the 

round that they would enable Congress to achieve domination at the centre, especially if 
ongress was successful in its aim of democratizing the States, most of which are 
predominantly Hindu in population. 
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principle.”§*! It might, however, be claimed that the British Govern- 
ment were attempting to give the States a measure of protection 
sufficient to persuade them to enter the federation and thus make 
possible the first step towards a united India. 

Until September 1939 the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, continued 
to make strenuous efforts to secure adherence of the States to these 
federal proposals, which could not legally come into existence at 
all without the adherence of a certain proportion of the States.* But 
the Princes were also critical of the federal proposals on many 
detailed counts, including particularly the attitude of the British 
Government on the question of paramountcy, and by the end of 
1939 “it had become obvious that many of the Princes were drawing 
back from the great design of a united India.’’** 

Congress policy during this period went through two phases. Until 
1937 it tended to remain aloof from, and even conciliatory towards, 
the States. Said Gandhi in 1935: “any attempt on the part of the 
Congress at interference can only damage the cause of the people 
in the States... I have not lost hope that the Princes will .. . become 
real trustees of their people. I do not seek to destroy their status.’’*° 
However, it urged the introduction of self-government along lines 
similar to those coming into existence in British India; it expressed 
an interest in the welfare of the peoples in the States and urged 
the rulers to liberalize their regimes; but it refrained from any 
direct participation in political activity within the States. But in 
1937, with its advent to political power in seven out of the eleven 
provinces, its desire to realize popular government in the States— 
if only to prevent them from being used as a conservative counter- 
part to a Congress-dominated British India—became translated into 
a more active policy. This change was announced in a resolution 
passed at the Haripura Session of Congress in February 1938 which 
said : 


“The only kind of federation that can be acceptable to the Congress 
is one in which the States participate as free units, enjoying the 
same measure of democratic freedom as the rest of India.’’*° 


$ It is interesting to discover this view, usually associated with radical criticism, whether 
British or Indian, of the Act of 1935, being held by such an eminent British constitutional 
authority as Berriedale Keith, who had remarked in 1933 that “‘the effort to use the Princes 
ef oer Indian Nationalism may in the long run pay neither the Princes nor the United 
ingdom.’’42 
In 1934 the Indian States (Protection) Act was passed in order to control activities 
originating in British India directed against the States, the earlier Act of 1922 having 
been limited to control of published expressions of opinion. Keith, commenting on this Act 
in 1936, said: “The Act dangerously limits criticism of maladministration. It must be 
admitted that the very necessary reforms in Kashmir were compelled by action in British 
ndia,’’48 
* See above, p. 65. 
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This resolution initiated a policy which permitted individual Con- 
gressmen to take part in organized political activity in the States 
with the results already mentioned.* At the end of the same year, 
Gandhi served notice on the States that they must realize that for 
them the alternative to full self-government was ultimate extinction, 
and suggested that the rulers “cultivate friendly relations with an 
organization which bids fair in the future, not very distant, to 
replace the Paramount Power—let me hope, by friendly arrange- 
ment.”47 Early in 1939 Nehru was elected president of the All-India 
States’ Peoples’ Conference and took the opportunity to attack the 
States as a whole and also Great Britain as the interested power 
that kept them in existence: “We recognize no such treaties and we 
shall in no event accept them. The only final authority and para- 
mount power that we recognize is the will of the people.’’*® 

Thus “The autocratic system had been pressed hard and in several 
States it had yielded ground.’*® Just how much ground had been 
yielded was perhaps a matter for dispute. A statement made by 
the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes in March 1942 summarized 
the position in the States in words obviously designed to make a 
favourable comparison with the situation prevailing in British India. 
After referring to conditions in the spheres of welfare and admin- 
istration, it stated: 


“90.5 per cent. of the population of our States possess local bodies 
with non-official majorities. States with 72 per cent. of the population 
have got Legislative Assemblies, out of which 35.3 per cent. have a 
majority of elected members and 5 per cent. have equality of elected 
and nominated members. States representing more than half of our 
total population have recently reviewed and enlarged the scope of 
association of their subjects with their administrations. The year 
under report has been particularly conspicuous for the publication of 
up-to-date Administration Reports in most of the States, while it is 
receiving attention in others ... We do not claim perfection for all 
the States’ administrations; at the same time, the aforesaid statement 
of facts, based on authentic information, will show to all fair-minded 
persons that the Indian States are not anachronisms in the conception 
of a progressive State, and that our administrations are based on a 
rule of law associated with growing beneficent activities.”’5°¢ 


As mentioned earlier, developments from 1919 onwards had 
served to enhance the contrast between British India and the Indian 


* See above, p. 139. 


tIt should be noted that the statistics referred to in this statement apply only to those 
States ig ara in the Chamber of Princes. Excluded, therefore, are the many small, 
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States and to emphasize the nondemocratic nature of the relations 
between the States and the British Government. Throughout this 
period the British Government invariably dealt with the rulers only 
and gave no recognition whatever to the existence anywhere in the 
States of embryo representative institutions or popular movements. 
In 1927, for instance, the All-India States’ Peoples’ Conference had 
been created, but the Butler Committee refused its request to be 
heard.* Indeed, the idea that the States should be represented by 
appointees of the rulers was never questioned and became enshrined 
in the provisions made in the Act of 1935 for the representation of 
the States in the proposed federal legislature. For the Paramount 
Power’s ‘agreements were with the rulers of the States and involved 
always the preservation of the ruler and his dynasty. The Para- 
mount Power’s obligation to ensure that the peoples of the States 
received good government was never interpreted as meaning that 
they should have self-government. The Butler Committee was very 
frank on this point: 


“The promise of the King Emperor to maintain unimpaired the 
privileges, rights and dignities of the Princes carries with it a duty 
to protect the Prince against attempts to eliminate him, and to 
substitute another form of government. If these attempts ... were 
due, not to misgovernment, but to a widespread popular demand for 
change, the Paramount Power would be bound to maintain the rights, 
privileges and dignity of the Princé; but it would also be bound 
to suggest such measures as would satisfy this demand without 
eliminating the Prince.”*? 


The same paragraph then goes on to make the interesting comment 
that: 


“No such case has yet arisen, or is likely to arise if the Prince’s rule 
is just and efficient, and in particular if the advice given by His Ex- 
cellency Lord Irwin to the Princes, and accepted in principle by their 
Chamber, is adopted in regard to a fixed privy purse, security of 
tenure in the public services and an independent judiciary.’®? 


* Kanallys in 1942 the States’ Peoples’ Conference was not included among the groups 
oftcially recognized by the Cripps Mission, although they published then too a statement of 
their views. See below, p. 222. 

Substantial extracts from the memorandum presented by them to the Butler Committee 
are reproduced in Indias States and British India, by G. N. Singh, Appendix I 

Writing in 1936, Berriedale Keith commented that: “The States’ Peoples’ Conference 
represents the doctrine of the common interests of the peoples of the states as against their 
rulers, and it is in vain that the Maharaja of Bikaner contends that the Conference is in 
principle unconstitutional and illegal, and that at most the people of each state may organize 
to make suggestions to the ruler. But the essential fact of unity must prevail, and the 
demands put forward by the spokesmen of the people, though doubtless in advance of the 
great majority of those concerned, are all of an easily defended nature.’’48 
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This seems nothing less than a carefully considered opinion, 
expressed as recently as 1929, that there would never be a serious 
demand for self-government in the States provided there was an 
adequate supply of good government. Indeed, as recently as 
1938"! the British Government again made it clear that, while it was 
prepared to insist on administrative efficiency, it was not prepared 
to put pressure on any rulers to introduce constitutional change. 
The fact which seems to emerge clearly is that a group of relation- 
ships and undertakings had been inherited from a nondemocratic 
past which, for one reason or another, successive British Govern- 
ments had not been prepared to reinterpret broadly in terms of 
contemporary political ideas and conditions. This seems to justify 
the very moderate conclusion that “it was a somewhat limited and 
negative conception of the Paramount Power’s duty to secure it 
[t.e., good government] for the States’ peoples that in course of time 
prevailed.”’® 


But while it may be argued that British Governments have been 
lacking in resolution during much of this period in dealing with the 
problem presented by the States, there have been attempts, especially 
in recent years, to suggest to the Princes that great changes are 
inevitable and should be expected. These have chiefly been made 
when the Viceroy has addressed the Princes.“* Perhaps the most 
significant recent statement was that made by the Viceroy, Lord 
Linlithgow, to the Chamber of Princes on October 14, 1943, on the 
eve of his retirement. He first referred to his continued belief that 
a federal scheme provided the best answer to the problems of both 
British India and the Indian States, as well as the best hope of 
achieving Indian unity, pointing out that “it is very difficult for 
units, however large, whatever their form of Government, what- 
ever their resources, to exist save in relation to, and as part of, a 
larger whole .. . That unity is wholly consistent with the survival 
and the orderly development of the Indian States . ... I never have 
doubted.” The Viceroy then added this significant statement : 


“I spoke just now of survival accompanied by development. The 
juxtaposition of these two words is of deep and vital significance 
... There have been great developments of recent years, profound 
changes, new forces, new ideas, a new attitude of mind in the inter- 
national field. All these facts have to be taken into account... It 
would be an injustice to your Highnesses were I to assume that any 
reasonable man amongst you would deny that the Crown’s obligations 
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to protect carry with them equally binding responsibilities to ensure, 
if ‘need be, that what is protected continues to be worthy of 
protection.” 


And in conclusion: 


““... It is essential in the interests of the States and in the interests 
of their survival that they should not fall below modern standards of 
administration in any way... it is to the interest of the Princely 
Order that such weaknesses as may today exist, whether in admin- 
istration or organization, shall be eliminated with the minimum of 
delay.”’* 


A year later his successor, Lord Wavell, expressed himself even 
more definitely: 


“... it is obvious that if Indian States are to play their proper part 
in the future Indian policy, they must develop healthy and vigorous 
constitutional governments in their own territories.’ 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SMALL STATE 


The problem of the extremely small State, in particular, had been 
engaging attention ever since the federal discussions which had 
preceded the Act of 1935. Included within the category of States, 
562 in all, are, especially in Western India and Gujarat, “literally 
hundreds of small units... usually referred to as ‘semi-jurisdictional’ 
or ‘non-jurisdictional’ estates or talukas,”°’ whose slender resources 
and “general aversion from neighourly co-operation” make impossible 
any development in them of standards of administration or modern 
services comparable to those attainable in the larger States. In 
April 1943 the Viceroy, in his capacity as Crown Representative, 
announced that numerous small States in Western India and Gujarat, 
having together an area of about 7,000 square miles, a population 
of about 800,000 and an annual revenue of only Rs. 7,000,000, would 
be “attached” to certain large States, chiefly Baroda and Nawanagar, 
under conditions which would give the population of the small States 
involved the services and administration available in the larger 
States to which they were to be attached, but subject to “the 
continued integrity of the ‘attached’ units and of the existing powers 
and privileges of their talukdars and shareholders in so far as may 
be compatible with modern requirements, and subject to further 
review after a period of seven years,”®’ 
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This development contains several points of interest. Firstly, the 
Crown Representative, in explaining his action, was careful to 
anticipate the criticism that he had overlooked the Paramount 
Power’s obligations to maintain the integrity of States by saying that 
“provision has been made to implement such obligations in so far 
as they are compatible with the overriding principle that autocratic 
powers shall not be abused and that nothing which is not inherently 
capable of survival should be artificially perpetuated,” and adding, 
“the ultimate test of fitness for the survival of any State is, in my 
opinion, capacity to secure the welfare of its subjects.”°’ Secondly, 
the small States concerned objected strongly to the attachment and 
took court action which resulted in the Crown Representative’s 
orders being declared ultra vires—a situation subsequently validated 
by an act of Parliament in Great Britain. Thirdly, it has been 
suggested by a British observer that the Congress Party will oppose 
this sort of development on the grounds that “It is not an interest 
of that party to see the States, which they hope to dominate and 
destroy, building themselves up into large and well-administered 
units,’**8 and it is a fact that early in 1944 there was considerable 
criticism in Indian papers, both Hindu and Moslem, of the manner 
in which the attachment was carried out. Finally, it would appear 
that the British Government, in taking this action, is seeking to create 
conditions in the States which will eventually lead to some form of 
federation between them and British India. Certainly this policy 
of “attachment,” if pursued in relation to the many small States, may 
have important implications for future relations between the 
States and the provinces. But it is difficult to say whether it should 
be interpreted as an indication that the Paramount Power is no 
longer so prepared as previously to regard State sovereignty as 
sacrosanct, or as a deliberate policy by the Paramount Power to 
strengthen the States against the provinces in anticipation of the 
day when constitution-making by Indians alone (as conceived of in 
the Cripps proposals) arrives. 


PrINcES’ ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE WAR 


On the outbreak of war, both in 1914 and 1939, and throughout 
the period of hostilities that ensued in each case, the rulers of the 
Indian States provided the British Government with substantial 


*In this connection it is of interest to note that in 1934 Bhulabhai Desai, the Congress 
leader in the central Legislative Assembly, was engaged as an adviser to the States and 
caused some surprise by advising the rulers to stand on their rights.59 
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assistance, both financial and military. Many States have always 
regularly contributed to the defence of India by the payment of 
tribute. Certain of the States’ military forces have also always 
had, as part of a wider scheme, a share in the defence of India, and 
in the course of both wars these contributions have been willingly 
increased. In 1939 many rulers individually promised the Viceroy 
their support, but the first opportunity for a collective expression 
of opinion by the Princes on the war did not occur until the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Princes in March 1940, which passed 
a resolution promising “‘every possible assistance in men, money and 
material ... for upholding the cause of justice and for maintaining 
the sacredness of treaties and covenants.’® Whatever their motive 
may have been, it is a fact that the Princes have given the British 
Government sustained and willing support, while the States have 
been represented on the National Defence Council, established in 
1941, and in the British War Cabinet in London. 


THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM IN THE STATES 


The communal question in the States requires brief mention. 
Generally speaking, communal strife has not been prevalent in the 
States to the same extent as in British India. But it has flared up 
on several occasions since 1937. Two explanations of this more 
recent development are offered. The Congress Party claims that it 
is merely another instance of the British Government, in this case 
acting through the Princes, attempting to stir up strife as a means 
of preventing progress in the States towards self-government. The 
other view is that communalism is latent in the States as elsewhere 
in India and will be used by interested parties if and when a struggle 
for power commences. Such a struggle had been initiated by 
Congress in its new policy towards the States. Indeed the situation 
was in some cases particularly aggravated where, for instance, a 
Moslem dynasty, associated with a Moslem governing class, ruled 
over Hindu subjects. For under such circumstances, it has been 
claimed, “majority rule must mean a political and social revolution: 
the power, the prestige and the emoluments of government would 
pass from one community to the other. More directly, therefore, in 
those States than in British India where the ruling class had 
previously been neutral, political progress was bound to provoke a 
communal conflict.’ 
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Existing relations between the Paramount Power and the States 
are, in part, based on treaties and agreements which, it is often 
claimed, are obligations fully as binding as any international treaties 
and which, therefore, could not be unilaterally set aside by an exer- 
cise of paramountcy on the part of Great Britain. Therefore, any 
attempt to resolve the problem of the States by such action would 
involve not only the principle of the sanctity of treaties but also 
the practical consideration that failure to respect this principle, in 
the case of the States, would seriously prejudice Great Britain’s 
position in the eyes of the world. This objection is an obvious one, 
although it raises the highly contentious question whether the so- 
called treaties should, in fact, be regarded as treaties in the ordinary 
sense of that term. 


The question is also raised whether democratic institutions 
imported from the West and developed in hybrid form in British 
India can ever prove really adaptable to Indian temperament and 
environment. Is it not wiser, so runs the argument, to preserve the 
existing States of Indian India, where the social and political insti- 
tutions of ancient India have survived most completely, as a breeding 
ground for forms of self-government more purely Indian and there- 
fore better suited to Indian conditions? Democratic doctrine, on 
the other hand, calls for an early abandonment of autocratic political 
forms in the States and the rapid development there as elsewhere in 
India of popular institutions, whether within a framework of 
parliamentary government such as that offered by the British- 
sponsored reforms of 1935, or along other lines, yet to be devised 
and perhaps more purely Indian in their origin and inspiration. 


Again, the underlying geographical and economic unity of India 
is a powerful argument for the creation of a politically unified India 
and against the continued survival of the States as separate and 
nondemocratic entities. The existing dualism in India’s political 
structure raises serious obstacles, some would say insuperable 
obstacles, to the creation of an efficient and powerful Indian state. 
Thus it will be seen that the Indian States present a problem of 
peculiar difficulty and also provide an interesting illustration of one 
of the dilemmas which face British rule in India, in that the British 
Government finds itself in one part of India committed, at least in 
principle, to the application of democratic doctrine, while in another 
part it pursues policies which, in effect, largely deny that doctrine. 
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CHAPTER VII 


EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


India’s experience in certain of her external relationships has 
been a potent force in the development of Indian nationalism. The 
purpose of this chapter is to describe briefly those aspects of her 
relationships with the rest of the world, other than with Great 
Britain, which have contributed to the growth of Indian nationalism 
or have otherwise affected Indian political attitudes, especially 
during the last three or four decades. Such a discussion falls 
logically into two broad divisions: India’s relations with the British 
Empire and the independent states of the British Commonwealth, 
and her relations with the rest of the world. The latter involves 
principally her relations with other Oriental countries, with the 
Moslem world, with Soviet Russia and with the United States of 
America. Closely related to and importantly affecting these two 
aspects of India’s external relations are the facts of India’s member- 
ship since 1917 in the Imperial Conference; her participation in the 
League of Nations as an original member and in various inter- 
national conferences and organizations, over the last twenty-five 
years, and, more recently, her recognition as one of the United 
Nations through her separate signature of the Washington Declar- 
ation of January 1, 1942. 


Control of India’s external relations is divided among three depart- 
ments of government.* The Department of External Affairs, 
superintended by the Governor-General himself, conducts relations 
with foreign states. Under this department, therefore, come the 
Agents General in the United States and China. The Common- 
wealth Relations Department (until April 1944 called the Depart- 
ment of Indians Overseas and, as such, responsible for matters 
relating to Indians resident in the Dominions and Empire, as well as 
regulation of emigration) has, since its change of name, been made 


* A description, as at 1934, of the system under which India conducted matters relating to 
foreign and “‘inter-imperial’”’ policy, including representation at international conferences, 
as well as notes on the international status of India, will be found in Palmer, Consultation 
and Co-operation in the British Commonwealth, 62-72, 160-2. 
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responsible for relations of every sort between India and the 
Dominions,—a clear indication of the significance which attaches in 
India to the problems created by the existence in some Dominions 
of substantial numbers of Indians. This department, therefore, con- 
trols the High Commissioner in South Africa, the Special Repre- 
sentative in Ceylon, and the Agents in Burma and certain colonies. 
Finally, the Commerce Department is responsible for looking after 
commercial relations with all countries and, in this capacity, controls 
the High Commissioner in London and the various trade commis- 
sioners. 


THE DOMINIONS AND THE EMPIRE 


India’s relations with the independent states of the British 
Commonwealth, commonly called the Dominions, have been less 
overwhelmingly important and less direct than her relations with 
Great Britain. The Dominions, at an earlier date known as the 
self-governing colonies, have appeared in the past to many Indians 
as a yardstick for measuring the degree of India’s own progress 
towards self-government. Every advance towards autonomy and 
every alteration in the constitutional relations between the 
Dominions and Great Britain, especially during the last thirty years, 
has therefore exercised an important influence on the attitude of 
many Indian nationalists. Their attitude has been further affected 
by political developments within the self-governing Dominions such 
as those leading to the creation of the Irish Free State and later, the 
position of neutrality adopted by Eire on the outbreak of war in 
1939; the division of opinion within the Union of South Africa at 
the same time over the same issue, and discussions such as took 
place in Canada and elsewhere throughout the Commonwealth, 
prior to the outbreak of war in 1939, on such issues as the “right 
to neutrality”; and the many constitutional and political problems 
involved in the growing national consciousness of the various 
Dominions. 

For several decades Indians of all shades of opinion, including 
the Government of India itself, have been concerned over the attitude 
towards Indians taken by other communities, in particular those of 
the British Commonwealth, principally in the form of discriminatory 
action and legislation. The underlying issue involved has been the 
question of race equality, which has played an important part in 
determining Indian attitudes in recent years. The most acute 
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problems have arisen 1n connection with the independent states of 
the British Commonwealth, especially South Africa, and also in 
connection with certain of the non-self-governing Crown Colonies, 
the outstanding instance being Kenya. Interest has chiefly centred 
around three issues: (a) control of emigration, (b) rights of Indians 
to admission to other parts of the Empire and Commonwealth, and 
(c) rights and disabilities of Indians domiciled overseas. It is 
desirable to say something regarding each of these three issues and 
to illustrate by very brief reference to the cases of South Africa, 
Kenya and Canada the manner in which the problem has developed 
over the years. 

The total Indian population resident outside of India amounts to 
almost 3,800,000 distributed as follows: 


British Empire* Domiunions* 
United Kingdom 7,000 Canada 1,400 
British Malaya 750,000 Australia 2,400 
Burma 1,018,000 New Zealand 1,100 
Ceylon 800,000 South Africa 221,000 
Kenya 45,000 Natal 184,000 
Mauritius 270,000 Transvaal 26,000 
Tanganyika Territory 23,000 Cape Province 11,000 
Uganda 13,000 Orange Free 
Zanzibar 14,000 State 2a 
British Guiana 143,000 Total 225,900 
Trinidad 161,000 Other Countnes* 
Elsewhere in British West Netherlands East Indies 28,000 
Indies 5,000 Netherlands Guiana 41,000 
Fiya 95,000 Brazil 2,000 
Hong Kong 7,000 Madagascar 8,000 
den 8,000 Thailand 55,000 
Elsewhere in British Empire 9000 US. A 4,000 
Elsewhere 17,000 
Total 3,388,000 
Total 155,000 


CONTROL OF EMIGRATION 


Indian emigration has never been on a large scale, in part, perhaps, 
because of religious barriers to emigration imposed on Hindus but 
also, especially during recent decades, because of the treatment 
meted out to Indians already domiciled abroad. The principal motive 


* The figures are approximate, being based on available census reports or estimates as at 

various dates between 1931 and 19401 

In certain areas the Indian population constitutes a significant percentage of the total 
population For instance, British Malaya, 14%, Burma, 7%, Ceylon, 13%, Mauritius, 
64%, British Guiana, 40%, Trinidad, 31%, Natal, 9% (where, however, Indians almost 
equal in numbers the European population. See below, p 159), Netherlands Guiana, 22%, 
Fiji, 42% 

An interesting discussion of the Indian population in Fiji 1s given in The South Seas en 
the Modern World, by Keesing 
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of Indian emigration has been for purposes of labour and dates from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. Recruitment for labour 
emigration commenced about 1830 and received considerable impetus 
through the abolition of slavery in the British colonies in 1834. 
Control of emigration was first established by the Emigration Act 
of 1837. Abuses, largely centering around problems of recruitment 
in India, gave rise to a series of additional legislative enactments at 
intervals between 1837 and 1908. As the result of investigation and 
agitation that developed chiefly from about 1910 onwards and centred 
on the question of the desirability of permitting the continuance of 
the indentured system of emigration, the “export” of indentured 
labour was abolished in 1916, while additional legislation in 1922 
still further controlled emigration of all sorts. In 1938 the Indian 
Emigration Act was again amended to give the Government power 
to regulate the total flow of emigration, whether assisted or volun- 
tary, in order to prevent aggravating the problems of existing Indian 
communities overseas, particularly in times of economic depression. 


Ceylon and Burma. There has been substantial emigration of 
Indians to both Burma and Ceylon and this has given rise to certain 
problems, especially in recent years. Following the separation of 
Burma from India in 1937 there were anti-Indian riots which led 
to the 1939 Riot Inquiry Committee and later to the Indo-Burma 
Immigration Agreement of July 1941 which placed restrictions on the 
right of Indians to enter Burma. This agreement was never actually 
put into force, and the position of Indians in Burma, including that 
of several hundred thousand who escaped to India, remains an issue 
between the two countries. 


In Ceylon the tea and rubber plantations have always required 
Indian labour, but in recent years attempts to place restrictions on 
the rights of Indians domiciled there have been the subject of nego- 
tiation between the governments of India and Ceylon. Pending the 
settlement of this question, the Government of India in 1939 placed 
a ban on the emigration of labourers to Ceylon which it has refused 
to lift in spite of repeated requests from the Ceylon Government 
arising out of an acute shortage of labour on the plantations. More- 
over, within Ceylon there has been a conflict between the planters 
and British colonial authorities, who wish to encourage the use of 
cheap Indian labour, and the Ceylonese nationalist element, who 
would like to see a reduction of the Indian population, irrespective of 
occupation. 
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Ricuts oF ADMISSION TO BRITISH COLONIES AND DOoOMINIONS 


At the Imperial War Conferences of 1917 and 1918 the Govern- 
ment of India itself brought up the question of the admission of 
Indians to other parts of the Commonwealth. A hopeful start was 
made with the reciprocity resolution which emerged from the 1917 
Conference: 


“That the Imperial War Conference, having examined the Memo- 
randum on the position of Indians in the Self-governing Dominions 
presented by the Indian representatives to the Conference, accepts 
the principle of reciprocity of treatment between India and the 
Dominions and recommends the Memorandum to the favourable 
consideration of the Governments concerned.” 


At the 1918 Conference both the self-governing Dominions and the 
British Government agreed on three resolutions, of which the most 
important was the first which read as follows: 


“(1) It is an inherent function of the Governments of the several 
communities of the British Commonwealth, including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the composition of its own 
population by means of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communities.’”* 


This latter resolution, in effect, regularized the various restrictions 
on immigration which the self-governing Dominions had at one time 
or another in previous years adopted, and which, while not expressly 
referring to Indians, were used to check Indian immigration. For 
instance, Australia requires all immigrants to pass a dictation test 
of not less than fifty words in a prescribed language. New Zealand 
prohibits the entry of any person who has not received in advance 
a permit from the Dominion Government which is in practice 
refused to any person regarded as an unsuitable settler in the 
country. South Africa prohibits the entry of any person whom she 
deems, on economic grounds, or because of that person’s standard 
or habits of life, to be unsuited to the requirements of the Union. 
Newfoundland and Eire impose no restrictions. Beginning about 
1906 Canada passed legislation which, without overtly discriminating 
against Indians, was nevertheless so phrased as to apply under 
existing conditions only to them. For example, the landing of any 
person was prohibited who had come to the Dominion otherwise than 
“by a continuous journey ... and upon through tickets” from the 
country of which he was a native or citizen. Since there were no 
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direct steamship lines between Canada and India, Indians were 
obviously excluded. Similarly, the proviso that an immigrant must 
possess $200 (later raised to $250) in his own right applied only 
to Indians, as Canada had already negotiated separate agreements 
with China and Japan. Moreover, the Governor-General in Council 
was empowered to exclude “any specified class of immigrants,” 
although in practice this clause of the Immigration Act was “never 
applied in connection with the East Indians.’’* Since 1914 there 
has been virtually no immigration of Indians into Canada: over the 
period of twenty-eight years (1914-1942), only 119 adult males out 
of a total of 761 immigrants, the majority admitted being the wives 
and children of Indians resident in Canada.° 

In the case of the Crown Colonies and protectorates, the Colonial 
Office has observed in practice the principle of not placing any 
restrictions on the immigration of British Indians which are not 
placed on other classes of British subjects. The exception is Kenya, 
where the British Government maintains the right to impose any 
immigration restrictions when it considers that immigration might 
have an adverse effect on the economic development of the indigenous 
African population. 


RIGHTS AND DISABILITIES OF INDIANS DOMICILED OVERSEAS 


The Indian population resident outside of India derives to an 
important extent, as has already been mentioned, from the “export”, 
until about 1916, of indentured labour. It has been in connection 
with the status of Indians already resident overseas, and particularly 
in the self-governing Dominions, that the chief difficulties have 
occurred. 

South Africa. In 1875, while Secretary of State for India, Lord 
Salisbury had encouraged the policy of exporting Indian labour, had 
urged the Government of India to take a more active part in the 
recruitment of such labour and had given India the assurance that 
these labourers, on completion of their term of indenture, would 
be “in all respects free men, with privileges no whit inferior to 
those of any other class of Her Majesty’s subjects resident in the 
Colonies.”® But, unlike colonial areas such as Mauritius and the 
West Indies where the question of racial origin was not an all- 
important qualification in the matter of civil rights, the self-govern- 
ing colonies and especially Natal repudiated this promise of racial 
equality. From this early beginning started a struggle which has 
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continued for years, at first—between 1910 and 1920—in the form 
of efforts by Indians such as Gandhi, Gokhale and Malaviya to 
persuade the Indian Government to terminate labour emigration, 
and later in successive Imperial Conferences or in direct discussion 
between (appointed) Indian representatives and Dominion states- 
men. 


The difficulty of reconciling diverse interests and attitudes is well 
exemplified by the following resolution adopted at the Imperial 
Conference of 1921: 


“The Conference, while reaffirming the Resolution of the Imperial 
War Conference of 1918, that each community of the British 
Commonwealth should enjoy complete control of the composition 
of its own population by means of restriction on immigration from 
any of the other communities, recognizes that there is an incon- 
gruity between the position of India as an equal member of the 
British Empire and the existence of disabilities upon British 
Indians lawfully domiciled in some other parts of the Empire. The 
Conference accordingly is of the opinion that in the interests of the 
solidarity of the British Commonwealth, it is desirable that the 
rights of such Indians to citizenship should be recognized. 

“The representatives of South Africa regret their inability to accept 
this resolution in view of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 
part of the Union. 

“The representatives of India, while expressing their appreciation 
of the acceptance of the resolution recorded above, feel bound to 
place on record their profound concern at the position of Indians 
in South Africa, and their hope that by negotiation between the 
Governments of India and of South Africa, some way can be found, 
as soon as may be, to reach a more satisfactory position.’”® 


A long history of difficulties, disagreement and negotiation has 
been punctuated by arrangements such as the Capetown Agreement 
of 19277 and the Round Table Conference* Agreement of 1932." 
The most important feature of the 1927 Agreement, regarded by 
Indians in South Africa as their Magna Charta, was the Union 
Government’s undertaking to organize a scheme of assisted emigra- 
tion of Indians from South Africa to India or elsewhere where 
Western standards are not required. The Agreement recognized 
that the Union was entitled to maintain Western standards of life, 
while the Union on its part agreed that Indians in the Union who 
* This does not refer to the Round Table Conferences on Indian constitutional reform, held 


in London (1930-32), but to a special conference on the status of Indians in South Africa, 
held in South Africa. 
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were prepared to conform to such standards should be enabled to 
do so. The 1932 Agreement recognized that the possibilities of 
assisted emigration from the Union to India were by then practi- 
cally exhausted, partly owing to conditions prevailing in India, and 
partly because of the fact that 80 per cent of the Indian population 
of the Union were by that time South African born. The two 
governments, therefore, decided to explore the possibilities of 
settling Indians, whether from India or South Africa, in other 
countries, and in 1934 a recommendation was made that British 
North Borneo, British New Guinea and British Guiana were areas 
which might be further investigated in this connection.® 

Since 1932 a series of developments affecting the position of 
Indians in South Africa culminated in the so-called Pegging Act, 
first passed by the South African Parliament in 1939 and applicable 
only in the Transvaal,® but renewed and extended in application to 
Durban (in Natal) in April 1943.2° The 1943 Act attempted to 
peg for a further limited period the existing trading rights of, and 
the acquisition of property by, Indians in certain areas in the Union. 
The issues involved had already been the subject of investigation 
by the Feetham Commission (1937) and the first and second Broome 
Commissions (1940 and 1943), and had aroused strong feeling on 
both sides. The problem has been most acute in Natal where 83 
per cent of South Africa’s Indian population live and where the 
number of Indians (206,000 in 1944) almost equals the number 
of Europeans (231,000), and especially in Durban where 108,000 
Europeans live alongside 96,000 Indians.*1 No attempt is made 
here to discuss the underlying economic and social issues’? which 
include, for instance, the desire of the South African Indians to be 
accepted as South Africans, and the denial to them by the Europeans 
of adequate economic and social opportunity; and the conflict 
between rival European and Indian commercial elements in Durban, 
as well as some conflict of economic interests between sections of the 
Indian community itself. Suffice it to say that the Pegging Act of 
1943 caused feeling to run high in India. In March 1943 the central 
Legislative Assembly had passed the Reciprocity Act providing for 
reciprocal treatment in India for the nationals of British Common- 
wealth countries which discriminated against Indians. Finally, as a 
result of negotiations between the governments of India and South 
Africa, the Pretoria Agreement was reached in April 1944 between 
Field Marshal Smuts and the Natal Indian Congress, under which 
the South African Government undertook to “de-proclaim” the 
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Pegging Act as soon as Natal had passed an ordinance establishing 
a Natal Provincial Board of Control. This proposed board (3 Euro- 
peans including the Chairman, and 2 Indians) was to pass on all 
applications for the occupation of property, while the question of the 
right of occupation by Indians of property in European areas was 
to be distinguished from the right of acquisition. This proposal 
was violently opposed by the Europeans in Natal as well as by the 
left-wing element amongst the Indians, and eventually, in November 
1944, the Natal Provincial Council passed a Residential Property 
Regulation Ordinance which, in its provisions, went beyond the 
Pretoria Agreement and even beyond the South African Govern- 
ment’s own Pegging Act. This action by Natal raised a constitutional 
issue in South Africa for, while under the South Africa Act of 
1909 the problem of her Indian population is a matter for the Union 
Government to handle, the fact that the vast majority of Indians 
actually live in Natal has created in the minds of the Europeans 
there a conviction that the problem is Natal’s concern. 


Natal’s action, which was undoubtedly supported by the majority 
of its European population, once more aroused intense feeling both 
in India and in South African Indian circles. In India the demand 
developed for the recall of the High Commissioner in South Africa 
and the application of economic sanctions.* How strong the feeling 
was is illustrated by statements made in the Legislative Assembly 
by Dr. N. B. Khare, Commonwealth Relations Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. In July 1943 he concluded a resume 
of the position of Indians in South Africa with the words: “Had 
India been independent she would have considered this a casus belli 
against South Africa,’2* and in November 1944 he said: ‘“We must 
declare throughout the Commonwealth and civilized world, in the 
plainest and most unequivocal terms, that we are determined not 
to submit to this racial arrogance, and weak as we are and limited 
as Our powers are, we shall resort to all such overt acts as are open 
to us to give shape to our determination.”?5 At the same time he 
announced that, under the terms of the Reciprocity Act of 1943, 
disabilities similar to those suffered by Indians in South Africa 
were to be imposed on South Africans of non-Indian origin 
(apparently only about 100 in all), and added that the question of 
economic sanctions was being considered. This action received the 
support of all Indian parties.*® 


*In 1939 South Africa imported over £2 million worth of Indian goods against exports to 
India of less than £400,000.18 
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In February 1945 the unconstitutionality of Natal’s proposed 
ordinance was admitted, with the result that the question returned 
to the position it was in under the Pegging Act passed in April 
1943. 

Apart from this acute situation in Natal, the position of Indians 
in South Africa is, roughly, that they enjoy both the political and 
municipal franchise only in the Cape Province, while in the other 
provinces they are not enfranchised. Their immigration into the 
Union is forbidden, and interprovincial migration within the Union 
has been prohibited since 1913. Finally they are subject to differen- 
tial treatment in the matter of trading licences and the acquisition of 
property in the Transvaal. 

It is significant to recall that it was in relation to the problems 
of Indians in South Africa that Gandhi (who in the early years of 
this century was a successful practicing lawyer in Johannesburg) 
first espoused the cause of Indian nationalism. It was in South 
Africa also that, in his efforts to bring pressure to bear for the 
amelioration of the status and condition of the Indian immigrants, 
he first developed with considerable success the technique and 
practice of satyagraha—passive resistance—which has subsequently 
played so important a part in Indian political history. One incidental 
and somewhat paradoxical consequence of the 1943 difficulties 
between Indians and South Africans was that the Natal Indian 
Congress founded by Gandhi in 1894, was reconstituted with full 
recognition afforded it by the Government of India through its agent 
in South A frica.’® 

Kenya. ‘The situation in Kenya has involved problems in some 
respects different from those in South Africa. Firstly, Kenya is a 
Crown Colony and therefore is under the jurisdiction of the British 
Government. Secondly, the problem involves relations between a 
white European population of about 24,000, an Indian population 
of about 45,000, an Arab population of about 16,000 and an 
indigenous African population of about 3,500,000." Thirdly, in 
the case of East Africa the Indians were the early settlers and the 
British the later arrivals, the Indians having played a significant 
part in the process which led to British rule and British enterprise 
in this area. Winston Churchill, writing almost forty years ago, 
said of Indian settlers in East Africa: 


“The Indian was here long before the first British official. He may 


point to as many generations of useful industry on the coast and 
inland as the white settlers . . . can count years of residence.’”’?® 
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The movement of British settlers to the Kenya highlands com- 
menced in an important way only around 1900. Those who came 
were energetic and ambitious and soon came to regard East Africa 
as a country destined for the white race and to be ruled by them 
in their own interests. Between 1906 and 1915 this small group 
succeeded in securing pledges from the Colonial Office, from which 
emerged in 1919 a constitution in which the franchise became a 
purely European privilege and which clearly aimed at a self-govern- 
ing colony directed by, and exploited for the benefit of, its European 
population. But this implicit attitude took no account of the new 
forces and policies that were emerging in the post-1918 world: 
Great Britain moving towards the establishment of self-government 
in India itself; the ‘““West Coast policy,” as it was called, in which 
government in the colonial areas of the west coast of Africa was 
beginning to be conceived of as something which should be in the 
interests of the native population; the development of the mandate 
idea, with an example next door in the case of the former German 
East Africa, now Tanganyika. 


Thus the new momentum of Indian nationalism came up against 
the outworn attitude of the European minority in Kenya, and trans- 
lated itself into a conflict, in one sphere, within the British Govern- 
ment itself, that is to say between the India Office and the Colonial 
Office; and in another sphere, between Europeans throughout the 
eastern part of Africa, as well as South Africa, and Indians of all 
shades of opinion. Specifically, controversy centred around ques- 
tions relating to the franchise, land tenure, and segregation. At the 
same time the small European population in Kenya was at issue 
with the home government over their position and rights in relation 
to the African population. The three years 1920-1923 were a period 
of confusion and disagreement, punctuated by various attempted 
settlements and acute crises, while tempers rose amongst the Kenya 
Europeans and “the British government now found itself face to 
face with that most embarrassing and dangerous kind of sedition 
which calls itself loyalty.”*° In many respects the situation was 
reminiscent of the Irish crisis of 1914. During this period of 
confusion either Indians or Europeans had alternately rejected 
various settlements of one sort of another. The situation in its 
larger aspects has been well summed up as follows: 


“The bitter antagonism of two tiny communities in a country where 
both were aliens had repercussions extending far beyond Kenya: 
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it created a deadlock between two of His Majesty’s Departments of 
State; it dragged into controversy the governments of India, Great 
Britain, and South Africa; it threatened an irreconcilable quarrel 
which must one day make inevitable a schism in the British Common- 
wealth. It had become impossible to achieve a settlement of the 
dispute on a basis of agreed justice, for the warring communities 
held conflicting ideas of justice.”’?!* 


The British Government finally imposed a compromise in 1923*° 
by laying down the principle that “the interests of the African natives 
must be paramount,’”° while recognizing that the interests of other 
existing communities must be safeguarded. A communal franchise 
was adopted, racial discrimination in immigration regulations was 
rejected, certain very limited concessions in the matter of land tenure 
were Offered the Indians. Both Europeans and Indians, though for 
different reasons, were indignant with this settlement for, if the 
hopes of the European group were dashed to the ground, such things 
as communal representation merely emphasized to the Indian his 
separateness which stood to him as a badge of inferiority. One 
result was retaliatory immigration legislation in India, and passionate 
protest by India’s representatives at the Imperial Conference of that 
year. 

But even after 1923 the Kenya European minority did not 
altogether give up the hope of establishing a white domination, until 
the Hilton-Young Report of 1929? strongly reafhrmed the principle 
of the 1923 settlement: namely, the paramountcy of native interests. 
But there still remained discrimination, chiefly in relation to land 
tenure, which was resented by Indian opinion and which was only 
partially modified in 1936 by orders-in-council which refrained from 
imposing legal disabilities on grounds of race or colour, although an 
effective administrative discrimination continued. 

During the recent war years anxiety has again been aroused 
among those who support the 1923 settlement by the policy of forced 
native labour, allegedly adopted only as a war measure, and by the 
reports of plans for increased European (1.e., British) settlement 
after the war, which some fear represent yet another attempt by the 
white minority in Kenya to establish its own position at the expense 
of native interests.”? 

The foregoing is far from being a complete account of the Kenya 
problem, but enough has been said to illustrate its general nature 
and the manner in which the conflict of two small but opposing 
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groups in a British colony aroused passions and precipitated crises 
of far-reaching import. 

Canada. The position of Indians in Canada has, from the Indian 
point of view, remained more unsatisfactory and has presented 
greater difficulties than in the case of either New Zealand or 
Australia. That the situation was regarded as reasonably satis- 
factory in New Zealand is indicated by Sir Te} Bahadur Sapru’s 
statement at the Imperial Conference of 1923: “That Government, 
in its own territory at least, treats Indians on a footing of equality 
with all other inhabitants of the country. And my countrymen can 
live there among the New Zealanders as fellow-citizens in honour.’””® 
The situation in Australia was not quite so satisfactory, as there were 
at that time political restrictions, such as exclusion from the franchise 
in the Commonwealth and in two states, and also certain economic 
discriminations. But more recently both the Commonwealth (1925) 
and the remaining two states (Queensland in 1930 and Western 
Australia in 1934) have admitted resident Indians to the franchise, 
while many, if not all, of the economic discriminations have been 
modified or eliminated. 

The present position of British Indians in Canada is that they 
have the federal franchise in eight out of the nine provinces, the 
exception being British Columbia where the great majority reside.* 
As early as 1920 the Dominion Elections Act contained a clause”® 
providing that any provincial legislation which excluded an individual 
from the provincial franchise on grounds of race should be regarded 
as sufficient cause for exclusion of the same individual from the 
Dominion franchise. British Columbia had enacted such legislation 
in 1907 and, as a consequence, Indians in British Columbia enjoy 
neither the provincial nor the federal franchise. Although the 
Dominion Government has at various times intimated its good 
intentions towards Indians domiciled in Canada, it has in practice 
never felt willing to exercise its constitutional right to insist that 
Indians in British Columbia should have the federal franchise, which 
in fact they have in the other eight provinces. This clearly has been 
in the nature of a political concession by the Dominion to the prevail- 
ing attitude on this question in British Columbia. It should be 
mentioned in this connection that British Columbia has been afraid 


* According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, the Canadian Census of 1941 
showed that the total number of ‘British East Indians’’ in Canada was then 1,465, of whom 
1,343 were living in British Columbia. They are mostly Sikhs who came originally from 
the Punjab. 

An account of economic and social conditions among the Sikhs in Canada is given in 
“Sikh Settlers in Canada” by M. W. Smith and H. W. Boulter.24 
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that the granting of the franchise to Indians would entail similar 
claims from the much more numerous Chinese and Japanese. 


INDIA AND THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


As a result of decisions taken at the Imperial War Conference 
of 1917, the provisions governing membership in the Imperial 
Conference were arranged so that India would in future attend 
as of right.2® Herein, however, lay a paradox, for it had 
hitherto been of the essence of membership in the Conference that 
the member communities should be self-governing. The fact was 
that the part played by India in the War of 1914-1918 had led to a 
gesture on the part of the self-governing Commonwealth countries, 
which they then proceeded to justify on the grounds that India was 
clearly moving “towards the same goal which the ‘autonomous 
nations’ had already achieved. The admission of India to the 
conference, which should normally have been the sequel to Indian 
self-government, was a recognition of the fact that self-government 
was India’s destiny. It was, so to speak, a payment in advance 
which India had earned by her extraordinary services.’*” There 
followed almost immediately the declaration of August 20, 1917, by 
E. S. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, relating to the develop- 
ment of Indian self-governing institutions, the publication of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, and the enactment of the Government 
of India Act of 1919, all of which have been described in 
Chapter IIT. 

But these developments only served to remind Indians of their 
inferior status. Said Srinivasa Sastri at the Imperial Conference 
of 1921: “I cannot fail to remember that the position we occupy 
here is not comparable by any means to the position occupied by our 
colleagues from the Dominions. They are called here by virtue of 
their being Prime Ministers. We come by nomination from our 
Government.’”*?8 The problem created by these developments has 
been well summed up as follows: 


* At the British Commonwealth Premiers Conference in London, April-May, 1944, India was 
represented by the Secretary of State, the Maharaja of Kashmir and Sir Firoz Khan Noon. 
The last is reported to have said on this occasion: ‘‘There are no two opinions in India as 
far as the maintenance of ties with Great Britain and the prosecution of the present war 
are concerned. Therc is no one in India, not even Mr. Gandhi himself, who does not want 
the United Nations to win. And there are no two opinions about the maintenance, when 
the war is won, of India’s connexion with Great Britain and with the other Dominions,’’29 
which was described by the HBritish-owned Calcutta Statesman, in an editorial entitled 
“Trifling with Truth,’ as having ‘“‘but very shaky grounding on fact.’’80 
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“Thus the year 1917 saw established, and the following years saw 
reafirmed, the “form”, the principle of development, which was to 
reach completion with India’s equality in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. But the “matter”, the actual conditions in which that 
principle must strive to realize itself, soon proved to be stubborn. 
There was intractable material in the British Parliament, in India, 
in the imperial conference itself. The resignation in 1922 of Mr. E. 
S. Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, revealed the extent 
to which India’s present international status, in default of present 
self-government, was illusory. Mr. Montagu, as official spokesman 
for the Government of India, published Indian criticisms upon the 
proposed treaty of peace with Turkey. Mr. Montagu, as a member 
of the British Government, was held to have violated the principle 
of cabinet solidarity and was forced to resign. It thus became appar- 
ent that India, despite the fine show of her place in the imperial 
conference and her membership of the League of Nations, had in 
the last resort no deciding voice of her own. The Government of 
India was overlooked by the India Office, and the India Office was 
“a subordinate department of His Mayjesty’s government at White- 
hall”. On crucial matters, the British Cabinet must decide what 
India would be permitted to say. The incident revealed the danger of 
a policy which had granted the forms of status before it had granted 
the substance; it might easily find itself paying in disillusionment 
and rebellious impatience the price of a momentary appeasement and 
enthusiasm.’””?? 


It must not, however, be overlooked that successive Imperial 
Conferences have laid down the principle that there should be con- 
sultation with India, as with the Dominions, in regard to any 
negotiation of an international nature which might affect Indian 
interests. Whether this principle has been made effective in practice, 
and whether any failure to make it effective is attributable to causes 
arising in Great Britain or in India, raises questions the discussion 
of which is not attempted here. 


INDIA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The same generous emotions which had led to India’s admission 
to membership in the Imperial Conference resulted also in India’s 
(appointed) representatives’ signing, along with the Dominions, the 
peace treaty of 1919 and in India’s being admitted as an original 
member state of the League of Nations. In this respect her position 
has been unique in that she was the only original member state of 
the League which was non-self-governing. Moreover, she necessarily 
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continued to hold this unique position as the covenant of the League 
did not permit any non-self-governing community to become a 
member state.* 


India subsequently participated in all the meetings of the League 
Assembly, in the regular annual sessions of the International Labour 
Office, and in a great variety of international conferences such as the 
Washington Conference on Limitation of Armament in 1921, the 
Genoa Economic Conference in 1922, and the London Naval Confer- 
ence in 1930. India has been represented on several permanent League 
bodies, such as the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, the Advisory Committee on Opium and Drugs and the 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, and more recently, on 
newly created organizations such as the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. However, India’s representatives at 
international conferences are appointed under conditions which give 
them a substantially different status from that of representatives 
of the Dominions. They are always a part of the British delegation 
and not, as in the case of the Dominions, an entirely separate 
delegation who enter the conference on a basis as independent as 
the representatives of any other country present and who are, more- 
over, ultimately responsible to a democratically elected legislature. 
Recognition of this anomalous position was indicated, for instance, 
by a memorandum presented by the India Office to the Simon Com- 
mission, which said: 


‘“... it has been the deliberate object of the Secretary of State to 
make India’s new status a reality for practical purposes within the 
widest possible limits. It was not open to him to relinquish his consti- 
tutional power of control, nor, consistently with his responsibility to 
Parliament, could he delegate it to a subordinate authority, but it has 
been his constant endeavour to restrict its exercise to a minimum, to 
keep even its existence so far as possible in the background, and to 
allow to the Indian Government the greatest possible freedom of action 
under the influence of their Legislature and of public opinion.”®? 


INDIA’S RELATIONS WITH COUNTRIES OUTSIDE THE 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


There remain India’s relations with the rest of the outside world. 
Important as these are, from many points of view, it is sufficient 


* For a statement of India’s legal position (as at 1938) in international law and in relation 
to the League of Nations, including the International Labour Organization, etc., see Bose 
The Working Conststution in India, 637-9 
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for the purposes of this study merely to refer to them briefly and 
only in the broadest terms. 


THE ORIENT 


Indians have felt in the past a certain community of interest with 
other Oriental peoples, many aspects of whose social structure 
resemble in a broad way some features of Indian life and who have, 
like India, experienced the impact of Western economic imperialism. 
Japan and China are the two purely Oriental countries which can be 
considered as having most significance for the development of Indian 
nationalism. Japanese influence has lain largely in the past, whereas 
Chinese influence appears to be more significant in terms of the 
present and future. 


Japan. The wide influence exercised throughout Asia by Japan’s 
military victory over Russia at the beginning of the century was felt 
as much in India as elsewhere throughout the Pacific area.* From 
the latter part of the nineteenth century Japan provided an example 
of how an Oriental country, largely illiterate and predominantly 
agricultural, could resist Western imperialist economic penetration 
and develop a modern industrial structure of her own. Moreover, 
Indians cannot fail to have observed that the existence alongside 
each other in Japan of a large agricultural population with a continu- 
ing low purchasing power and a rapidly expanded modern industrial 
structure under highly concentrated ownership and control eventually 
resulted in Japan’s embarking on an aggressive search for sources 
of supply and export markets with disastrous results to the peace 
of both Asia and the world. Japan has provided a classic example 
for the modern world of the intimate relation that always exists 
between internal social conditions and external policy and the 
dangerous consequences which can flow in the latter field from 
failure to achieve a balanced and equitable development in the former. 


China. The influence of China on Indian nationalist thinking 
has been a more recent development, nor 1s it yet possible to say 
whether China’s influence on India is likely to be of great significance 
in the near future. But the mere existence of two such densely 
populated Asiatic countries, each in its own different way seeking to 
create new political and economic structures and to obtain freedom 
from certain forms of past relationship with Western powers, 
inevitably gives each an interest in new developments affecting the 


* See also below, p. 183. 
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other. Moreover China’s sustained resistance to Japanese aggression 
and the circumstances in China which have made this achievement 
possible, coming at a time when India herself had also become the 
object of Japanese aggression, have also furthered mutual interest. 
Similarly, Chinese efforts, now at long last successful, to secure 
from foreign powers the final surrender of extraterritoriality and 
other privileges,* seem bound to affect Indian nationalist thinking. 
Indian leaders will see in this Chinese aim, now achieved, a parallel 
to their own attempts to eliminate alien rule, and China’s success 
will spur them on to pursue their own objective. Finally, the 
recognition of China as one of the “Big Four” members of the 
United Nations is bound to make Indian leaders speculate as to the 
position which their own country might someday come to occupy 
in the counsels of the world. Indeed, it would not be surprising 
if China, rather than the Dominions, were to become the yardstick 
by which in future Indians measured the extent of their progress 
towards independence. India’s new interest in China was symbolized 
by Jawaharlal Nehru’s visit to Chiang Kai-shek in Chungking in 
August 1939, by the latter’s visit to India in February 1942 and 
by the subsequent interchange of diplomatic representatives between 
Chungking and Delhi. 


RUSSIA 


In the past the propinquity of Russia, whether Czarist or Soviet, 
to the northern frontiers of India has been regarded by British 
governments as a matter of concern, and Indian defence measures 
were largely conceived of in terms of the various problems presented 
by India’s northwest frontier. Soviet Russia, if she so chooses, 1s 
undoubtedly capable of exercising important political influence on 
countries and communities on India’s northern borders. The emer- 
gence within a generation of Soviet Russia as a great military and 
industrial power has undoubtedly affected the thinking of Indians, 
especially as they observe that Russia has been faced in her own 
country with problems somewhat similar to those which exist in 
India. Thirty years ago Russian industry was small in extent and 
technically undeveloped, her agricultural population was illiterate 
and poor, and her entire social organization primitive and weak; 
today she 1s one of the two or three great powers of the world, 


* This treaty with China33 was made “in respect of the United Kingdom and India,” but 
was signed separately, on India’s behalf, by a representative of the Government of India 
who was associated as a plenipotentiary with the British Ambassador to China and was an 
officer of the Indian Political Service. 
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having carried forward with success extensive programs of industrial 
development and agricultural reorganization. The important fact is 
that Soviet Russia has demonstrated the ability of an Asiatic society 
“to evolve rapidly the capacity for a fully developed technology and 
industry,’** and that this fact has been noted by Indians is evident 
from statements made by the authors of the Bombay Plan.* Perhaps 
even more interesting and significant for India has been Soviet 
Russia’s successful experience in the application of her nationality 
policy, by which she has handled, reportedly with outstanding 
success, the problems created by the existence within her borders of 
a variety of minority peoples with separate languages and differing 
cultural traditions. 


THE MostEM WorLp 


The fact that India has a large Moslem population means that 
there is an important element of the Indian population which has an 
interest in the course of developments in those countries where their 
coreligionists live. These areas are, principally, Turkey, the various 
Arab countries (including Palestine), Egypt and the Moslem areas 
of North Africa. Moslem groups exist elsewhere, for instance in the 
Netherlands East Indies and in the far west of China in the province 
of Sinkiang,f but these have not so far attracted the active interest 
of Indian Moslems. 


A brief reference to what has become known as the Caliphate 
(Khilafat) movement will illustrate the manner in which sections 
of the Indian Moslem population can respond to developments in 
Moslem areas outside India. This movement, which originated 
around 1916 from the attitude of certain orthodox Moslems 
in India, developed political importance in the immediate postwar 
period. At first the orthodox Moslems feared the consequences of 
the war on their religious hierarchy and were alarmed at the Arab 
revolt against the Sultan of Turkey. “It was a sore point that the 
Government of our Caliph should be at war with the Government of 
our King-Emperor.”** In 1919 certain Indian Moslem leaders, 
concerned with the postwar grievances of their coreligionists in India, 
adopted a pro-Turkish attitude and became alarmist on the danger 


* See above, p. 45. 


t It has recently been pointed out that Sinkiang is a sort of Chinese India. Its pulation 
is only about 10 per cent Chinese, some of whom are Moslems. “Like the British in 
India, they control the largest trade interests and the top Cpomeens in the civil service and 
the armed forces, of which the most reliable nucleus is Chinese. As in India, again, the 
subject people are a medley of cultures, languages and religions.’’35 
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to Islam of any movement to curtail the temporal power of the 
Caliph, “though Indian Muhammadans had never acknowledged his 
spiritual authority, and in 1924 the Angora Assembly ended an 
anomaly by abolishing the Caliphate and sending the Caliph 
into exile.”*’ The situation was complicated at the time by Great 
Britain’s uncertain policy towards Turkey. This movement, which 
developed in a confused manner, created embarrassment both for the 
British and Indian governments—as mentioned on page 166 above, 
E. S. Montagu’s resignation from the British Cabinet in 1922 arose 
from circumstances connected with it—and, although it came to an 
end not long after, it contributed to the aggravation of communal 
tension. 

The secularization of the Turkish state and the abolition of the 
Caliphate has deprived Indian Moslems of an issue which could be 
used by them for the purposes of Indian politics. But the fact 
remains that Moslems in India have the same religion as Moslems 
everywhere else, and this will continue to give them some community 
of interest with Moslems in other parts of the world. Thus Moslems 
in India may be affected by the issues of Middle Eastern politics, 
such as the situation between Jews and Arabs in Palestine, or by 
the attempts which are being made to establish an Arab Federation 
which would also be, in some degree, a form of Moslem unity. 
Finally, the Pakistan proposal involves the creation of a separate 
Moslem state in the north of India. This state would find itself 
the neighbour of other Moslem states such as Afghanistan, a fact 
which might have significant political implications for Moslem 
nationalism in India as well as for its relations with the outside 
world. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Indians are aware that United States opinion can exercise an 
important influence upon the world and especially upon the people 
and government of Great Britain, and also that sections of American 
opinion have been sharply critical of British policy towards India. 
Therefore, many Indians have looked to the United States for 
svmpathy and moral support in pursuing their nationalist policies. 
This has been particularly true of the Congress Party, whose views 
have been widely publicized and have received substantial support 
in the United States. The assumption, however, that Indian nation- 
alism, especially as represented by the Congress Party, could rely 
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under all circumstances on American support was not borne out 
by the events associated with the Cripps Mission of 1942. This 
mission received wide attention in the United States press, and 
failure of British and Indian leaders to reach agreement resulted in 
a considerable volume of editorial criticism, much of this criticism 
attributing failure in large measure to what was regarded as the 
intransigent or unrealistic view taken by the leaders of the Congress 
Party.* The significance of this American comment rested not so 
much on whether it was well informed or representative of American 
opinion as a whole, but rather on the effect it may have had on the 
attitude of some of the leaders of Indian nationalism towards the 
United States generally. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
American comment at this time, accompanied, as it was, by the 
evident determination of the United States Government to refrain 
from any overt interference in Indian affairs, served to shatter 
hopes that may have been held by some Indians, and especially by 
members of the Congress Party, as to the extent to which American 
Opinion was prepared to give them support. This experience has, 
in all likelihood, served to increase in Indian nationalist thinking the 
‘anti-Western tendencies already developed from their two-centuries- 
old connection with Great Britain. 

However, the United States has recently taken action to remove 
certain features of racial discrimination against Oriental countries. 
The passage by the Congress early in 1944 of legislation granting a 
limited immigration quota to Chinese, as well as the right of Chinese 
to become naturalized American citizens, was an important step 
towards the abolition of the racial discrimination which has been 
a leading issue in past years affecting United States relations with 
all principal Asiatic countries. This was followed by a proposal, 
supported by President Roosevelt and endorsed in June 1945 by a 
committee of Congress, that similar treatment should be accorded to 
Indians in the United States, of whom there are some 4,000, mostly 
in California. 


Modern technological development with its significance for the 
future of international relations is of special importance for India 
and will without doubt increasingly affect the thinking of Indian 
leaders. It is now becoming evident, for instance, that a combination 
of air and naval power, dependent for vital supplies on sea communi- 
cations, will not in the long run be able to challenge successfully a 


* See below, p. 230. 
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land-supported air power, provided the latter is based on a territory 
sufficiently large in extent, highly industrialized and rich in essential 
resources. The requisite conditions for such land-supported air 
power are now beginning to exist in Asia, especially in the Soviet 
Union and China, while the period may be approaching when they 
will also begin to come into existence in India. This will mean the 
eventual emergence of large Asiatic states having highly developed 
political and economic systems and capable of defending themselves 
against any attempted encroachment from sea power. Such a 
development would represent a profound alteration in the situation 
that has existed now for some three hundred years during which 
sea power has shaped world history and especially the relations 
between Western and Asiatic countries. It would undoubtedly lead 
to new international alignments as well as new forms of international 
organization, which would have significance for India. 

Another possibility, more immediate and frequently discussed, is 
the development of regional groups for the purpose of handling 
problems of political security in particular areas. This is some- 
thing which might well be attractive to many Indian nationalists, 
especially if it appeared to offer to India a system of security less 
solely dependent than heretofore on association with Great Britain.%* 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN NATIONALISM 


It is usual to regard the history of Indian nationalism as com- 
mencing with the establishment of the Indian National Congress in 
1885. But the forces that gave it birth had been gathering strength 
for many decades before that date and it is more correct to say that 
“the foundation of the Indian National Congress . . . changed the 
movement from an unorganized aspiration to an organized force.’” 
Something must be said, therefore, of the forces at work in India 
during the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century if we are 
to understand later developments. 

The pressure exerted on Indian society by alien government has 
been the root cause of Indian nationalism. This alien government 
brought with it an alien culture, and so we find throughout the 
nineteenth century two parallel and mutually interacting forms of 
nationalist development, the one cultural and the other political. At 
first the Western culture brought to India by the British was eagerly 
welcomed. The static condition into which India had fallen by the 
time of the British arrival combined with the naturally alert and 
enquiring nature of the Indian mind to bring this about. In upper 
class circles it became fashionable to adopt Western ideas, customs 
and forms of expression, sometimes to the almost complete exclusion 
of the inherited Indian tradition. But this period lasted for a time 
only, and the continued and sustained impact of British rule and 
of the Western culture which it brought with it and increasingly 
imposed on India, gave rise to attitudes amongst Indians which 
eventually became the conscious and organized nationalist movement 
of later years. 

Unlike all previous invaders in Indian history, the British in India 
have retained their Western culture “unblurred by Indian condi- 
tions.” Thus it has continued to stand out in sharp contrast to every 
form of Indian culture. Previous invaders, who had come by land, 
had found it difficult to sustain communication with their countries 
of origin and had therefore been gradually assimilated into the Indian 
environment. But the British had come by sea, had been able to 
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maintain through sea power their contact with their own background 
and to maintain a steady flow of new people to carry on the work 
started by those who first came. 


“Like other conquerors, they had settled down as a dominant caste. 
But it was a caste which could not be assimilated into the social 
structure; for it was a caste which did not make its home in the 
country. The original asperities of intercourse were not softened 
by time and circumstance; the strange ideas were not mellowed into 
harmony with Indian conditions; the Western culture of the Western 
invaders could neither be absorbed nor evaded. By the time a century 
had passed since the battle of Plassey, a feeling of uneasiness had 
developed in many parts of the country.’”? 


This feeling of uneasiness among Indians was the consequence 
of the enthusiastic and sustained vigour with which Great Britain, 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, set about the business of 
ruling India. Two main aspects of British policy during this period 
were of prime importance in connection with the development of 
Indian nationalism. The first was the British determination to 
create in India centralized political institutions, largely of an imported 
Western character, as a means of dealing with the all-Indian 
problems with which they were faced. The second was the decision 
to promote Indian education through Western learning and in a 
Western language. Something must be said about each of these 
matters because each played its part in laying the foundations of 
Indian nationalism. 


The Indian outlook on life has never given the important place 
to the individual which he occupies in Western thinking. 


“India is a country of communities and not of individual citizens. It 
is these communities with which the State, in orthodox Indian view, 
should deal. In consequence, the functions and duties of the State in 
India have always differed very much from its functions and duties 
in Europe. So large a share of what we should consider typically 
governmental work is done by the joint family, the village com- 
munity, and the caste, that before British rule the State hardly came 
into contact with the individual citizen.’ 


This difference in underlying attitude does not appear to have been 
appreciated at the time by the British. Thus, they not only set about 
creating the centralized institutions necessary for the running of a 
great state, but they also seem to have very largely failed to make 
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effective use of the available forms of communal and local organ- 
ization native to the country. In effect, they took for granted their 
ability ultimately to remake India and Indians in the image of the 
English institutions and of the Western culture with which they 
were familiar; and it required an upheaval in the middle of the 
century even to arrest the confident and, it should be added, often 
entirely benevolent enthusiasm with which they pursued this aim. 


The decision to impart Western learning through the medium of 
English was not made immediately. There were those who always 
favoured the use of the Indian languages and literatures. But the 
issue was eventually settled by Macaulay in 1833, and his speech*® 
on the subject reveals the contempt that most Westerners of his time 
felt for a culture so different from their own. The British at this 
time believed sincerely that the dissemination throughout India of 
education in the form of Western learning and language was the 
ultimate solution of the Indian problem. But the introduction into 
India of Western culture, while it gave some Indians the ideas on 
which to base a political nationalism, stimulated in others a spirit 
of revolt, which took the form of a cultural nationalism. The 
majority of Hindus and Moslems, although appreciating both the 
effectiveness of Western science as well as the security given to them 
by their Western rulers, “abhorred the subversive doctrines imported 
from abroad.”* The English attitude of superiority towards every- 
thing Indian led them to assert Indian cultural values. This led 
especially to a re-examination of the permanent values of Hinduism 
and to movements of reform, such as the Arya Samaj, founded in 
1875. The main inspiration for this cultural nationalism came from 
the Hindus, and especially from the Brahmans. 


“Tt was felt that this alien civilization, with its levelling influences 
and rationalistic methods of thought and interpretation, was destruc- 
tive of Hinduism or rather of Hinduism as a religion pivoted on the 
Brahmans, in other words, Brahmanism. Brahmans found that their 
power was being undermined and that they were losing their position 
of theocratic dominance. Their authority was challenged, their 
beliefs questioned, and they feared that the power of directing the 
public mind, which they had exercised for centuries, was slipping 
from their hands.” 


Moslems did not share to any extent at this period in this move- 
ment 
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“because it was Hindu in inspiration and because a narrow nation- 
alism is opposed to the spirit of Islam... Its outlook is international 
and it is fundamentally antagonistic to racial and cultural nationalism 
...» [he only part of India’s past in which he [the Indian Moslem] 
takes a real pride is the period of Muslim rule.’ 


British policy took the view that Indians, educated in English, 
should be encouraged to join the administrative services, but there 
was little practical implementation of this policy of bringing Indians 
into partnership in the government of their country. In practice, 
opportunities were limited, the process of entry was difficult, and 
their English colleagues maintained towards them an attitude of 
‘detached superiority” which was characteristic of even the best and 
wisest Englishmen of the nineteenth century, including those who 
held responsible positions in India. Along with the assumption, 
openly expressed, that the ultimate consequence of British rule 
would be Indian self-government, apparently went the further 
assumption that self-government could hardly come until India and 
Indians had fashioned themselves after a Western, probably an 
English, pattern. Thus, at one and the same time, British policy 
gave educated Indians a sense of equality with the English and held 
out to them the hope of ultimate self-government and the offer of 
participation in the administration, while in practice most English- 
men in India showed their contempt for almost everything Indian. 
Both these British attitudes are found side by side in a Minute 
written in 1824 by Sir Thomas Munro, one of the great adminis- 
trators of India: 


“We should look upon India not as a temporary possession, but as 
one which is to be maintained permanently, until the natives shall in 
some future age have abandoned most of their superstitutions and 
prejudices, and become sufficiently enlightened to frame a regular 
Government for themselves, and to conduct and preserve it. When- 
ever such a time shall arrive, it will probably be best for both 
countries that the British control over India should be gradually 
withdrawn. That the desirable change here contemplated may in 
some after-age be effected in India, there is no cause to despair. 
Such a change was at one time in Britain itself, at least as hope- 
less as it is here . . . we shall in time so far improve the character 
of our Indian subjects, as to enable them to govern and protect them- 
selves,’”” 


It is necessary to point, however, to a certain marked difference 
in attitude which prevailed amongst some of the great administrators 
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of the early nineteenth century as compared with that which devel, 
oped a little later. Munro and Malcolm—two of the great men of 
the early period—and to a lesser extent, perhaps, Metcalfe, appear 
to have understood the situation which was being created in India 
by British rule with a far greater degree of sympathy and insight 
than was shown by their successors. 


“After the age of these great servants of the Indian Government 
there descended on official opinion such a frost of complacency and 
distrust, that if such men as these had returned to India they would 
have been regarded as dangerous subversives. Metcalfe even urged, 
for years before as Acting Governor-General he effected it, the 
liberation of the press, which we can still find plausible arguments 
for dreading.’® 


Two quotations will illustrate the attitude taken by such men at this 
time—one which stands in marked contrast with much that was to 
follow for at least a century afterwards. Sir Thomas Munro, writ- 
ing in 1818 to the then Governor-General, Lord Hastings, made a 
comment which will perhaps interest modern students of the prob- 
lems of colonial government: 


“Their exclusion from offices of trust and emolument has become a 
part of our system of government, and has been productive of no 
good. Whenever, from this cause, the public business falls into 
arrear, it is said to be owing to the want of a sufficient number of 
Europeans; and more European agency is recommended as a cure 
for every evil. Such agency is too expensive; and even if it was not, 
it ought rather to be abridged than enlarged, because it is, in many 
cases, much less efficient than that of the natives. For the discharge 
of all subordinate duties, but especially in the judicial line, the natives 
are infinitely better qualified than Europeans. I have never seen 
any European whom I thought competent, from his knowledge of the 
language and the people, to ascertain the value of the evidence given 
before him. The proceedings in our Courts of Judicature, which, in 
our Reports, make a grave and respectable appearance, are, I know, 
frequently the subject of derision among the natives.’’* 


“Foreign conquerors have treated the natives with violence, and 
often with great cruelty, but none has treated them with so much 
scorn as we; none has stigmatized the whole people as unworthy of 
trust, as incapable of honesty, and as fit to be employed only where 
we cannot do without them. It seems to be not only ungenerous, but 


* Sir Malcolm Darling, in an article on ‘‘The Indian Village and Democracy,’’10 points out 
that similar conditions prevail at the present time. 
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impolitic, to debase the character of a people fallen under our 
dominion .. .’”® 


A year later, commenting on British administration in India and 
expressing the opinion that “our present condition is one of apparent 
repose, but full of danger,” Sir John Malcolm said: 


“The same classes of men do not fill the same places in society, 
under our government, as they did under a Native prince; nor are men 
actuated by similar motives. Our administration, though just, is cold 
and rigid. If it creates no alarm, it inspires little, if any, emulation. 
The people are protected, but not animated or attached. It is rare 
that any native of India living under it can suffer injury or wrong; 
but still more rare that he can be encouraged or elevated by favour 
or distinction. Our rules and regulations constitute a despotic power, 
which is alike imperative upon the governors and the governed. Its 
character impels it to generalize, and its forms, as well as principles, 
are unyielding.’ 


Edward Thompson, a distinguished student of Indian affairs, 
comments that this “should explain what is a perplexity to many 
good people, India’s apparent lack of gratitude for ‘all that we have 
done for them’. Perhaps no alien rule was ever more uniformly 
consistent with the rulers’ own sense of justice; but no alien rule, 
set over a people far advanced in civilization, ever so reluctantly, 
and by such maddeningly calculated instalments, relinquished its 
absolute authority.’ 

Thus, through the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century 
alien rule was gradually imposing a certain degree of organized unity 
on India. Communication, both physical and ideological, between 
Indians throughout India became more possible than ever before. 
Fducation was bringing to the alert Indian mind new ideas in 
politics and philosophy, while 


“The irritant of a dynamic western culture impinging upon a cul- 
tural tradition so different . . . encouraged sectional groups, in face 
of their western rulers, to stress their common similarities rather 
than their age-old distinctiveness.’’!? 


But Western education was actually only reaching a limited group 
of upper and middle class intellectuals, mostly urban Hindus. It 
touched the general rural masses hardly at all. 


t On p. 235 of his Making of the Indian Princes Thompson writes: “Malcolm, as we have 
seen, aroused distrust in men who had not his knack of immediate and (as they thought) 
undignified access to native society. He i of ordinary oh as and Elphinstone at every 
moment of his existence was stiff with conscious aristocracy 
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“Western education was introduced by the British in the confident 
hope that it would lead to the ‘enlightenment’ of the whole of India 
along western lines. It has done nothing of the kind; the probability 
is that it will never do so. What it has done, is to bring into being 
an Indian intelligentsia, no longer confined to certain localities, but 
diffused all over the country, who themselves have created or adopted 
ideals common to them all. And the central core of these ideals is 
to make India less English and more Indian.’’® 


The explosion known to history as the Indian Mutiny was, in 
effect, the reaction of many elements in India, both Hindu and 
Moslem, who had been offended or alarmed by the many-sided 
activities of British government and who believed, rightly or 
wrongly, that many of its activities were designed to undermine 
cherished customs and beliefs.* The Mutiny injected an unfortunate 
element of suspicion into relations between British and Indians at 
a time when the spread of education in India and the liberalization 
of the civil service ought to have been bringing the two groups 
together. Try as they might, most British officials were unable to 
have any feelings of real friendship for their educated Indian 
associates, although they did achieve a paternalistic affection for the 
uneducated mass of the population.f Therefore, after the Mutiny, 
caution replaced zeal and administrative energy confined itself largely 
to the economic development of the country. Meanwhile, at an 
earlier stage English-educated Indians had come to assume the 
inevitability of self-government, and therefore had at first deemed 
it sufficient to limit their aim to securing control of the administra- 
tive machine. But progress was slow, for not only were educated 
Indians cold-shouldered by equal ranking British members of the 
Indian civil service, but the conditions of entering the service, which 
involved “an expensive and arduous exile in England where alone 
qualifying examinations were held”** created an almost impossible 


* Thompson, p. 147, quoting the Oxford History of India, 610, describes how Indians felt 
towards the Christianity of their Western rulers. Discussing a mutiny at Vellore in 
Madras around 1805, he says: ‘The mutiny was caused by Sir John Cradock, the Madras 
Commander-in-Chief, who issued new regulations to stiffen the sepoys’ appearance of 
efficiency. They were required to wear a hatlike turban, to cut their moustaches in a 
rescribed fashion, to clean-shave their chins, and to give up earrings and caste marks. 
hese regulations were taken as signs of the Government’s intention to convert its troops 
compulsorily to Christianity, which ‘popular opinion in India . . . is wont to regard rather 
as an impure mode of life, associated with the wearing of hats, the eating of beef and 
pork, the drinking of spirits, and the neglect of personal purity, than as a system of lofty 
theological doctrine’.”” 

t An interesting portrayal of the inability of British officials, even at a much later period, 
to be on easy, friendly terms with Indians, and the ease with which trouble and misunder- 
standing on the part of both Indians and British could arise, is given in E. M. Forster’s 
Passage to India. A _ sensitively drawn picture of the relations between Indians and 
Europeans between 1890 and 1918 is given in Indigo by Christine Weston. 
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obstacle for many Indians. Thus, it gradually became clear to them 
that they could exert only a limited influence on political develop- 
ments through membership in the administrative machine, and they 
therefore turned to direct political action. 

It was in these circumstances that the Indian National Congress 
was formed in 1885, representing the moderate branch of the nation- 
alist movement which demanded increased Indian representation in 
the civil service and a greater share for Indians in the formulation 
of government policy, while continuing to support the connection 
between India and Britain. 


The general purpose of the founders of Congress was to provide 
a medium for orderly political discussion and education and thus to 
steer into safe channels the forces stirred up by the introduction of 
Western ideas. Its objective was representative government of the 
English type within the orbit of the British imperial structure. It 
seems to have been scarcely influenced at all in its early stages by 
Hinduism, in spite of the fact that its membership was from the 
outset largely Hindu. In the course of a few years, however, the 
usual development, familiar in all politics, occurred. Impatience with 
the limited results achieved led to the development of an extremist 
wing under B. G. Tilak and this, in turn, by degrees had an effect 
on Congress’ own attitudes. The significance of Tilak’s leadership 
lay in the fact that, as 


“A champion of orthodox and reactionary Hinduism, he gave nation- 
alism a new meaning taken from Hindu ideology. It was his object 
to energize the nationalist movement by the dynamic of religion, to 
move Hinduism from its customary quietism and make it a militant 
force. Nationalism was not to seek co-operation from outside or 
have any foreign element. It was to be at once anti-British and anti- 
Muslim. The Indian-born Muslim was an intruder as well as the 
British from the West. Each was the representative of an alien 
civilization and, as such, each must be attacked and overthrown.’’?® 


For the most part, the Moslems held aloof from Congress, claim- 
ing that it was a device for Hindu domination, although there was 
always a Moslem element which was active in Congress. But the 
aggressive propaganda carried on under Congress auspices early 
led to this aloofness transforming itself into antagonism. Under 
the leadership of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, Moslems were warned 
against joining in a movement which, in his view, had only Hindu 
interests in mind. 
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Economic factors also played their part. The question of the 
“Drain” has already been mentioned.* The attitude of the British 
towards the industrial development of India was criticized. In 
particular, the influence of Lancashire interests was resented. In 
1894, for instance, the Government of India, seeking to increase its 
revenue, raised the tariff on imported cotton goods. This would 
have operated to the advantage of Indian mill-made cloth, had 
it not been that Lancashire interests were successful in insisting 
that an equivalent excise duty should be imposed on the Indian- 
made product. The memory of this episode is still powerful amongst 
Indian nationalists. 


Other factors stimulated nationalism at this time. One was a 
series of events associated with Lord Curzon’s viceroyalty (1899- 
1905). His reforming zeal and autocratic methods did much to 
create discontent amongst educated Indians. In a relentless pursuit 
of administrative efficiency, he carried through measures such as the 
Universities Act of 1904 and the partition of Bengal (1905) without, 
apparently, stopping to consider the political implications, as between 
Moslems and Hindus, in this centre of nationalism.{ He identified 
administrative efficiency with centralization. In doing so, he 
inevitably interfered with more and more people, while showing little 
respect for indigenous institutions and remaining always entirely 
convinced of the superiority of the Englishman over the Indian: 


“But we have come here with a civilization, an education, and a 
morality which we are vain enough, without disparagement to others, 
to think the best that have ever been seen; and we have been placed, 
by the Power that ordains all, in the seats of the mighty.’’?* 


Curzon regarded Indian nationalism as nothing more than the self- 
seeking of a few ambitious individuals. “He conscientiously and 
steadfastly believed that the good of India would be secured not by 
self-government but by good government; and good government 
must be of the British pattern and no other.”!* Writing to the 
Secretary of State in 1900 he said, “My own belief is that the 


* See above, p 40 
+ See above, p 42 


¢t The decision to partition Bengal was reversed in 1911 after a period of sustained agitation 
by Indians It appears that the Government of India wished to effect this reversal of 
policy in a manner that, as Berriedale Keith commented, “must be so clearly based on 
principles of administrative or political expediency as to negative any presumption that it 
bad been exacted by clamour or agitation Unfortunately, no amount of words could 
conceal the plain fact that the partition was reversed under pressure of unlawful agitation, 
and 1t 1s no wonder that there passed round the Muhammadans at Delhi the bitter jest ‘No 
bombs, no boons’ ’’15a 
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Congress is tottering to its fall, and one of my great ambitions while 
in India is to assist it to a peaceful demise.’”?* 

Another factor was the defeat of Russia by Japan in the war of 
1904-1905. Japan’s victory made a deep impression on Indians, who 
looked on it as a victory of the East over the West; it gave them 
a renewed confidence in their ability to achieve a place for India 
amongst the nations of the world. 


Considerations of self-respect have naturally played an important 
part in the development of Indian nationalism, as testified by the 
Stmon Report :1* 


“We should say without hesitation that, with all its variations of 
expression and intensity, the political sentiment which is most wide- 
spread among all educated Indians is the expression of a demand for 
equality with Europeans and a resentment against any suspicion of 
differential treatment. The attitude the Indian takes up on a given 
matter is largely governed by considerations of his self-respect. It 
is a great deal more than a personal feeling; it is the claim of the 
East for due recognition of status.” 


In this connection the position of Indians overseas, discussed in 
Chapter VII, has been an influential factor, although chiefly during 
the last thirty years. Self-respect has, in particular, been involved 
whenever the question has arisen whether Indian traditions and 
temperament are suited to democratic institutions. Some Westerners 
familiar with Indian history and institutions often point to the 
tradition in India of autocratic rule by a superior class as an argu- 
ment against the introduction of democratic institutions. The Indian 
nationalist’s reply is well illustrated by the comment of G. K. 
Gokhale, the leader of the moderate nationalist group in Congress 
during the decade or so prior to 1915: 


“Whatever may be our natural inclinations and tendencies, it is 
incompatible with our self-respect to be content with personal 
government under present conditions. We could put up with it under 
the Moguls and in Native States because it is their form of govern- 
ment. They do not rule us in one way and themselves in another. 
But it is not your method and you cannot apply it to us without 
despising us.” 

“We feel that you have contempt for us because we submit to 
personal and despotic government, and so we feel that it is not com- 
patible with self-respect to acquiesce in it. You would disdain to be 
governed in that way yourselves, and so you despise those who 
submit to it.’”’?° 
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Indians have also pointed to another consequence of British rule. 
This is the fact that the English official, when he retires and returns 
to England, takes with him the accumulation of wisdom and experi- 
ence which in other countries ordinarily goes to enrich the national 
life. 


“Tt may be taken as axiomatic that with the material wealth go also 
the wisdom and experience of the country. Europeans in India to-day 
occupy almost all the higher places in every department of govern- 
ment. While in India they acquire India’s money, experience and 
wisdom, and when they go, they carry both away with them, leaving 
India so much poorer in material and moral wealth. Thus India is 
left without and cannot have those elders in wisdom and experience, 
who in every country are the natural guides of the rising generations 
in their national and social conduct, and of the destinies of their 
country.’’21 


While Indian nationalism was thus being fed from many sources, 
practical expression had gradually been given to the need for some 
closer relationship between Indian opinion and British rule. The 
Mutiny produced the Indian Councils Act of 1861, as it had become 
evident that it was unwise to attempt “to legislate for millions of 
people, with few means of knowing, except by a rebellion, whether 
the laws suit them or not.”??, A generation later came the Councils 
Act of 1892, which somewhat enlarged the numbers and scope of the 
provincial councils. Finally came the Morley-Minto Reforms of 
1909. These extended the principle of election, while for the first 
time the official members of the councils were outnumbered by the 
nonoffcial, and Indians, also for the first time, were allotted a single 
place on each of the provincial executive councils as well as on the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council. There is no doubt that 
politically conscious Indians regarded each of these moves, and 
especially the last one, as a step in the direction of the self-govern- 
ment which had been so openly discussed early in the nineteenth 
century as the ultimate outcome of British rule in India. But it is 
equally clear that this was not the view held by British statesmen 
of the period, whose attitude is perhaps fairly summed up by Lord 
Morley’s famous comment on the 1909 Reforms: “if it could be 
said that this chapter of reforms led directly or necessarily up to 
the establishment of a Parliamentary system in India, I, for one, 
would have nothing at all to do with it.”** This series of steps taken 
between 1861 and 1909 had, nevertheless, involved moving, how- 
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ever slowly, in the direction of the British form of government. But 
“that was precisely what those who took the steps desired to avoid.”* 
The fact was that British Governments for at least half a century 
had had no long-range policy for India and the result was the 
creation of 


“a gulf between the British authorities and the strongest and most 
vocal and insistent section of the Indian intelligentsia. For more than 
twenty years the Congress had steadily pinned its faith to a course 
of constitutional development which was as steadily repudiated by 
the British Government. And, since no alternative method of advance 
was proposed, the growth of some distrust in the sincerity of British 
intentions was only to be expected. Was the real reason for Britain’s 
refusal to give Indians the kind of self-government they desired that 
she did not want them to govern themselves at all?’’2* 


Eventually the logic of the situation, the impact of the Great War 
and the pressure of Indian nationalist opinion combined to resolve 
this situation, as will be described in the next chapter. 

One other event of this period, important in connection with the 
theme of this chapter, must be mentioned. This was the agreement 
known as the Lucknow Pact,?5 reached between Hindus and Mos- 
lems in 1916. It consisted of an agreed plan of constitutional advance 
drawn up by a group of responsible Hindus and Moslems which was 
later endorsed with some amendment by both Congress and the 
Moslem League. The significant feature of this agreement was the 
fact that each group made concessions to the other’s point of view, 
which it had hitherto refused even to consider. For instance, 
Congress conceded the principle of separate electorates for Moslems, 
and also the principle of “weightage,”’* while the Moslems surrend- 
ered the right obtained in 1909 to vote also in general electorates, 
and agreed in general to a wider introduction of the elective prin- 
ciple in the Legislative Councils. Although this accord between the 
two groups proved to be short-lived, and although, from the consti- 
tutional point of view, it contained certain inherent defects which 
probably would have made it ineffective as a measure for political 
development, it ‘‘may be regarded as the most striking expression of 
Indian nationalism so far achieved within the bounds of British 
India.’ The two opposing groups had realized, if only for a moment, 
the importance for India’s future of attempting to achieve accord. 

The spirit of nationalism, especially amongst the mass of the people, 
has been to an important degree dependent on the extent to which 
* See Appendix VIII. 
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the appeal to them has been couched in religious terms. It was 
pointed out in the first chapter how largely religion permeates the 
thinking and acting of every Indian. Increasingly, political leaders 
in India came to realize the limited appeal which purely political 
propaganda, couched in Western terms, made to the ordinary Indian 
mind. Several earlier leaders had realized this fact and acted on it, 
but—to anticipate somewhat the developments of the next period— 
it is now generally conceded that Gandhi first 


“made nationalism a practical and intelligent creed to the masses and 
converted a movement which had been confined to the intelligentsia 
into a mass movement.’?? 

‘He took some of the religious terms of Hinduism and gave them 
a political meaning, so that political doctrines were clothed in the 
phraseology of spiritual conceptions. Swaraj or self-government was 
advocated not only as a political but also as a personal ideal, connot- 
ing both the rule of India by Indians and the control of the lower 
by the higher self,’’® 


Throughout the latter part of this period, Indian political organ- 
izations, especially the Congress Party, steadily became more sophis- 
ticated through the adoption of many of the political techniques and 
organizing plans of Western politics. At the same time, the impres- 
sion grew up and has persisted amongst Indian nationalists that, in 
granting successively greater degrees of self-government to India, 
the British act only in response to continual pressure, and not 
because they have any convictions of the abstract desirability of 
the measures they are conceding. An unfortunate consequence of 
this attitude of many Indian nationalists is a refusal to place any 
faith in British sincerity or to make any effort to appreciate British 
difficulties in India. A further effect of lack of mutual confidence is 
indicated by the following quotation: 


“The Extremists, and afterwards the Congress, have accepted 
Tilak’s view that their propaganda is war-time propaganda, and hence 
need not be accurate. Apart from any moral considerations, the policy 
has proved unfortunate, for it has gradually alienated all Congress 
sympathizers abroad except the uncritical and the unscrupulous, while 
within India it has led to a deplorably low standard of political and 
historical accuracy.’’?° 


This quotation probably overstates the case, but it does serve to draw 
attention to a factor sometimes insufficiently appreciated by many 
people outside India. 
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Thus it will be seen that various and sometimes conflicting 
elements went to form the stream of Indian nationalism in the 
period before the Great War. But underlying all the relations 
between Great Britain and India, and implicit in British policy for 
over a century, had been an assumption, sometimes openly expressed 
but more often perhaps tacitly held, regarding the relations between 
British rulers and Indian ruled, which nowhere finds its complete 
expression better than in Lord Macaulay’s famous and often quoted 
speech of July 10, 1833, in the House of Commons: 


“It may be that the public mind of India may expand under our 
system till it has outgrown that system; that by good government 
we may educate our subjects into a capacity for better government, 
that, having become instructed in European knowledge, they may, 
in some future age, demand European institutions.’?° 


A century later we find two Indians of widely differing back- 
grounds, interests and points of view striking a challenging note, 
although in somewhat different terms. Said the Maharajah of Alwar 
at the Imperial Conference of 1923: 


“The solution, I firmly believe, will not lie in grafting Western 
principles of political government on to the East with a stroke of 
the pen. Already many old bottles have cracked into which this new 
wine has been poured.’’®* 


Ten years later Jawaharlal Nehru, in his autobiography, said: 


“The whole idea underlying the demand for independence was this: 
to make people realize that we were struggling for an entirely differ- 
ent political structure and not just an Indianized edition (with 
British control behind the scenes) of the present order, which 
Dominion Status signifies.’’3?* 


A modern student of the British Commonwealth, commenting on 
Macaulay’s statement, has made the pertinent observation that it 
exemplifies 


“not only the generous faith of nineteenth century idealism, but also 
its insensitiveness. Indians will share the opportunities of the 
British, if they prove themselves capable of becoming like the British ; 
they will receive European institutions, as a reward for their progress 
in European knowledge .. . is there no other knowledge ?”’®* 


“See Appendix XIV, “Dominion Status.” 
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CHAPTER IX 


INDIAN POLITICS BETWEEN TWO WARS 


The last chapter traced the development of Indian nationalism 
up to the time of the Great War. The twenty years which elapsed 
between the end of the Great War and the commencement of the 
World War in 1939 constitute a well-defined period of great import- 
ance from which has emerged the political climate of India today. 
The period opens with the Montagu-Chelmsford Report of 1918 and 
its sequel, the Government of India Act of 1919, which gave a 
measure of responsible government in the provinces and a greatly 
increased measure of representative government at the centre. It 
ends with the provincial autonomy of the 1935 Act in full operation 
throughout British India, and with preparations under way for 
attempting to bring into being the act’s provisions for an all-India 
federation. During these twenty years developments of great import- 
ance occurred. Indian parties and groups assumed new forms, 
developed new objectives and threw up new leaders. New problems 
arose and old problems assumed a new significance. India’s position 
in a wider world was increasingly being given recognition, and 
countries other than Great Britain and India were increasingly 
coming to be interested in Indian affairs and to realize their signi- 
ficance for the world at large. 

Pressure from within and without combined to make the Montagu- 
Chelmsford proposals for reform both possible and inevitable. 
Indian nationalists had always regarded the Morley-Minto Reforms 
of 1909 as a step, however limited, towards self-government of the 
British colonial pattern which was at this time their objective. But 
they soon came to realize that these reforms constituted a far from 
adequate step towards this end. Pressure on the British for further 
reforms ensued, and the remarkable, although temporary, demon- 
stration of Hindu-Moslem accord shown in the Lucknow Pact of 
1916,* together with Indian assistance to Great Britain in the war 
as well as the nature of the declared objectives for which the war 
was being fought, compelled British statesmen to reconsider their 


* See above, p. 185. 
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previous attitudes in the light of nationalist demands. It was under 
such circumstances that the announcement of August 20, 1917+ 
was made. E. S. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, appears 
to have been well aware of the implications of the policy outlined in 
this announcement and that, in embarking on the reforms which 
he proposed, he was inevitably inviting the political turmoil which 
necessarily accompanies political growth. 


“We believe that the announcement of August 20 was right and 
wise; and that the policy which it embodies is the only possible 
policy for India. We have seen it estimated that the number of 
people who really ask for free institutions does not exceed five per 
cent. of the population. It is in any case a small proportion; but to 
the particular numeral we attach no importance whatever. We are 
not setting about to stir 95 per cent. of the people out of their peaceful 
conservatism and setting their feet upon a new and difficult path 
merely at the bidding of the other five per cent. . . . We believe 
profoundly that the time has now come when the sheltered existence 
which we have given India cannot be prolonged without damage to 
her national life; ... that the placid, pathetic contentment of the 
masses is not the soil on which such Indian nationhood will grow, 
and that in deliberately disturbing it, we are working for her highest 
good,” 


The Report of 1918, which has been described as “a declaration of 
belief in the philosophy of liberalism,’’? represented a complete break 
with past policy towards India, which for fifty years had granted 
instalments of reform but denied that they led in the direction 
assumed by all Indian nationalists. For British statesmen had not 
been prepared to admit the applicability of such thinking to India, 
so impressed were they with India’s lack of social and cultural 
homogeneity, a condition which they regarded as a prerequisite for 
the setting up of parliamentary institutions of the British type. This 
is illustrated by Morley, the philosopher of liberalism, who could 
quote with approval Gladstone’s words about Ireland: 


“It is liberty alone which fits men for liberty. This proposition, 
like every other in politics, has its bounds; but it is far safer than 
the counter doctrine, wait till they are fit...’ 


yet at the same time take the very limited view of the Reforms of 
1909 which has been quoted above.* Similarly, only five years before 


t See above, p. 52. See also Coupland, I, 50, who comments on the negative character of 
British policy during the preceding fifty years. 
* See page 184. 
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the announcement of 1917, the then Secretary of State, Lord Crewe, 
referring to Indian hopes of acquiring “something approaching the 
self-government enjoyed by those Colonies which have of late years 
received the name of Dominion” said, “I say quite frankly that I 
see no future for India on those lines.’”’* 

But while British statesmen were embarking on what seemed in 
Great Britain to be a major advance, conditions prevailing in India 
at the time led to the Reforms being far otherwise regarded by the 
more aggressive nationalist element whose co-operation in working 
them was so essential for their success. 

The sudden outbreak of war in 1914 had brought offers of 
co-operation and support from almost every section of Indian 
opinion, extending from the Princes to Gandhi. The government 
was able to recruit a large voluntary army and to give substantial 
financial assistance to the British Exchequer. This widespread 
support made it seem possible to withdraw most of the British 
troops in India and to replace the British civil servants by Indians, 
developments which were welcomed as an important step in the 
direction of greater self-government for India—a trend which it 
was wrongly assumed would continue uninterruptedly after the war. 

As the war progressed, enthusiasm waned for many reasons. Little 
effort was made to encourage and utilize popular enthusiasm, the 
efficiency of government declined and the collapse of the Mesopo- 
tamian campaign, for which the Indian authorities were partly 
responsible, impaired the government’s prestige. Indian Moslems 
were unhappy about the campaign against Turkey, and Congress no 
longer willingly followed the moderate leadership of Lord Sinha, 
who was displaced in 1916 by an extreme group headed by Tilak 
and Mrs. Besant.* 

The social unrest which followed the war in nearly all countries 
was unusually severe in India. Many British civil servants failed 
to recognize the social and political changes of the war period, and 
assumed that the war was a mere interlude and that the old prewar 
Anglo-Indian relations would be resumed. It was at this time that 
the Secretary of State for India, E. S. Montagu, said: 


“Again I say that the social question, the fact that the civil 
servants are willing to work with the Indians but not to play with 
them, the fact that the Boxwallah [British businessman in India] 
will have nothing to do with them, has really brought the present 
political situation upon us.’”® 
* See above, p. 93. 
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Influenza and poor harvests, unemployment among demobilized 
soldiers and profiteering by industrialists, added to discontent. The 
British government, so it appeared to Indians, only slowly proceeded 
to implement what were regarded in India as the uninspiring recom- 
mendations of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, but hastened to pass 
the Rowlatt Act, a piece of legislation designed to stamp out sedition 
by highly autocratic methods, and the terms of which were subjected 
to wild exaggeration by Indians in the controversy which followed. 
Educated Indians felt they had been tricked and that the British 
government intended to defer constitutional reforms indefinitely, 
while drastically curtailing the expression of nationalist opinion. 
Meanwhile Gandhi, who had actively co-operated with the govern- 
ment during the war, was disappointed with the concessions to be 
granted by the new reforms and was led to join the radical element 
of Congress. His first act was to institute a campaign of passive 
resistance against the steps taken by the government to deal with 
“terrorism.” As a result, in March and April 1919, widespread 
disturbances broke cut with rioting and considerable loss of life. 

The climax occurred at Amritsar on April 13 when a prohibited 
but apparently peaceful meeting was fired upon by a detachment of 
troops under General Dyer without the participants being first given 
an opportunity to disperse, while the firing was continued even 
when they did begin to disperse. This resulted in the death of 379 
persons and the wounding of about 1,200. These events were 
followed by sternly (some say brutally) repressive measures in the 
Punjab, introduced with the apparent intention of humiliating the 
inhabitants. In one street in Amritsar, where an English woman 
missionary had been attacked, people were forced to go on all fours. 
In another place all Indians were compelled to salaam any com- 
missioned officer. Flogging for a variety of offences, often only 
minor offences, was resorted to. These and many other facts were 
set out in the Majority Report of the Hunter Committee* which was 
subsequently set up to carry out an investigation and during which 
certain British witnesses made only too clear their contempt for 
Indians. 

No attempt is made here to discuss the reports of the Hunter 
Committee, or to describe or assess the events which occurred at 
this time at the Jallianwalla Bagh in Amritsar and elsewhere in the 
* The Committee was composed of four British and three Indian members, presided over by 

a British judge, Lord Hunter. In presenting Majority and Minority Reports, it divided 
on racial lines. The Minority Report, signed by the three Indian members, although 


agreeing with substantial sections of the Majority Report, expressed disagreement in certain 
important respects. Cmd. 681, 1920, contains both reports. 
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Punjab. These have been described by an informed historian as 
“a turning-point in Indo-British relations almost as important as 
the Mutiny” because of “the assumption, implied in the behaviour 
of responsible Englishmen and in their evidence before the Hunter 
Commission, that Indians could and should be treated as an inferior 
race,’”° 

Both the reports of the committee condemned General Dyer’s 
act, and subsequently disciplinary action was taken against him. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact that what he did was later “supported by 
a large section of the Press, by many members of the House of 
Commons, by an overwhelming majority of the Lords ...”’ There 
is still great difference of opinion as to the rights and wrongs of 
Amritsar and the events which surrounded it—it is claimed that 
conditions in the Punjab called for strong measures to restore order 
—but there is no doubt that Amritsar has burned deep into the soul 
of India, and remains a symbol to Indians of all that is worst in 
British rule and a rallying cry for anti-British movements. The 
true facts of the episode have long since ceased to matter in India. 


It was in this disturbed atmosphere that the British Government 
gave effect to the proposals of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report by 
passing the Government of India Act in December 1919. Congress 
policy towards the reforms was to refuse to take any part in working 
them. They refrained from taking part in the elections of 1920, and 
denounced those Indians who did. They embarked on a policy of 
non-co-operation with the government, which included refusal to pay 
taxes. But nonviolent non-co-operation, as preached by Gandhi, 
did not remain nonviolent in practice, and the disturbances which 
occurred led the government to imprison him for two years (1922- 
24). The next stage in Congress policy came in 1923 when it was 
decided to take part in the next elections, but with the object of 
destroying rather than of working the constitution. Congressmen 
succeeded in winning many seats and in certain provinces their 
obstructive tactics compelled Governors to use their constitutional 
power under the act to suspend its working and to resume control 
of the Transferred Subjects. Similarly, Congress repudiated the 
findings of the Lee Commission,* appointed to consider the further 
Indianization of the civil service, on the grounds that nothing less 
than wholly Indian control would be acceptable. They claimed also 
that the proposals for Indianizing the army were wholly insufficient 
and they refused to be impressed with the new international and 


* See above, p. 77, 79. 
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Commonwealth status accorded to India on the grounds that it 
lacked any real substance. 

During this period, and indeed throughout the twenty years 
between the two wars, it was the former Congress moderates—who 
had seceded after 1918 to form the National Liberal Federation— 
who actively co-operated in working the reforms. But while as 
individuals they secured seats, acted as provincial ministers, and so 
forth, they failed to build up any popular following which could 
challenge Congress. 

Thus, it will be seen that to a considerable extent the conditions 
that were necessary for the successful development of the new 
constitution did not, in the event, exist because of the newly devel- 
oped “revolutionary” attitude of the most important political element 
—Congress. Nevertheless, both the central and provincial govern- 
ments did some useful work and Indian politicians obtained at least 
some experience in the practical operations of parliamentary govern- 
ment. 

The Act of 1919 had provided that the new constitutional arrange- 
ments should be reviewed within ten years to determine what changes 
were desirable, a provision which British conservatives hoped would 
give an opportunity to correct what they regarded as its undoubtedly 
liberal bias, while many British liberals looked for further progress 
in self-government. To Indians, however, the ten-year period 
appeared chiefly as an opportunity for political agitation designed 
to wrest more power from Britain; and this attitude produced a 
continuing atmosphere of uncertainty and expectancy. Under these 
conditions the Indian Statutory Commission (known from its chair- 
man as the Simon Commission) was appointed in 1927—two years 
earlier than originally intended. It visited India in 1928 and again 
in 1929, where it made an extensive study of the problem culmin- 
ating in a lengthy report published in 1930.4 The personnel of the 
Simon Commission was regarded by Indians as completely unsatis- 
factory, for it consisted of Sir John Simon and six members of 
Parliament without any experience in the East, while no Indians 
were included. Moreover, the terms of reference were extremely 
vague. It was appointed in strict legal conformity with the 
provisions of the Act of 1919, although there was nothing in the act 
which specified that it must consist solely of members of Parliament 
or that it could not include Indians. However, the view taken by 
the British Government, apparently, was that “an inquiry on 
Parliament’s behalf should be comprised of members of that 
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Parliament.”® On this point, the comment has been made that “An 
unmistakable feature of Indian nationalism at that time [1927] was 
resentment at the idea of India’s destiny being determined by a 
far-off British Parliament, and in particular at the process of 
periodical parliamentary trials and verdicts.’ 

The commission while in India was boycotted by the principal 
political groups, who refused to testify before it, and there ensued 
a resumption of civil disorder, terrorism, strikes and political obstruc- 
tionism, which continued to render difficult during those years any 
thorough and well-balanced examination of constitutional reform. 

The recommendations of the Simon Report consisted essentially 
of two main proposals. The first was the introduction of complete 
responsible government in the provincial field, accompanied by addi- 
tional devolution to the provinces from the centre. The second was 
the proposal that there should be no change in the central executive, 
but that indirect election by provincial Legislatures, instead of direct 
election by ordinary constituencies, should be employed for election 
to the central Legislature which, moreover, should be constituted on 
a federal basis. A curious feature of the report was the fact that 
it refrained from making any reference whatever to Dominion status 
despite the Viceroy’s statement of October 31, 1929.* It has also 
been pointed out that: 


“A marked feature of the Report was its reversion to the scepti- 
cism which had prevailed before 1917 as to the practicability of 
British parliamentary government in India: it suggested that the 
Provinces might in course of time develop other and varying consti- 
tutional practices and asserted that in any case the Central or federal 
Government could never operate on British lines.’’?° 


At the same time a committee of Indian nationalists, represent- 
ative of all groups and communities, under the chairmanship of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru (father of Jawaharlal Nehru), made the first 
attempt by Indians to draft a constitution for India on which all 
Indians could agree. The final result, known as the Nehru Report, 
did not prove acceptable either to the organized forces of Moslem 
opinion, or to a substantial element of Congress opinion. Indeed, it 
actually served to stimulate communal friction and contributed 
materially to a revival of Moslem political activity, largely by its 
treatment of the communal question. While recognizing the neces- 
sity of cultural autonomy—‘“and communalism in its better aspect 


* See below, p, 195. 
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is culture’”’*—it refused to concede separate electorates or “weight- 
age,” limiting communal safeguards to reservation of seats in 
proportion to population, and this only for Moslems “in provinces 
where they are in a minority,” and for non-Moslems in the North- 
West Frontier Province and Sind. No reservation of seats was 
granted to any community in the Punjab or Bengal. Moreover, the 
report “was dominated by the tradition of unitary government estab- 
lished by British rule,”** which was entirely unacceptable to 
organized Moslem opinion; they declared that “the only form of 
Government suitable to Indian conditions is a federal system with 
complete autonomy and residuary powers vested in the constituent 
States.”** Within Congress itself there was a somewhat lukewarm 
general approval given to the report, accompanied however by sharp 
differences of opinion, Jawaharlal Nehru (who had acted as secre- 
tary) taking the view that he could not vote for it because it 
recommended acceptance of Dominion status. 

Meanwhile, within the Congress Party personal disputes and 
communal antagonisms had been causing trouble, and Gandhi, whose 
civil disobedience fiasco of 1921-22 had been forgotten and the 
uneven quality of whose leadership was temporarily ignored, 
returned as “leader” of Congress in December 1928, a pasition which 
he occupied for the next five years and one which emphasized and 
increased his influence in Indian public life. 

Indian opinion repudiated the recommendations of the Simon 
Commission. Discontent grew and in 1929 a new approach to Indian 
problems, that of a series of Round Table Conferences, was decided 
upon. These took place in London on three separate occasions in 
1930, 1931 and 1932. Membership of the conferences included 
representatives of political groups and communities in British India, 
of the Indian States, and of the British political parties. Congress, 
however, refused to send a representative, preferring to launch a 
widespread and well-organized civil disobedience campaign, heavily 
subsidized by Indian industrialists. The constitutional issues were 
further confused by an Indian Government declaration of October 
31, 1929, (the first such) to the effect that Dominion status was the 
“natural issue of India’s constitutional progress,” followed by a 
prompt official disclaimer that Dominion status was to emerge from 
the conferences about to take place. Gandhi, however, took advan- 
tage of the situation to demand, on December 23, 1929, that the 
Viceroy, Lord Irwin (now the Earl of Halifax) should promise 
that a scheme for immediate Dominion status should emerge from 
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the Round Table Conferences. The Viceroy was not in a position 
to make such a promise, whereupon Congress passed a resolution 
in favour of complete independence, a position which it has main- 
tained ever since, despite the meagre chance at that time of 
immediately attaining this objective. 

The 1930 Conference started with the new fact of the Princes’ 
conditional acceptance of the principle of federation. Congress 
alone, of all Indian political groups, was unrepresented and it proved 
possible to raise the level of the proceedings well above the chaotic 
atmosphere then prevailing in India. Gradually the general outlines 
of the new constitution were formulated. Following the first 
session, the Viceroy was able to conclude the so-called Irwin-Gandhi 
Pact (March 1931), which terminated the civil disobedience campaign 
and brought Gandhi to the second Round Table Conference in 1931. 
However Gandhi failed to adopt a constructive attitude and thus 
added little but confusion, returning to India to find Congress 
divided and undisciplined, while the new Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, 
had determined on a policy of repression, in distinction to that fol- 
lowed by his predecessor. Certain sections of Congress had begun 
an agitation which compelled government intervention and almost 
immediately after his return in January 1932, Gandhi was in prison 
and Congress itself had become a proscribed organization, with its 
funds sequestered by the government.*® In 1934 he retired from 
active participation in Congress Party activities, although he con- 
tinued to be an important force in the background. 


Two features of the Round Table Conference deserve mention. The 
communal issue played an important part throughout the discussions 
and it was found impossible for the Indian groups concerned to 
reach agreement. This created a dilemma which ultimately had to 
be resolved by the British Prime Minister’s making the “Communal 
Award” of August 1932,* which in its details closely followed the 
proposals of the Lucknow Pact of 1916. The discussions also 
revealed the sharp difference in attitude between the Moslems and 
the Hindus on the form which any central government should take. 
Once again the Hindus displayed their preference for a central 
government based on direct election and enjoying strong power, 
while the Moslems—as well as other minorities—stood out for a 
form of federation which would leave a high degree of autonomy to 
the provinces and whose. central government would be based on 
indirect election. 


* See Appendix IX. 
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The third Round Table Conference of 1932 completed its studies, 
the Proposals for Constitutional Reform were published in 1933,° 
and in 1935 the Government of India Act was passed by Parliament, 
including most of the proposals of the Round Table Conferences 
but with numerous safeguards reflecting the cautious views of the 
National Government of Great Britain. The provisions of the new 
Actt designed to bring provincial self-government into existence 
were implemented by April 1, 1937. This presented Congress in the 
summer of 1936 with the difficult decision as to whether to contest 
the provincial elections. Although civil disobedience had been 
abandoned in 1934, Congress had continued vigorous vocal opposition 
to the act, especially during 1936 and 1937 when Nehru was presi- 
dent. However, Gandhi finally persuaded Nehru to go ahead, and 
Congress won majorities in seven (later increased to eight) of the 
eleven provinces, but was unwilling to take office on April 1, 1937, 
without an assurance that the Governors would not use their “special 
responsibilities”£ to interfere with Congress activities. The crisis 
was solved in June through Gandhi’s moderating influence in Con- 
gress and by a conciliatory statement by the Viceroy’’ granting the 
spirit of Congress demands though he could not, in fact, set aside 
the provisions of the Government of India Act. 


The experiment of self-government in the provinces was moder- 
ately satisfactory, and it is probably true to say that both Congress 
and British officials were surprised by the co-operation they were 
able to get from each other. Congress ministries acted on distinctly 
conservative lines, while the Viceroy paid tribute to the provincial 
governments in his statement of October 17, 1939.* The failure of 
democratic government to continue in the eight Congress-controlled 
provinces did not reflect local difficulties: resignation of the eight 
ministries in October and November 1939 was connected with the 
disputes which flowed from the action of the Government of India 
in declaring India automatically at war, and postponing consider- 
ation of further constitutional development. 


While provincial government was proceeding fairly smoothly, a 
dispute of basic significance was developing in the all-India sphere 
following the apparent determination of the Viceroy to put into 
effect the second part of the act, namely, federation of All-India. 
This dispute was at its height during 1938 and 1939. Although 
t See above, pp. 65-7. 


t See above, pp. 66-7. 
* See above, p. 69. 
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subsequent developments make it evident that any federation within 
the terms and under the authority of the Act of 1935 will not now 
ever be implemented, the issues raised were fundamental ones, likely 
to arise in almost any scheme for Indian self-government. For this 
reason a brief summary of the views of the principal parties is of 
interest. 


Congress objected to the continued exclusive control by the 
Governor-General of the key portfolios of Defence and External 
Affairs, and his continued power over finance. Moreover, as pointed 
out above,t the proposed distribution of seats in the legislative 
chambers would have placed Congress in a minority so long as demo- 
cratic forms of representation from the States were blocked by the 
conservative Princes. 


Moslem opposition to federation, expressed principally by the 
Moslem League, arose from different, and perhaps deeper causes. 
As has been mentioned earlier, the Moslem population, while in 
general favourable towards liberalization of the Indian Government, 
has been opposed to a popularly elected democratic form of govern- 
ment at the centre, particularly since in most areas Moslems are 
numerically inferior to the Hindus and therefore fear that their 
minority position would be an uncomfortable one. This is despite 
the fact that, in the central Legislature proposed by the 1935 Acct, 
Moslems would have had a larger share of seats than their numbers 
alone justified. Two years of Congress government in the provinces 
led the Moslem League to claim that Congress ministries had given 
too much of the spoils of office to Hindus and that Moslem members 
of the various ministries were not representative of Moslem opinion. 
Congress denied this and suggested, in return, that the strong 
independent and obstructionist line taken by the Moslem League was 
fostered by the British in their pursuit of a policy of “divide and 
rule,””* 

While the original proposal of federation came from the Princes, 
by 1939 they had lost most of their enthusiasm. This was partly 
owing to the dissatisfaction with the financial arrangements to be 
involved in accession to the federation, and partly attributable to 
fear of the results of Congress agitation in the States. 


With the steady deterioration in international relations in 1939, 
the possibility of war began to overshadow the federation contro- 
t See above, p. 71. 


* See above, p. 105. 
t See above, pp. 144-5. 
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versy. Congress Party leaders looked back with bitterness on India’s 
experience in the Great War and in the postwar period, and they 
had stated in advance what their attitude would be in the event of 
another European war. After 1927, largely at the insistence of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the party annual sessions passed resolutions 
declaring that it would not co-operate with any “imperialist” war. 
During the years immediately preceding 1939, Congress sharply 
criticized British foreign policy and important sections of Congress 
showed sympathy for the peoples of countries which they considered 
had been abandoned by Great Britain, such as Spain, Czechoslovakia 
and China. On the other hand, the continued rise of totalitarian 
power in the world temporarily moderated the opposition of some 
Indian nationalists towards Great Britain. The official Congress 
view at this time was that both the totalitarian countries and Great 
Britain were alike in having capitalist “imperialist” objectives in 
backward countries like India. Therefore, before the outbreak of 
war in September 1939, they were determined to keep clear of both 
sides and to trust to their own efforts for the defence of India. At 
the Tripuri plenary session of Congress in March 1939, Nehru 
introduced a resolution condemning British foreign policy for its 
betrayal of democracy and asserted Congress’ opposition to “imperi- 
alism’”’ and “fascism” alike. The resolution affirmed a determination 
to oppose all attempts to impose war on India or to use Indian 
resources without the consent of the Indian people. In an article 
written in the spring of 1939 Nehru said: 


“We laid down further our line of action in the event of world 
war breaking out. It was for the people of India to determine 
whether India would join a war or not, and any decision imposed on 
us by Britain would be resisted.’’* 
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CHAPTER X 


INDIA AND THE WAR 


The outbreak of war changed the nature of political controversy 
in India from discussion of the federal scheme proposed by the Act 
of 1935 to a re-examination of the whole question of India’s consti- 
tutional future. The period proved to be one of sustained political 
deadlock, although on several occasions hopes were entertained of 
a settlement that would unite the Government and the principal 
groups during the war and pave the way for a postwar settlement 
of the constitutional issue. This chapter surveys events from 
September 1939 to the conclusion of the Cripps Mission in April 
1942, The political developments of this period revolved around the 
attitudes towards the war expressed by the various Indian groups 
and the successive attempts made by the British to secure the war- 
time co-operation of Congress, the Moslem League and other Indian 
parties. These attempts commenced with the two British offers of 
October 1939 and August 1940, and culminated with the Cripps 
Mission of March-April, 1942. 


INDIAN ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE WAR 


An indication of Congress’ probable attitude towards the war had 
already been afforded in the spring of 1939, when the A.I.C.C. took 
strong exception to the proposed amendment to the Act of 1935, 
under which the Government of India’s existing emergency legisla- 
tive powers over the provinces were supplemented by similar 
emergency executive power.* Similar exception’ was taken to the 
despatch of Indian troops to Aden, Singapore and Egypt, the view 
being taken that this action might involve India in war. 

A proclamation by the Viceroy on September 3 declared India 
to be at war with Germany. A Defence of India Ordinance? issued 
the same day was shortly replaced by a Defence of India Act® which 
gave the central Government extremely wide powers to prosecute 
* Government of India Act (Amendment) Act 1939. This amendment was first proposed in 


Ba 1939, but did not receive Royal Assent until September 1, 1939. An explanation 
of the constitutional necessity for this amendment is given in Coupland, IT, 209. 
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the war and maintain order, including powers to prohibit meetings, 
to arrest without warrant, and to impose penalties, including death 
or transportation for life. The provisions were severe and elicited 
protests not only from Indians but also from some circles in Great 
Britain. 

Initial statements from Indian parties and individuals generally 
reflected sympathy with the Allied cause and were accompanied in 
many instances by offers of assistance. Prompt offers of support 
and tangible help were forthcoming from the Princes, and expres- 
sions of loyalty and co-operation came from certain Moslem leaders, 
including the premiers of the Punjab and Bengal, and from Indian 
Liberals. Congress leaders were less effusive, but indicated approval 
of the Allied cause. This included Gandhi who stated that he had 
told the Viceroy on September 5 “that my own sympathies were 
with England and France from the purely humanitarian stand- 
point.’’* 

However, on September 15 the Congress Working Committee 
issued a statement, restrained in wording, but very critical of 
Britain’s foreign policy leading up to the war. It unhesitatingly con- 
demned fascism and nazism, and expressed sympathy with those who 
were resisting German aggression against Poland, but added: 


“the British Government have declared India as a belligerent coun- 
try, promulgated Ordinances, passed the Government of India Act 
amending Bill, and taken other far-reaching measures which affect 
the Indian people vitally, and circumscribe and limit the powers and 
activities of the provincial governments. This has been done without 
the consent of the Indian people whose declared wishes in such 
matters have been deliberately ignored by the British Government. 
The Working Committee must take the gravest view of these devel- 
opments.”® 


The National Liberal Federation recommended unconditional sup- 
port of the democratic powers, while the Moslem League indicated 
a somewhat intransigent attitude, stating that “real and solid Muslim 
co-operation” could only be obtained if the British Government 
would create ‘“‘a sense of security and satisfaction amongst the Mussal- 
mans and take into its confidence the Muslim League which is the 
only organization that can speak on behalf of Muslim India.’’® 
Coupled with these expressions of attitude towards the war were 
other statements regarding the constitutional position, to which 
further reference will be made presently. 
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There can be no dispute as to the Jegal propriety of the Govern- 
ment’s action in declaring India to be automatically belligerent. 
India is not, like Canada or Eire, in possession of the constitutional 
and legal attributes pertaining to Dominion status, but is technically 
a part, although constitutionally by far the most advanced part, of 
the British colonial empire, and therefore, in international law, 
automatically becomes a belligerent when Great Britain is at war. 
But what can be and has been questioned is whether the British, 
whatever the strict legality of the situation, acted with political 
wisdom, in terms of their own interests and of the interests of the 
cause for which they had decided to fight, and even more whether 
they acted with the consideration and respect due to a great people. 


‘“‘... much more could have been done, and should have been done, 
to give India the opportunity of going to war by a political act of her 
own, performed by her existing representatives. It would have been 
feasible, tactical, and wise to have provided the Legislative Assembly 
and the Council of State with an opportunity to declare by resolution 
the hostility of India to the Axis, the determination of peoples of 
India to cast in their lot with the Allies .. .’” 


However, it is probably arguable whether Indian opinion, to the extent 
that it was represented or influenced by Congress, would have been 
won over to support India’s participation in the war, even if some 
other course of action had been taken at the outset. There was a 
good deal in the known policy and past action of the Congress party 
to suggest this. 


THE BRITISH OFFER OF OCTOBER 1939 


On September 11 the Viceroy announced to the Legislature that 
plans for the completion of federation under the Act of 1935 would 
be suspended until after the war. During September and early 
October the Viceroy consulted practically all the leaders of important 
Indian parties and other prominent individuals, including a repre- 
sentative of the Indian States, in an effort to determine the degree 
of unanimity with which India could co-operate in the war. Sensing 
that an important Government statement was about to be made, the 
various political groups lost no time in stating their views. Said 
Congress on September 15: 


“If Great Britain fights for the maintenance and extension of 
democracy, then she must necessarily end imperialism in her own 
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possessions, establish full democracy in India, and the Indian people 
must have the right of self-determination by framing their own 
constitution through a Constituent Assembly without external inter- 
ference, and must guide their own policy. A free democratic India 
will gladly associate herself with other free nations for mutual 
defence against aggression and for economic co-operation .. .” 


and asked for a declaration of British war aims and in particular 
“how these aims are going to apply to India and to be given effect 
to in the present,” and also some description of the new world order 
which was to emerge. Included also was a somewhat caustic refer- 
ence to the offers of assistance to support the cause of democracy in 
Europe made by the rulers of Indian States “in which today undiluted 
autocracy reigns supreme.”® The National Liberal Federation 
appealed to the Government to “hasten the replacement of the 
present form of Central Government by a Government responsible 
to the public,”® while the Moslem League urged that “no declaration 
regarding the question of constitutional advance for India should be 
made without the consent and approval of the All-India Muslim 
League,” and welcomed the Viceroy’s announcement that implement- 
ation of the federal scheme of the Act of 1935 had been suspended : 
“They wish that instead of its being suspended, it had been aban- 
doned completely.”?° 

It was with this background that the first British offer?’ was made 
on October 17, 1939, in the form of a statement issued by the 
Viceroy. This reviewed the question of India’s future in terms of 
the pledges given in 1917* and 19297 (which defined Dominion 
status as the goal of British policy), and in terms also of the policy 
implicit in the Act of 1935. The statement envisaged the probable 
necessity after the war of modification of the plan embodied in the 
1935 Act, but emphasized that, when the time came to consider this, 
it would be essential for the British Government to consult with the 
“representatives of all parties and all interests.” The request of 
Congress for a purely Indian constituent assembly was ignored, and 
their other request for a statement of British war aims was refused, 
the only reference to this matter consisting of a repetition of general 
statements already made by the then Prime Minister, Neville Cham- 
berlain. Finally, in referring to Indian demands for self-government, 
especially perhaps to the demands for early or immediate self- 
government, the view was taken that 
* See above, p. 52. 
t See above, p. 193. 
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“the situation must be faced in terms of world politics and of 
political realities in this country ... progress must be conditioned by 
practical considerations ... there is nothing to be gained by phrases 
which, widely and generally expressed, contemplate a state of things 
which is unlikely at the present point of political development to 
stand the test of practical application .. .” 


However, the whole substance of the British offer, as published 
on October 17, is contained in twelve lines near the end of the nine- 
page statement: 


“T am of the opinion that the right solution would be the establish- 
ment of a consultative group, representative of all major political 
parties in British India and of the Indian Princes, over which the 
Governor-General would himself preside, which would be summoned 
at his invitation, and which would have as its object the association 
of public interest in India with the conduct of the war and with 
questions relating to war activities. 

“This group, for practical reasons, would inevitably be limited in 
size. But His Majesty’s Government contemplate that it should be 
fully representative, and in particular that its personnel should be 
drawn by the Governor-General from panels prepared by the various 
major political parties, from which a selection of individuals to attend 
meetings of the group would be made by the Governor-General.”"! 


It seems reasonable to regard as part of this offer the suggestion 
of “temporary expansion of the Governor-General’s Executive Coun- 
cil,” although this was not actually included in the October 17 
statement. It appears in a further statement’? issued by the Viceroy 
on November 6, 1939, which refers to 


“the readiness of His Majesty’s Government, if certain conditions 
were secured, to associate Indian opinion in a still closer and more 
responsible manner with the conduct of the war, by a temporary 
expansion of the Governor-General’s Executive Council.” 


The November 6 statement makes clear that this proposal had in 
fact been previously discussed with Indian leaders and had only been 
omitted from the published October 17 statement “because of lack 
of prior agreement between the major communities such as would 
contribute to harmonious working in the Centre.” 

On October 22 Congress officially termed the offer “wholly 
unsatisfactory,’?* and a few days later expressed its resentment 
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“to find the communal questions being dragged in... It has clouded 
the main issue ... We are all agreed that there must be full protec- 
tion of minority rights and interests and this protection should be 
by agreement between the parties concerned. The British Gov- 
ernment in taking and sharing the burden has, in our opinion, 
made a settlement of the question much more difficult than it should 
have been. It should allay all real anxiety on the part of the British 
Government when the Congress declares that it contemplates no 
constitution which does not carry with it protection of real minorities 
to their satisfaction.’’* 


Gandhi’s reaction was one of immediate rejection: “It would have 
been better if the British Government had declined to make any 
declaration whatsoever ... So far as I can see, Congress will be no 
party to it.”45 The Moslem League neither accepted nor rejected 
the offer. In a statement of October 22, while welcoming the 
importance attached to the rights of minorities, it took exception to 
the implication that the federal proposals of the 1935 Act were 
merely to be revised rather than scrapped, and asked for further 
clarification.*® 

Between October 27 and November 15 the eight Congress minis- 
tries in the provinces, led by Madras (Rajagopalachari was premier), 
resigned on orders of the Congress’ Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
which had in turn been approved by the Working Committee. 

It seems fairly clear that dissatisfaction with the proposal was 
widespread in India and existed beyond the bounds of the Congress 
Party. There was similar dissatisfaction in Great Britain where 
representatives of the Liberal and Labour parties, such as Sir George 
Schuster (former Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council), Lord Snell, Mr. Clement Attlee (later to be Deputy Prime 
Minister in the Churchill government) and Mr. Wedgewood Benn 
(Secretary of State for India in the Labour government of 1929- 
1931) expressed their dissatisfaction with the vague character of the 
offer and the limited concessions made by it to Indian nationalist 
wishes. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, speaking in the House of Commons on October 
26, hinted, on behalf of the Government, at the possibility of an 
expansion of the Executive Council, and took the occasion to add 
a reminder that civil disobedience would not be permitted to interfere 
with the efficient carrying out of government. His remarks on this 
latter point, while from one point of view understandable, were also, 
under all the circumstances, highly provocative and were described 
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in the ensuing debate” by no less a person than Sir Stafford Cripps 
as “an unveiled threat to use force and suppression if the Indian 
people should dare not to come to heel.” Cripps then suggested as 
a constructive proposal the election of a new central Legislative 
Assembly for British India based on the existing electoral registers 
of the provinces, and that “the majority parties in that Legislature 
should form a Government, which the Viceroy should then appoint 
as his Executive Council . . . there is no reason on earth why our 
Government should not give an undertaking that the Viceroy would 
deal with that Executive Council, so appointed from the members 
of the majority of the Legislative Assembly, as if it were a Cabinet 
on all major matters ...”—-a suggestion characterized by one 
Conservative member as “wholly mischievous” and likely to lead to 
civil war, but which is interesting in the light of the later discussions 
over the Draft Declaration conducted by Cripps in March-April, 
1942, 


THE BRITISH OFFER OF AUGUST 1940 


During the early months of 1940 Congress had been concerned 
with resolving an internal struggle between its own right- and left- 
wing elements, the former looking largely to Gandhi for leadership, 
while the latter were headed by S. C. Bose, twice president of 
Congress and now the leader of the radical Forward Bloc, who 
were pressing for drastic action against the British, including an 
immediate resort to civil disobedience. This situation was resolved 
at the Congress annual session at Ramgarh in March by a com- 
promise resolution designed to be strong enough to draw away 
popular support from Bose, but representing essentially a victory 
for Gandhi’s views. The resolution rejected the November 6 offer 
of an expansion of the Executive Council, which the Viceroy in 
February had declared to be still open, and included a threat of civil 
disobedience which, however, largely as a result of Gandhi’s influ- 
ence, continued to be postponed.?® 

A few days later, the Moslem League passed the important reso- 
lution at Lahore’® committing itself to the new and radical policy 
of Pakistan.* 

By June, the German victories in Europe had begun to have an 
effect on leading members of the Congress Party, whose Working 
Committee announced, on June 21, that they no longer supported 


* For discussion of the Pakistan proposal, see pp. 107-10. 
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Gandhi's view that international strife could be overcome by the 
practice of passive resistance. This was endorsed by an A.I.C.C. 
resolution on July 27 at Poona which abandoned the policy of non- 
violence (except in the field of domestic politics) and agreed to 
“o-operate in Indian defence, provided there was an immediate 
acknowledgment of Indian independence and the formation of a 
provisional national government based on popular representation as 
reflected in the existing central Legislature.t This constituted in 
effect a victory for Congress moderates, headed by Rajagopalachari, 
who were anxious for a political settlement and who, if their two 
demands had been met, would have accepted office and supported 
the war. It was a defeat for those who remained, with Gandhi, 
in favour of nonviolence as a policy, as well as for those who 
favoured other more extreme measures directed against Great 
Britain. 


This was the Congress position when the Viceroy announced the 
second British offer on August 8, 1940, in a statement the full text 
of which is reproduced in Appendix XV, and which should be read 
at this point.’® Briefly, this offered inclusion in an enlarged 
Executive Council of representatives of the principal parties and the 
creation of a War Advisory Council. It refused to meet the demand 
for a “national government” with an executive responsible to an 
elected legislature, on the ground that this would involve changing 
the whole basis of government in India in the middle of the war, 
a course which the British Government claimed was entirely imprac- 
ticable.* But Amery, the new Secretary of State for India,{ 
admitting that the enlarged Executive Council would not be respon- 
sible in the strict constitutional sense to the elected legislature, 
pointed out that the new members would hold responsible positions 
as heads of departments of government on complete equality with 
existing members, while their political afhiliations would inevitably 


t This resolution was, however, only passed by 91 votes to 63 and with Gandhi absent and 
Nehru not voting.18a 

* Lord Hailey, speaking in the House of Lords on Feb. 3, 1942, reminded those who con- 
tended that nothing could be done in the way of constitutional commitments in time of war, 
that the most momentous declaration in Indian history which, he claimed, went much 
further than the Indian parties expected, was that of 1917, and that the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report was signed in April, 1918.19a Lord Hailey’s distinguished record of 
achievement and intimate knowledge of Indian problems—he had been a member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, 1921-1924, and successively Governor of the Punjab and the 
United Provinces, 1924-1934—made it impossible to stigmatize his remarks as irresponsible. 


¢ Colonel L. S. Amery succeeded the rh of Zetland as Secretary of State for India 
when the new British Government, with W. S. Churchill as Prime Minister, took office 
early in May, 1940. Amery, a right-wing Conservative, had been a consistent supporter 
of the Act of 1935, whereas Churchill had held views on India in 1935 opposed to those of 
Amery. However, a statement by the new Secretary of State shortly after he had assumed 
office indicated that his views rather than those which Churchill had held in 1935 were to 
be dominant.19b. 
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make them responsive to opinion in the legislature, and their position 
at the centre of government would enable them to bring their influ- 
ence to bear very directly on government policy.” 


Consideration of this offer in Indian circles involved some heart- 
searching. Many moderate elements felt it constituted as much as 
Great Britain could be expected to grant at such a time. But 
Congress, on August 22, rejected the offer because, in particular, 
it did not concede the two demands referred to above, and on 
September 16 withdrew the offer of conditional co-operation made 
at Poona, at the same time inviting Gandhi to resume leadership of 
the party and thus reverting to the general position adopted earlier 
at Ramgarh. The Moslem League, at first noncommittal, eventually 
announced on October 1 that the plan was unacceptable, and the 
Hindu Mahasabha similarly rejected the offer. Finally, on Novem- 
ber 20 the Viceroy announced that he would make no further 
attempts to implement the plan but stated that the offer nevertheless 
remained open.”? 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS BETWEEN AUGUST 1940 
AND MARCH 1942 


The third attempt by the British during the period between 1939 
and 1945 to secure the wartime co-operation of the Indian groups 
came in March 1942, when Sir Stafford Cripps, a member of the 
British Cabinet, went to India to discuss with Indian leaders pro- 
posals agreed upon by the British Government. However, before 
describing these important discussions, we must briefly pass in 
review certain developments which occurred between August 1940 
and March 1942. 


Concress Poticy AFTER Aucust 1940 


The first action by Gandhi on resuming leadership of the party on 
September 16 was to initiate a campaign of limited nonviolent 
demonstrations against the war, for which he asked, but naturally 
failed to get, the Viceroy’s permission. This campaign was developed 
through several stages between October 1940 and October 1941. 
The usual procedure was for the individual satyagrahi to shout the 
prescribed slogan, “It is wrong to help the British war effort with 
men or money. The only worthy effort is to resist all war with 
nonviolent resistance,”?** whereupon usually he was arrested. By 
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the end of the year many eminent Congress leaders, including 
Rajagopalachari, Nehru and Azad were in prison (the latter two, 
however, being convicted on grounds of sedition). By the end of 
January convictions, not always involving prison, amounted to 2,250. 
By midsummer 1941, total convictions had reached some 20,000, 
but many had received only short terms and had been released or 
had only been fined. The greatest number in prison at any one 
time is stated to have been 14,000 in May 1941, and this number 
had fallen to about 5,600 by October 1. 


In some Congress quarters there was lack of enthusiasm for the 
campaign and in the spring of 1941 at least one Congress newspaper 
—The Hindu (of Madras)—was asking to have the campaign 
called off, against Gandhi’s insistence that it should continue, on the 
ground that the policy was a purely negative one which left the 
political field open to other, reactionary, Indian elements.?? 


THE BoMBAY PROPOSALS 


At the same time, activity by moderate elements headed by Sapru 
resulted in the first Non-Party Conference in Bombay on March 
13, 1941, from which emerged a resolution suggesting that failure 
of Congress and the Moslem League to compose their differences 
should not compel the rest of the country to wait indefinitely, and 
calling on the Viceroy to reconstruct the Executive Council entirely 
on the basis of nonofficial Indian membership, including the vital 
portfolios of Finance and Defence. The reconstructed Council 
“should deal with all important matters of policy on a basis of joint 
and collective responsibility’* and in Commonwealth and _inter- 
national relations should be treated as a Dominion government.” 


The Times correspondent in India objected that it was difficult to 
transfer important portfolios such as those of Defence and Finance 
“from experienced British to inexperienced Indian hands,’ 
although on the same date no less a person than Sir George Schuster 
said in the House of Commons: “It is ridiculous to claim that there 
are no Indians who are capable of being Finance Members.”?> In 
the same debate the Secretary of State took objection to the Bombay 
proposals on the ground that a Council composed of Indians, how- 
ever eminent, without political backing would be in a precarious 
position between their responsibility to the Crown on the one hand 
and an unfriendly Legislature on the other. He suggested that, in 


* See above, pp. 59-61. 
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being addressed to the Viceroy, the resolution had been “directed 
to the wrong address” and that Sapru should concentrate his efforts 
on reconciling the contending groups in India. This answer, which 
also included a reference by Amery which seemed to many to 
attach an exaggerated importance to the Moslem League, produced 
irritation and disappointment in England as well as in India. 

The continuing deadlock had by this time induced a general sense 
of frustration, not only in Indian political circles, but also amongst 
some elements of British opinion who were not satisfied that the 
British Government had done as much as was possible to reach some 
sort of settlement and who questioned the wisdom or reasonableness 
of the Government’s attitude that Indians themselves were primarily 
responsible for achieving agreement. The editor of a British-owned 
newspaper in India was moved to remark: 


“In peace-time we insisted on the overriding judgment and initia- 
tive of Parliament, while Indian extremists declared that Indians only, 
in a Constitutional Assembly, must devise an Indian constitution. In 
war-time we thrust the equivalent of their own unworkable idea 
down their throats, and the Secretary of State insists that the respon- 
sibility both for the initiation and the completion of this high enquiry 
rests with Indians themselves.”?¢ 


RECONSTRUCTION OF EXECUTIVE CoUNCIL, JULY 1941 


However, parts of the Bombay proposals did not fall onto 
altogether stony ground. In spite of Amery’s earlier criticisms, the 
Viceroy announced?’ on July 22, 1941 that, without delaying 
further, in the hope of securing co-operation from the Moslem 
League or Congress, the Government proposed to go forward with 
an expansion of the Executive Council and the establishment of a 
consultative group, to be called the National Defence Council, with 
functions and membership similar to the consultative groups pro- 
posed in the earlier offers of October 1939 and August 1940. 


Expansion of the Executive Council resulted in the appointment 
of five distinguished nonofficial Indians who, while generally well 
disposed towards Great Britain, included some with pronounced 
nationalist views, who had had earlier associations with Congress or 
other nationalist parties. The result was a council of 13 (including 
the Viceroy), eight being Indians, while British officials con- 
tinued to hold the five important portfolios of Finance, Defence, 
Communications, Home and External Affairs. For the first time 
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in its history, the Council now had a nonoffcial majority. The 
Secretary of State explained that although the Executive Council 
would not be responsible to any elected body, and although the 
Viceroy would retain his legal power of veto, “the new members 
... will... share the full statutory collective responsibility of the 
whole Council as well as being responsible for the administration of 
important Departments of State.”?® 


The National Defence Council was to be a body of 31 members, 
22 from British India and 9 from the States. It was to be a purely 
advisory body “whose object is to keep the central Government of 
India, in its war effort, in the closest possible touch with the different 
Provinces and their Governments, and the Governments of the 
Indian States, and with industry, commerce and labour.”?® When 
the membership of the Defence Council was announced, it transpired 
that several prominent members of the Moslem League were 
included, among them the premiers of Bengal, the Punjab and 
Assam, and also the Begum Shah Nawaz, the latter representing 
Indian women. Jinnah promptly demanded the resignation of 
these, as well as of Sir Sultan Ahmed, one of the new appointees 
to the Executive Council, claiming that they were acting as repre- 
sentatives of the Moslem community, and as such should first have 
obtained the sanction of the League. On August 1 Amery pointed 
out *° that, so far as the four* Prime Ministers were concerned, 
they had been invited in their capacity as Prime Ministers, regard- 
less of their personal, party or communal affiliations, for the obvious 
reason that they could most effectively both represent and influence 
their provinces.f But Jinnah retorted, “It is quite immaterial whether 
they accepted the invitation in their official capacity or otherwise.’** 
The premiers of the Punjab and Assam promptly resigned. A little 
later the premier of Bengal also resigned, both from the National 
Defence Council and also from the Working Committee and Council 
of the Moslem League, but not without a spirited comment on what 
he regarded as Jinnah’s arbitrary methods: 

* The premier of Sind, a Moslem who was not a member of the Moslem League, had also 
been made a member of the National Defence Council. This meant that all the provinces 
which still had elected ministries operating at this time had had their Prime Ministers 
included in the membership of the Council. 

t However, when Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, premier of the Punjab, submitted his resignation 
from the Council in a statement dated August 26, 1941, he emphasized that he had agreed 
to serve in his capacity as premier representing the whole province, but had been surprised 
eal gf the Viceroy. lad stated that she invitation te ihe tony. Moslem prea tad ben 
made in order to give representation to the Moslem community.31 This correspondence 


published by Jinnah on August 27, merely elicited a reiteration by the Secretary of State 
of his statement of August 1. 
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“, .. the principles of democracy and autonomy in the All-India 
Moslem League are being subordinated to the arbitrary wishes of a 
single individual who seeks to rule as an omnipotent authority even 
over the destiny of 35 millions of Moslems in the province of Bengal 
... Asa mark of protest against the arbitrary use of powers vested in 
its President, I beg to tender my resignation from the membership 
of the Working Committee and the Council of the All-India Moslem 
League.” 


The Begum Shah Nawaz and Sir Sultan Ahmed declined to resign, 
claiming that they were not representative in any way of either 
the Moslem community or the Moslem League, whereupon the 
League expelled them from its membership. 


The basic reason for the resignations of these prominent Moslems 
seems to have been a disinclination to do anything which might 
permanently split the Moslem community and weaken the position 
of the Moslems in those provinces where they are a minority. The 
whole episode is interesting and important because of the light it 
sheds on both Jinnah and the Moslem League. On October 28, at 
the opening of the autumn session of the central Legislative 
Assembly, Jinnah and other Moslem League members withdrew as 
a protest against the manner in which the expansion of the Executive 
Council and the creation of the National Defence Council had taken 
place. 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 


The joint statement issued in August 1941 by Churchill and 
Roosevelt known as the Atlantic Charter aroused immediate interest 
in India, especially Article 3, which stated that Churchill and Roose- 
velt, as representatives of their respective Governments, “respect the 
right of all peoples to choose the form of government under which 
they will live, and ... they wish to see sovereign rights and self- 
government restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them.” Equally deep professed disappointment was aroused when 
Churchill made a statement*®? regarding its application to India 
which a wide range of Indian political opinion criticized either as 
proving the meaningless character of the charter or indicating Great 
Britain’s inability to face up to the question of India’s future— 


criticism which two months later Amery characterized as a “typical 
¢ Letter of Sept. 8 from A. K. Faz-lul Huq to Secretary of the Moslem League.81a In 


October he withdrew his resignation but was nonetheless expelled from these committees 
and from the League in December. 
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instance of loose thinking.”*® However, even one of the recently 
appointed members of the Executive Council had described 
Churchill’s statement as likely to “prove unhelpful, so far as war 
efforts are concerned.”’** 


RELEASE OF Crvit DISOBEDIENCE PRISONERS 


In the first week of December, two events occurred within a few 
days of each other. The first was the release of civil disobedience 
prisoners, including Azad and Nehru, which was announced after 
some months of rumour on December 3. The second was the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour on December 7. 

The question has since been raised in some quarters whether the 
release of political prisoners at this time was not an act of policy 
made by the British in intelligent anticipation of early war with 
Japan and in the hope of thereby securing more effective wartime 
co-operation from Congress. Whether or not there is any basis for 
this view, statements in mid-December by Azad, Nehru and Gandhi 
indicated that Congress views had not changed. Gandhi said: 


ée 


. . . the Government of India’s decision cannot evoke a single 
responsive or appreciative chord in me... if the Government of 
India is confident of the full support of India to war efforts the 
logical conclusion will be to keep civil disobedience prisoners in 
custody because they produce a Jarring note.’ 


Nehru expressed 


¢ 


‘... great respect and reverence... for those who are fighting the 
battle heroically,” but added, “If Britain is fighting for her freedom 
today, India has been fighting for her freedom for over a century 
now. They say that their freedom is at stake and so is the freedom 
of so many other countries. But let us not forget that our freedom 
was lost long ago... .” 


and then addressing himself to Amery, and paraphrasing words 
which Amery himself had directed at Neville Chamberlain in 1940,* 
said: “We have had enough of you, get out.’’%° 

The entire period from early December through to March 1942 
was marked by the reiteration of points of view by all the principal 
groups—Congress, Moslem League, Liberals, Hindu Mahasabha, 
Depressed Classes, and others—although, at first, expression of 


* The words which Amery actually used on May 7, 1940, and which were a quotation of the 
words used by Oliver Cromwell when speaking to the Long Parliament, were: ‘You have 
sat too long here for any Feed you have been doing. Depart, I say, and let us have done 
with you. In the name of God, go.’’37 
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opinion related chiefly to the new situation created by Japan’s entry 
into the war and the threat to India which steadily increased with 
each successive Japanese victory. 


Concress Poricy AFTER DECEMBER 1941 


The first important event was a statement of Congress policy, 
known as the Bardoli Resolution.*® This long and vaguely worded 
resolution did not add anything to previous statements of Congress 
i The concluding few lines were: 


. only a free and independent India can be in a position to under- 
ae the defence of the country on a national basis .. . The whole 
background in India is one of hostility and of distrust of the British 
Government and not even the most far-reaching promise can alter 
this background nor can a subject India offer voluntary or willing 
help to an arrogant imperialism which is indistinguishable from 
Fascist authoritarianism. The Committee is ... of opinion that the 
Resolution . . . passed in Bombay on September 16, 1940... defines 
Congress policy still.’”’®* 


On January 4, Rajagopalachari, endeavouring to clarify the situation, 
said: 

“Tf the British Government would entrust us with the responsibility 
of the defence of our country, and concede to us the necessary 


powers, we would not shirk the responsibility and we would organize 
our defence. This is the gist of the Bardoli Resolution.’’%® 


The discussions at Bardoli revealed a threefold division within 
Congress ranks. First, the Congress Working Committee refused 
to agree with Gandhi’s interpretation that their earlier action of 
September 16, 1940, had implied acceptance of his principle of non- 
violence. This resulted in Gandhi’s relinquishment once again of 
the Congress Party’s leadership and his announcement on January 
15 that Nehru was to be his successor as “leader.” But there was 
also a division between Nehru and Rajagopalachari. Said Nehru: 
“At this late stage to talk of coming to terms with the British 
Government is out of the question.” Said Rajagopalachari: “Our 
co-operation 1s available if the British do the right thing . . . Even 
at the last moment we must be ready to take up responsibility,”*° 
although at the same time Rajagopalachari made it very clear that 
he was not prepared to compromise with the British unless they met 
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some of Congress’ essential demands. Gandhi’s comment on all this 
was characteristic. Referring to the Bardoli Resolution, he pointed 
out that it had been drafted by Nehru but that changes had been 
made which “opened a tiny window for [Rajaji] to squeeze in,” 
and then proceeded to state that, although their reasons were differ- 
ent, Nehru was almost as opposed as he was to participation in the 
war.*? 

The response of the Moslem League was to urge the British 
Government to adhere to the August 1940 proposal “and the pledges 
given therein to the Mussalmans” and to warn it against “any revis- 
ion of policy . . . which adversely affects the demands of Pakistan 
or proceeds on the basis of a Central Government with India as one 
single unit and the Mussalmans as an all-India minority .. .”4? The 
Hindu Mahasabha, criticizing both the League and Congress, called 
for a transfer of power to a completely Indianized central govern- 
ment whose composition would reflect the numerical strength of the 
communities, and expressed preparedness to co-operate in defence, 
advocating at the same time the increased enrolment of Hindus in 
the army. A group headed by Sapru cabled an appeal to Churchill, 
then on a visit to Washington, urging him to give effect to the 
earlier Bombay proposals, an appeal which received a general bless- 
ing from sections of the Congress press. Finally, during February, 
reports which began to circulate stating that the British Government 
was planning a new move produced another spate of statements by 
the various groups, each emphasizing what they considered should 
be the minimum content of any British declaration, but not adding 
anything new to their previously stated points of view. 


Visit OF CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


In the middle of this debate, Chiang Kai-shek made a visit to 
India during which he issued a carefully worded statement which, 
on the one hand, called on Indians for wholehearted support of the 
Allies, and on the other expressed the confident belief that Great 
Britain “without waiting for any demands on the part of the people 
of India, will as speedily as possible give them real political 
power ...” There was something for everyone in his speech. 
Nehru described the visit as historic, marking ‘‘a new epoch in the 
relations of India and China”; M. R. Jayakar, at a Non-Party 
Conference, regarded the message as primarily an “admonition” to 
the Government of India, a view fully concurred in by the national- 
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ist press; while Jinnah regretted that Chiang “should have indulged 
in generalities without understanding the political situation in 
India .. .”# 


THE CRIPPS MISSION 


It was with this background of development since August 1940 
that the British Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, announced on 
March 11, 1942, that the War Cabinet had “agreed unitedly upon 
conclusions for present and future action” and had decided, before 
making any public announcement of the actual terms of their pro- 
posals, to despatch a member of the War Cabinet, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, to discuss these problems in India with the principal leaders : 


“We must first assure ourselves that our scheme would win a 
reasonable and practical measure of acceptance . . . We should ill 
serve the common cause if we made a declaration which would be 
rejected by essential elements in the Indian world, and which pro- 
voked fierce constitutional and communal disputes at a moment when 
the enemy is at the gates of India.” 


The view taken by the British Government was that the proposals 
now being made did not represent any change in policy. The 
August 1940 offer was “a full statement . . . about the aims and 
policy we are pursuing in India” and the proposals now being put 
forward were made merely “in order to clothe these general declara- 
tions with precision and to convince all classes, races and creeds in 
India of our sincere resolve.’’** 


From India came certain immediate responses. Jinnah reiterated 
that the Moslem League could accept no solution which did not 
allow for separate Moslem and Hindu states. Azad, speaking for 
Congress, took the view that the British Government was somewhat 
late in sending new proposals now, but “even now, though the war 
situation is critical, we would still be ready to take possession of our 
homeland on whatever condition it was handed back to us.” The 
fact that the British envoy was to be Cripps was generally welcomed, 
although the minority elements, recalling his earlier friendships with 
Congress members, may have accorded their welcome in a somewhat 
subdued manner. Said Jinnah: “He is a friend of Congress.” 


The discussions which took place in India between March 23 and 
April 11 on the terms of the Draft Declaration (as the British 
Government’s proposals were officially styled) were of outstanding 
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importance and attracted world-wide interest. After his arrival in 
New Delhi on March 23, Cripps spent six days of discussion behind 
closed doors with the principal Indian leaders.* On March 29 the 
proposals were finally made public and further elucidated by Cripps, 
especially in two press conferences (March 29 and March 31) and 
in a broadcast (March 30). It was known by this time that the 
discussions had reached a critical stage. On April 1 two of the lesser 
groups, the Hindu Mahasabha and the Sikh All-Parties Committee, 
finally rejected the proposals, while on April 2 the Congress Party’s 
rejection (eventually “issued” on April 11) was actually in Cripps’ 
hands,*® although, in fact, Congress continued to carry on negoti- 
ations until April 10. On this date, following a further week of 
discussions, near the end of which there was a brief revival of hope 
for a settlement and in which Colonel Louis Johnson, President 
Roosevelt’s personal envoy, participated unofficially, came the final 
rejection of the proposals by the two principal groups—the Congress 
Party and the Moslem League. On April 11 these rejections and 
other statements by the various groups, together with correspondence 
which had passed between Cripps, Azad and Jinnah were published.t 
On the same date Cripps issued a brief press statement withdrawing 
the proposals, and also made a longer broadcast in which he gave 
his explanation of the difficulties which had emerged and which, in 
his opinion, had prevented agreement. Finally, on April 13, Cripps 
left for England. 


OUTLINE OF THE DraFT DECLARATION 


The complete text of the Draft Declaration is given in Appendix 
XVI and should be read at this point for a proper understanding of 


* The individuals with whom Cripps conferred during his negotiations included: (1) the 
Viceroy, Commander-in-Chief and other high military officials, the Chief Justice of India, 
Governors of Provinces, and Members of the Executive Council; (2) Azad, Nehru and 
Rajagopalachar1 (Congress), Gandhi (:n his personal capacity); Jinnah (as sole representa- 
tive of the Moslem League), other Moslems, such as Sir Sikander Hyat Khan and A. K 
Faz-lul-Huq; V. D. Savarkar and others (Hindu Mahasbha), BR. Ambedkar and 
M. C. Rajah (Depressed Classes); Sapru and Jayakar (Non Party Group); Tara Singh 
and others (Sikhs), N. M Joshi (Labour); and representatives of the Indian Christians, 
Europeans; Anglo-Indians; Justice Party of Madras; Radical Democratic Party. (3) The 
Indian States were chiefly represented by the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar (then Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes), the Maharajas of Patiala and Bikaner, and the Nawab of 
Bhopal and certain other representatives, as well as by a Hyderabad State delegation led 
by the Nawab of Chhatari. Cripps spent the first three days at Viceroy’s House, where 
those mentioned 1n the first group were interviewed. Subsequently, he established his own 
headquarters elsewhere in New Delhi. 

t Cmd. 6350. This includes seven statements by officially recognized groups representing the 
views of the Congress Party, Moslem League, Hindu Mahasabha, Non-Party Group, Sikh 
All-Parties Committee, Depressed Classes and Indian States Five of these groups, for 
various reasons, rejected the proposals. The Non-Party Group (Sapru and Jayakar) indi- 
cated a qualified agreement, while the Indian States expressed themselves in very non- 
committal terms. 

In the description of the Cripps Mission which follows, all quotations, unless otherwise 
stated, are taken from Cmd. 6380 
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the account which follows. Its main features may be very briefly 
summarized. The objective of British policy in India is stated to 
be “the creation of a new Indian Union which shall constitute a 
Dominion, associated with the United Kingdom and the other 
Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown, but equal to them 
in every respect.” To achieve this the British Government undertook 
“immediately upon the cessation of hostilities” to set up a constitu- 
tion-making body elected by the members of the provincial Legislative 
Assemblies, and to accept whatever constitution this body might 
frame. This acceptance, however, was to be subject to two condi- 
tions. The first was that any “Province of British India” should be 
free not to accept the new constitution. The second was that there 
should be a treaty negotiated between the British Government and 
the constitution-making body covering matters involved in the 
transfer of responsibility and providing for the protection of minor- 
ities. Provision was made for the inclusion in the union of the 
Indian States and for non-acceding provinces to form a separate 
union, while the provisions laid down for the composition of the 
constitution-making body could be changed if “the leaders of Indian 
opinion in the principal communities agree upon some other form.” 

None of this, however, was to apply until the end of hostilities. 
Clause (e), which contains the proposals relating to the immediate 
wartime period, states clearly that the British Government must 
“retain control and direction of the defense of India,” but, for ‘the 
task of organizing to the full the military, moral and material 
resources of India,” it invited “the immediate and effective partici- 
pation of the leaders of the principal sections of the Indian people 
in the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth, and of the 
United Nations.” 

It should be borne in mind that the purpose of the Cripps Mission, 
like the earlier efforts made by the Viceroy in the offers of October 
1939 and August 1940, was to secure the wartime co-operation of 
the principal Indian groups. It may seem curious, therefore, that 
most of the statement related to matters which were only to be dealt 
with after hostilities had ceased, while Clause (e) consists of a single 
paragraph and is moreover expressed only in the most general terms. 
The reason for this was that the British hoped, by being more 
explicit than heretofore regarding the future question of constitution- 
making, to remove some of the doubt and distrust which had played 
so great a part hitherto in their relations with India, and thereby to 
make possible some form of agreement for immediate co-operation. 
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It will be seen that the Draft Declaration deals essentially with 
three matters: (a) the future independence of India; (b) the pro- 
visions for framing a new constitution for an independent Indian 
union (or unions); (c) the interim arrangements proposed pending 
the creation, when hostilities cease, of a new constitution. Discussions 
took place on all three matters, but largely on the last two. Cripps 
made clear at the outset, what was already implicit in the statement 
itself, that no major constitutional changes would be considered so 
long as hostilities lasted, while in the course of his press conferences, 
broadcasts and discussions he elucidated various features contained 
in the Draft Declaration. 


THE FUTURE INDEPENDENCE OF INDIA 


Cripps appears to have impressed those who heard him with his 
own complete sincerity. In reply to questions put to him at the 
early press conferences of March 29 and 31, he drew attention to 
the last section of Clause c(ii) and then elucidated the position 
further, in answer to a series of specific questions, by saying that 
the new union would be entirely free to: disown its allegiance to the 
Crown (1.e., remain in or leave the British Commonwealth) ; make 
treaties with any country in the world; join any contiguous foreign 
country, just as Canada was free, if she wished, to join the United 
States; take any measures (¢.g., expropriation) such as are open to 
any sovereign state. Cripps further stated that “no Imperial troops 
will be retained in this country except at the request of or by agree- 
ment with the new Indian Union or Unions.”’ Answering a question, 
“What happens to the Indian army?” Cripps said: “So far as the 
new India is concerned, they can have the whole of the army and 
everything else . .. As soon as the constitution is settled, everything 
will be transferred to India.’* 

There was no prolonged discussion on the first paragraph, which 
referred to the future independence of India. This may have been 
partly in recognition of the sincerity of the offer, especially as 
expounded by Cripps. But it would seem to have been chiefly due 
to the fact that interest promptly centred on the provisions for 
framing the new constitution which was to make this freedom for 
India effective. Here objections soon developed, especially from 
Congress, that, while “self-determination for the people of India is 


* No verbatim record of the answers given by Cripps to questions put to him at the press 
conferences appears to exist. However, a partial record, undoubtedly substantially correct. 
will be found 1n Coupland, The Cripps Mission, 47-49. 
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accepted in principle in that uncertain future .. . the accompanying 
provisions and restrictions are such that real freedom may well 
become an illusion.” 


THE PROVISIONS FOR FRAMING A NEW CONSTITUTION 


The arrangements proposed for making and implementing the 
new constitution included provisions for: (a) the non-accession of 
any province to the new union; (b) the participation of the States; 
(c) the protection of minorities. Much vigorous discussion centred 
around each of these features of the scheme. 


The Right of Non-Accession. Cripps defended what Congress 
described as “the novel principle of non-accession” by drawing 
attention to 


“this very simple fact: If you want to persuade a number of people 
who are inclined to be antagonistic to enter the same room, it is 
unwise to tell them that once they go in there 1s no way out—they 
are to be for ever locked in together. It is much wiser to tell them 
they can go in, and if they find they cannot come to a common de- 
cision, then there is nothing to prevent those who wish from leaving 
again by another door. They are much more likely all to go in if 
they have knowledge that they can, by their free will, go out again 
if they cannot agree.’’*® 


But Congress, in their final statement of rejection, described it as 
‘a severe blow to the conception of Indian unity and... likely 
to generate growing trouble in the Provinces,” while also stating 
that they “cannot think in terms of compelling the people of any 
territorial unit to remain in an Indian Union against their declared 
and established will.’ The Hindu Mahasabha was in complete 
opposition to this feature: “India 1s one and indivisible... The... 
option ... to set up a rival Pakistan . . involving threats of joining 
hands with ... other Moslem nations [involves] serious menace to 
India’s security and unity, and this may lead to civil war in the 
country.” Sapru and Jayakar regarded “the creation of more than 
one Union” as “disastrous to the lasting interests of the country 
and its integrity and security.”” Even the Moslem League, although 
admitting “that the possibility of Pakistan is recognized by impli- 
cations,” objected to the fact that, after all, the expressed objective 
of the British proposals was the creation of a single Indian union: 
“the creation of more than one Union being relegated only to the 
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realm of remote possibility . . . is purely illusory,” while giving the 
right of non-accession “to the existing Provinces .. . formed from 
time to time for administrative convenience and on no logical basis” 
creates a procedure “such as to negative the professed object.” The 
All-India Momin Conference, apparently not officially recognized 
by the Cripps Mission, claimed to speak for the Moslem masses 
and, while recognizing that “a section of the Muslims is against 
the introduction of a single unitary system of government in this 
country,” argued that the right of non-accession would merely 
“create several ‘Ulsters’ within India” and suggested, inter alia, 
that “no province be allowed to keep out of the Indian Union unless 
the scheme of one single Indian Union were given a fair trial for 
full ten years.”’*’ 


There was also discussion regarding the percentage majority 
which should be necessary to determine non-accession. The Draft 
Declaration implied, but did not state, that non-accession would be 
decided by an ordinary majority vote in the provincial Legislature. 
But in consequence of the application of “weightage’* in the 
Punjab and Bengal, the proportion of Moslems was only 49.1 per 
cent and 47.6 per cent in the Legislatures as compared with a pro- 
portion in the population of 57.1 per cent and 54.7 per cent respec- 
tively. Cripps therefore suggested that, should a Legislature vote 
for accession by a majority of less than 60 per cent, the minority 
could demand a plebiscite of the adult male population. This was 
not acceptable to the non-Moslems, while the Moslem League 
objected on principle to the issue being referred to the whole adult 
male population instead of solely to the Moslems. The Non-Party 
group (Sapru and Jayakar) suggested that any decision regarding 
accession or non-accession should require a majority of 65 per cent 
of the Indian members of the Legislature while they deplored the 
use of the plebiscite as likely to lead to “violent communal or re- 
ligious conflicts.” 


The Position of the States. The Draft Declaration provided for 
the participation of Indian States in the constitution-making body 
through representatives appointed by the rulers, and for their ad- 
herence to the union. Moreover, whether or not an Indian State 
should choose to join the new union, a revision of its treaty ar- 
rangements would be necesssary. A resolution of the Chamber of 
Princes, passed shortly after the announcement of March 11, had 
made it evident that the rulers had not changed their attitude in 


* See Appendix VIII. 
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any respect on the matter of their treaty rights.*"* During the dis- 
cussions on this aspect of the scheme, the representatives of the 
States asked that “in the event of a number of States not finding 
it feasible to adhere, the non-adhering States or group of States so 
desiring should have the right to form a Union of their own, with 
full sovereign status...” But this suggestion was clearly an- 
swered by Cripps at a press conference, when he said: “It is not 
contemplated that any dominion should be set up which consists 
solely of Indian states.’’*® 

Congress took particular exception to the position of the Indian 
States in the future constitution-making body, saying: 


“The complete ignoring of ninety millions of people in the Indian 
States, and their treatment as commodities at the disposal of their 
Rulers, is a negation both of democracy and self-determination, [and 
moreover, the States might become] enclaves where foreign authority 
still prevails, and where the possibility of maintaining foreign-armed 
forces has been stated to be a likely contingency and a perpetual 
menace to the freedom of the people of the States as well as of the 
rest of India.” 


Although not, apparently, either consulted or recognized by the 
Cripps Mission, the All-India States’ Peoples’ Conference* issued a 
memorandum which took very strong exception to the whole atti- 
tude towards the States implied by the Draft Declaration which 


“is vitiated by the extraordinary assumption that only the British 
Government and the Rulers of the States count in the disposal of 
these vital issues . . . The States’ Peoples’ Conference holds as its 
fundamental objective that the present States system in India must 
be ended and responsible government should be established in the 
States ... The Indian States system represents an order which has 
ceased to exist all over the world and which is a denial of both 
national and personal freedom.” 


It claimed that a possible result of the rulers of the States electing 
to keep out of the union, and therefore continuing under British 
paramountcy, would be that “a large number of British Colonial 
territories calling themselves Indian States will be created owing 
ultimate allegiance to a foreign power.”*?® 


The Protection of Minorities. The Draft Declaration also pro- 
vided for a treaty to be negotiated with the constitution-making body, 
in part to provide “for the protection of racial and religious minoris 


* See above, p. 146. 


ties.’ This proposal received a mixed reception. The Hindu 
Mahasabha felt satisfied that ‘‘a treaty ought to completely satisfy 
the minorities,” while the Sikhs claimed that “the treaty .. . will 
have no sanction behind it,” and moreover that it was not clear 
that it would safeguard the political and administrative rights of 
minorities. The Moslem League considered the treaty arrange- 
ments as lacking in precision. 

The whole scheme for framing the new constitution naturally 
aroused special interest amongst the non-Moslem minorities. Five 
groups were chiefly involved—the Sikhs, the Depressed Classes, 
the Indian Christians, the Anglo-Indians and the Europeans. 

The Sikhs, whose hostility to Moslem dominance in the Punjab 
has been the main determinant of their political attitudes, were 
particularly bitter: 

“Ever since the British advent our community has fought for Eng- 
land . . . and this is our reward, that our position in the Punjab, 
which England promised to hold in trust and in which we occupied 
a predominant position, has been finally liquidated.” 


They asked: 

“why should not the population of any area opposed to separation 
be given the right to record its verdict and to form an autonomous 
unit ?” 
and finally concluded : 


“We have lost all hope of receiving any consideration. We shall 
resist however by all possible means separation of the Punjab from 
All-India Union.” 


The Depressed Classes, who Cripps stated®° were specifically 
included in the phrase “racial and religious minorities,” were 
almost equally vehement in their objections to the constitutional 
scheme: 

‘... the proposals are calculated to do the greatest harm to the De- 
pressed Classes and are sure to place them under an unmitigated 
system of Hindu rule. Any such result which takes us back to the 
black days of the ancient past will never be tolerated by us...” 


The Anglo-Indians showed some apprehension and asked for a 
continuation for at least fifty years of the special protection afforded 
them under the Act of 1935. The Indian Christians did not appear 
to fear that the existence of a huge non-Christian majority would 
necessarily constitute a threat to the continuance of religious 
toleration. 
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Cripps explained that British businessmen were not included 
amongst the “racial and religious minorities’ who were to be pro- 
fected by the treaty. “We are not going to make any condition 
in the Treaty as regards guaranteeing the vested rights of British 
interests in India,’’*! This, it should be noted, was in direct con- 
trast to the situation which has existed under the Act of 1935 by 
which United Kingdom* interests were protected against various 
forms of discrimination. It appears that the British community 
resident in India displayed very considerable concern at the prospect 
of being excluded from the group of minorities who were to be 
protected by the treaty. Vigorous representations on their behalf 
made subsequently in a House of Lords debate on July 30, indi- 
cated that some speakers either failed to understand the full 
implications of Dominion status or were unwilling to see these 
implications accepted as fully in the case of India as in the case 
of other Dominions. This moved Lord Hailey to state very clearly 
that any special protection of the European community, whether 
by classing them as “‘a social or religious minority” or by continu- 
ing the special protection afforded to United Kingdom interests 
under the Act of 1935, “would place India in a position inferior to 
other Dominions” and “would not be compatible with the pos- 
session by India of the same status as other Dominions if we at- 
tempted to restrict, in advance, her power in these directions.” This 
attitude was confirmed by the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State for India, the Duke of Devonshire, who stated that “it is 
really impossible both to make an offer of complete self-govern- 
ment and to exact guarantees for specified British interests,’ and 
a little later: ‘Guarantees other than those arrived at by a process 
of free negotiation are incompatible with equal partnership, and so 
are all these restrictions upon the freedom which is to be conferred 
upon India.” 


*It should be noted that the protection afforded by the Act of 1935 (Part V, Chap. III) 
was limited to United Kingdom persons and companies, while those domiciled in any of the 
other states of the British Commonwealth (¢.g., South Africa, Canada, etc.) received no 
such protection. This, of course, was a natural consequence of Dominion status, especially 
as finally defined in the Statute of Westminster, 1931. (See Appendix XIV). 

In April 1945, the Government of India indicated that Sections 111-121 of the Act of 
1935, which prohibit discrimination against United Kingdom persons and companies, might 
act as an administrative hindrance to efficient postwar planning, which fact might therefore 
make desirable their replacement by some special arrangement with the United Kingdom 
Government, pending later constitutional settlement. 
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same rights as other minorities.” This proposal appeared, in greater or less degree, to 
have the support of Lord Maugham, Lord Catto, an several others. The views <5 ressed 
or implied by these speakers would undoubtedly be 2 See gee by a national of Canada, 
Australia or South Africa as altogether incompatible with Dominion status. 
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THE INTERIM ARRANGEMENTS 


The really critical discussions were those which took place be- 
tween Cripps and Congress over Clause (e). Although it became 
evident at an early date that the proposals for the future had failed 
to win support, negotiations continued in an effort to discover 
arrangements, acceptable both to the British and to Congress, by 
which concrete form could be given to the vaguely worded terms 
of Clause (e). 

Until the last day, the discussions were concerned with the 
attempt to discover a formula which would reconcile the British 
Government’s insistence on retaining control of the defence of India 
“as part of their world war effort” with the Congress view that 
“To take away Defence from the sphere of responsibility at this 
stage is to reduce that responsibility to a farce and nullity.” On 
the last day, when some observers, including apparently Cripps 
himself, were hopeful that this diffculty was on the point of being 
resolved, Congress raised the larger and more fundamental ques- 
tion of the character of the proposed “National Government.” It 
was on this last issue that the negotiations finally broke down. 

To do justice to the conflicting points of view put forward by 
Cripps and Congress} on the question of defence would require more 
extensive treatment than is possible here. The final British proposal 
regarding defence was, briefly, that the British Commander-in-Chief 
should remain in the Executive Council as War Member, retaining 
“full control over all the war activities of the armed forces in India 
subject to the control of His Majesty’s Government and the War 
Cabinet, upon which body a representative Indian should sit with 
equal powers in all matters relating to the defence of India,” while 
“an Indian . . . would take over those sections* of the Department 
of Defence which can organizationally be separated immediately 
from the Commander-in-Chief’s War Department ... and the 
Defence Coordination Department which is at present directly 
under the Viceroy.” 

Azad took the view that this proposal was altogether unsatis- 
factory. After arguing at length that in wartime defence consti- 
tuted the principal business of a national government and that 


t The important documents are two letters of April 7 and 10 from Cripps to Azad and two 
letters of April 10 and 11 from Azad to Cripps. 


* These ‘“‘sections” included public relations; demobilization and post-war reconstruction; 
etroleum officer (with functions of calculating all petroleum products requirements); 
(edian representation on Eastern Group Supply Council; amenities, etc., for troops; canteen 
organizations; certain educational institutions; stationery, printing, etc., for Army; recep- 
tion, etc., of foreign missions. 
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popular resistance, to be effective, “must have a national back- 
ground,” he stated the Congress attitude: 


‘ 


‘...a National Government would control defence through a De- 
fence Minister, and the Commander-in-Chief would control the armed 
forces and would have full latitude in the carrying out of operations 
connected with the war... We made it clear that the Commander- 
in-Chief in India would have control of the armed forces and... 
operations and other matters . . . we were prepared to accept certain 
limitations on the normal powers of the Defence Minister. We had 
no desire to upset in the middle of the war the present military 
organization or arrangements. We accepted also that the higher 
strategy of the war should be controlled by the War Cabinet in 
London, which would have an Indian Member. The immediate 
object before us was to make the defence of India more effective, to 
strengthen it, to broadbase it on the popular will and to reduce all 
red tape delay and inefficiency from it. There was no question of 
our interfering with the technical and operational sides.” 


On April 11, Cripps defended the proposals against Congress 
criticisms, claiming that Congress had “demanded a degree of con- 
trol for the Indian Defence Member which might have greatly 
jeopardized the Allied war effort in India.” He pointed out that, 
for many years, the defence of India had been a responsibility of 
the British Government, but with the Commander-in-Chief also 
acting as Defence Member on the Viceroy’s Executive Council. All 
the armed forces, whether British or Indian, came under a Defence 
Secretariat headed by the Commander-in-Chief. He argued that to 
separate the functions of the Commander-in-Chief as head of the 
armed forces from his functions as Defence Member, which would 
then be handed over to an Indian, “would mean a long and difficult 
reorganization of the whole Defence Secretariat—an unscrambling 
of eggs scrambled many years ago—which would cause delay and 
confusion at the very moment when the enemy is at the gates.”* 


In his letter of April 10, Azad concluded this discussion of the 
defence question by commenting on the list of matters to be placed 
under the control of the Indian Defence Member as a “revealing 
one as it proved that the Defence Minister would deal with rela- 
tively unimportant matters.” 

It was at this point that Azad shifted the discussion to the more 
fundamental question of the nature of the government to be estab- 


* See Palmer, Consultation and Co-operation in the British Commonwealth, 102-6, where an 
account is given of the organization, as at 1933, of responsibility for defence in India. 
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lished during the interim period. The final conflict of view on this 
matter can be adequately conveyed only by three quotations from 
the long letters which passed between Cripps and Azad on the last 
two days. On April 7, in putting forward the proposals regarding 
defence, Cripps had said: “as the Working Committee have fully 
understood it, it is impossible to make any change in the existing 
constitution during the period of hostilities.” On April 10, Azad, 
however, took issue with this, saying: 


“The Working Committee’s attitude in the matter has been com- 
pletely misunderstood . . . the Committee do not think that there is 
any inherent difficulty in the way of constitutional changes during 
the war ... No complicated enactments are necessary. A recogni- 
tion of India’s freedom and right to self-determination could easily 
be made... together with certain other consequential but important 
changes ... I might remind you that the British Prime Minister 
actually proposed a Union of France and England on the eve of the 
fall of France. No greater or more fundamental change could be 
imagined and this was suggested at a period of grave crisis and 
peril.” 


A little later in the same letter, Azad added: 


“Unfortunately to our disadvantage you had referred both privately 
and in the course of public statements to a National Government 
and a Cabinet consisting of Ministers. These words have a certain 
significance and we had imagined that the new government would 
function with full powers as a Cabinet with the Viceroy acting as a 
constitutional head; but the new picture that you placed before us 
was really not very different from the old ... The new govern- 
ment could neither be called, except vaguely and inaccurately, nor 
could it function as a National Government. It would just be the 
Viceroy and his Executive Council with the Viceroy having all his 
old powers. We did not ask for any legal changes but we did ask 
for definite assurances and conventions which would indicate that 
the new government would function as a free government, the mem- 
bers of which act as members of a Cabinet in a constitutional gov- 
ernment ... We were informed that nothing could be said at this 
stage ... about the conventions that should govern the new govern- 
ment and the Viceroy. This was a matter in the Viceroy’s sole dis- 
cretion ... Ultimately there was always the possibility of the 
Members of the Executive Council resigning . . . if they disagreed 
with the Viceroy ... it is curious that we should base our approach 
to a new government on the probability of conflict ... at the very 
outset ... we are yet prepared to assume responsibility provided a 
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truly National Government is formed ... But in the present the 
National Government must be a Cabinet Government with full 
power, and must not merely be a continuation of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council.” 


Answering Congress, Cripps said: 


“The real substance of your refusal to take part in a National Gov- 
ernment is that the form of Government suggested is not such as 
would enable you to rally the Indian people as you desire. You 
make two suggestions. First that the constitution might now be 
changed. In this respect I would point out that you made this sug- 
gestion for the first time last night, nearly three weeks after you 
had received the proposals, and I would further remark that every 
other representative with whom I have discussed this view has ac- 
cepted the practical impossibility of any such legislative change in 
the middle of a war and at such a moment as the present. Second, 
you suggest ‘a truly National Government’ be formed which must be 
‘Cabinet Government with full power.’ Without constitutional 
changes of a most complicated character and on a very large scale 
this would not be possible as you realise. Were such a system to be 
introduced by convention under the existing circumstances the nom- 
inated cabinet (nominated presumably by the major political organi- 
zations), responsible to no one but itself, could not be removed and 
would in fact constitute an absolute dictatorship of the majority. 
This suggestion would be rejected by all minorities in India, since 
it would subject all of them to a permanent and autocratic majority 
in the cabinet. Nor would it be consistent with the pledges already 
given by His Mayjesty’s Government to protect the rights of those 
minorities. In a country such as India where communal divisions are 
still so deep an irresponsible majority Government of this kind is not 
possible.” 


A final letter from Azad ended the discussions on a note of bitter- 
ness. Referring to the question of defence, he said: 


“we were anxious to assume responsibility for India’s Government 
and defence in this hour of danger. This responsibility could only 
be undertaken, however, if it was real responsibility and power .. . 
But it is clear that the British Government’s conception and ours in 
regard to Defence differs greatly. For us it means giving it a 
National character .. . It means trusting our own people and seeking 
their full co-operation ... The British Government’s view seems to 
be based on an utter lack of confidence in the Indian people and in 
withholding real power from them... Your statement that we have 
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for the first time after three weeks suggested a change in the consti- 
tution is hardly correct. In the course of our talks reference was 
made to it, but it is true that we did not lay stress on it as we did 
not want to introduce new issues; but when you stated explicitly 
in your letter that we had agreed that no constitutional changes could 
be made during the war we had to deny this and correct your im- 
pression. 

“It is the last part of your letter that has especially surprised and 
pained us... What we were told in our very first talk with you is 
now denied or explained away. You told me then that there would 
be a National Government which would function as a Cabinet and 
that the position of the Viceroy would be analogous to that of The 
King in England vis-a-vis his Cabinet ... The whole of this picture 
which you sketched before us has now been completely shattered by 
what you told us during our last interview.”* 


As he left India Cripps remarked that “Congress wanted all or 
nothing; they could not have all: so they got nothing.”®* The 
British, in fact, insisted on two limitations in regard to any ‘‘National 
Government” established during the interim period. The first was 
the division of functions between an Indian Defence Member and 
the British War Member. The second was the requirement that any 
new national government must be based on the existing constitutional 
structure and must, therefore, technically consist of a newly organ- 
ized Executive Council legally responsible to the Viceroy and whose 
decisions therefore in the last analysis would be legally subject to 
his veto. But the door was not closed to the possibility, perhaps 
even the probability, that the Viceroy would, as time went on, come 
to agree on conventions (1.e. customary procedures) governing his 
relations with this new national government which might well have 
resulted in something closely resembling the form of cabinet govern- 
ment which Congress demanded. What the British refused to do 
was to lay down in advance a clear-cut definition of what these con- 
ventions could or would be.f 

A new Government (Executive Council) formed on this basis 
would have involved the elimination of all the old official civil ser- 
vice members, whether Indian or British, as well as all of the non- 


* Further explanations of the Congress point of view were given at press conferences held by 
Azad on April 11 and by Nehru on April 12. For instance, Nehru vehemently denied the 
validity of Cripps’ statement regarding the “‘absolute dictatorship of the majority’’ on the 
grounds that Congress accepted “‘the idea of a composite cabinet formed from different 
groups representing different ideologies.” Each of these groups, said Nehru, could use 
“the ultimate sanction of resignation’ as a protection for itself.52a 


t In this connection compare the Congress attitude after the 1937 provincial elections in 
respect of the “‘special responsibilities’ of provincial Governors under the Act of 1935. 
See p. 197 above. 
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official Indians brought in since July 1941, and their replacement by 
a new group drawn from the leadership of the principal parties. 
The result would have been that such Indians would have adminis- 
tered and controlled the departments of government concerned with 
finance; manpower; police, internal order and refugees; communi- 
cations ; economic warfare; information and propaganda; A.R.P. and 
civilian defence ; and administration of Indian personnel in the armed 
forces. In addition Indians, similarly drawn from the political 
parties, would have sat in the British War Cabinet and on the 
Pacific War Council. 


AFTERMATH 


There- was widespread disappointment in India, as well as in 
Great Britain, the United States and other countries, over the 
failure to secure any agreement on the Draft Declaration, and 
this disappointment was undoubtedly shared by many in Congress 
circles. In Great Britain press comment was for the most part 
expressed in moderate terms, the feeling being that Britain had made 
clear the sincerity of her intentions and must continue to seek for 
a settlement, although responsibility now clearly rested on Indians 
to determine their own future. One responsible journal said, “the 
responsibility for their refusal must rest upon them,” namely, “the 
chief politicians of India, Moslem and Hindu”; but added “more 
deeply, it is only the latest evil fruit of a regime of mutual distrust, 
for which British politicians and officials have been in the past as 
responsible as they.’** This latter view was echoed by Nehru on 
April 12 when he said: “You cannot root out 150 years of past 
history . . . the fundamental factor today is distrust or dislike of 
the British Government.’ 

American newspapers had shown great interest in the course of the 
negotiations, emphasizing the complicated nature of the problem and 
indicating a disinclination to take sides. But, as the success of the 
mission began to appear in doubt, much American editorial opinion 
began to harden, one paper saying: “If it [rejection] means that 
Indians at bottom prefer invasion, enslavement, and probably civil 
war to a reasonable effort at compromise, American disappointment 
will, of course, be deep and bitter.”5* This and similar editorial 
comment naturally produced disappointment in India.* Nehru 
said: “I must say that many American press comments have amazed 
* The significance of opinions expressed by many American newspapers at this time lay in 

the fact that, rightly or wrongly, they were probably reported in India as typical American 
opinion even if they were not entirely representative. See also New York Times, April 1; 


hristion Science Monitor, April 13; and Washington Post, April 13, 1942. 
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me and I can only understand them on the basis of American ignor- 
ance of the conditions in India .. . we are not used to patronage... 
and we do not shape our policy on the basis of superior homilies or 
threats.’ 

On his return to London Cripps was mildly optimistic, saying 
that he did not place the blame for failure on anybody, for it was 
not easy suddenly to change an atmosphere which had been to a 
considerable extent distrustful into one of complete trust. On April 
28 both he and Amery made statements in the House of Commons. 
Cripps took the general view that “nothing but good will result ... 
from the fact that the proposals were made,” and, after referring 
to the conflicting demands made by the various sections of Indian 
opinion, stated that the British Government was compelled to act 
as an arbitrator. He strenuously denied that the British Govern- 
ment had relied on the impossibility of agreement in order to per- 
petuate their own domination of India, and concluded that “we must 
now leave the leaven of better understanding to work quietly 
toward an ultimate and satisfactory solution of the political prob- 
lem.” Amery pointed out that the British proposals to India proved 
that the British Government ‘“‘no longer think in terms of India’s 
progressive advance towards full control of her own destiny by 
stages decided” in Britain, but rather “in terms of India’s inherent 
right to that freedom under a Constitution of her own devising.” 
He realized, he said, that Indian opinion interpreted the stipulation 
regarding agreement as being in reality a “cynical acquiescence in 
the indefinite continuance of disagreement and, consequently, of 
the present regime in India,” but claimed that the British Govern- 
ment’s object was 


“a united all-India including the States as well as British India, suf- 
ficiently united at any rate to present a common front to the outside 
world. The unity which we have given to India, a unity of law, of 
administrative procedure, of economic and transport policy, is an 
achievement of which we had every right to be proud, but we would 
sooner see India divided and free than keep her various elements for 
ever chafing against us and against each other under a sense of im- 
potent frustration.’’*® 


However on the next day Azad remarked: “We made it clear to the 
whole world that if ever a conciliatory spirit was necessary for a 
settlement we showed it—in fact, we went too far—but it is clear 
that the British Government has no trust in us,” while Nehru took 
sharp issue with Cripps’ conclusion, saying: ‘“‘The gulf is greater 
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today than before ... We are going to make no approach to the 
British Government and we shall face our problems and perils with 
wisdom and endurance.”®° 


There has subsequently been controversy regarding the real cause 
of failure to reach agreement. It has been claimed, for instance, 
that Cripps had at the outset offered the Congress leaders “a real 
national government not subject to the Viceroy’s veto,” in other 
words, “a real cabinet government in India,” but that later, on in- 
structions from London, he was compelled to retract these promises. 
This, very briefly, appears to be the main substance of an elabor- 
ately developed thesis contained in two long articles by Louis 
Fischer.°° This view, which some have regarded as accepting far 
too uncritically and literally the Congress account of the negotiations 
as given by Azad in his letter of April 10 to Cripps, was categori- 
cally denied by Amery in the House of Commons® and was rebutted 
by Graham Spry,®? a member of Cripps’ staff in India, and by 
Kingsley Martin, a prominent English journalist, well-known as a 
critic of British government policies, including their Indian poli- 
cies. The latter’s comment was: 


“He offered an Indianized and representative Viceroy’s Council in- 
stead of an official and hand-picked Council. He had no authority 
to offer a National Government during the war. But he could legiti- 
mately explain in private conversation that if the party leaders 
accepted the immediate offer and formed a strong India Council, it 
would in practice be impossible for the Viceroy to precipitate a series 
of internal crises by refusing to take its advice . . . a Council which, 
Sir Stafford suggested, would in the course of daily business become 
a responsible Cabinet, just as the British Cabinet had in practice, and 
without legislative change, gradually taken over the once autocratic 
powers of the King of England.”® 


In June 1942%* and again in September® Cripps stated that 
Gandhi’s intervention or influence had prevented the Congress Work- 
ing Committee from accepting the proposals, but this was denied 
by both Nehru and Gandhi. Rajagopalachari took immediate and 
particular exception to the September statement,®* and, according 
to him, Cripps subsequently withdrew it,®’ though in somewhat 
guarded terms. However, in October 1943, Amery continued to 
hold the view that “Mr. Gandhi, by his pacifism and his conviction 
that we are bound to be defeated, was again able to secure rejection 
by the Congress party of the proposals.”® 
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On August 20, 1942, the Moslem League stated that the nego- 
tiations broke down “not on the issue of independence, but because 
of the refusal of the British Government to hand over the Muslims 
and the minorities to the tender mercies of the Congress.”® 

Since 1942 the view has persisted in certain quarters, both British 
and Indian, that one factor in the breakdown was the lukewarm 
attitude reportedly shown by the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, towards 
the negotiations. Rajagopalachari eighteen months later also ex- 
pressed this view, but considered that the immediate cause was 


“the exaggerated importance attached on both sides to the Viceroy’s 
veto during the interim Government. On the part of the Congress, 
it was thought that with the British veto round their necks national 
leaders could play no effective role in the Government. The British 
Government, on their side, ignored the fact that for the duration of 
the war the control of defence policy and the administration of mili- 
tary affairs had all been disposed of in favour of retention in British 
hands, so that, in substance, the importance of the Governor- 
General’s veto had vanished. Sir Stafford Cripps failed at the criti- 
cal moment to realize this and use his influence with the British 
Government and the Viceroy to prevent a breakdown. In 1937 it 
was found possible to set aside the Provincial Governors’ veto be- 
cause then the Viceroy’s heart was in it; but this was not the case 
in 1942, though the points involved in the viceregal veto and the 
risks to be taken by its abeyance were no greater.” 


He added: “Whoever may be held responsible morally for this 
failure, the Congress cannot be acquitted of the charge of not dis- 
playing the required ability for successful negotiation.’””° 


CHAPTER XI 


SINCE THE CRIPPS MISSION 


With the rejection of the Cripps proposals, India entered on a 
new period of sustained political deadlock. This concluding chapter 
surveys events from the latter part of April 1942 down to the early 
autumn of 1945. The major political event of this period was the 
so-called Congress Rebellion which came to a head in August and 
September 1942, During the remainder of the period, no other 
development of comparable political importance occurred. The British, 
whether at the London or the Delhi end, reiterated that the Cripps 
offer remained open and continued to represent British policy, but 
emphasized that they were not prepared to take any further political 
initiative so long as Congress Party leaders, including particularly 
Gandhi, adhered to the position taken up in August 1942. The 
Government of India now occupied itself primarily with the war 
against Japan, with internal economic problems, especially with the 
food situation and its culmination in the Bengal famine and, in- 
creasingly, with problems of postwar reconstruction. Congress 
leaders, including Gandhi, maintained an equally firm refusal to 
renounce the August Resolution or to accept responsibility for the 
subsequent disturbances, while the Moslem League made strenuous 
efforts, only partially successful, to improve their position, especially 
by attempting to secure control over provincial governments. In 
general, political activity during this period on the part of other 
groups or individuals came largely in the form of efforts to find 
some solution for the deadlock or as a continuing comment on the 
conflicting policies of Congress and Government or Congress and 
Moslem League. Finally, in June 1945 the British attempted once 
again, although without success, to break the continuing deadlock by 
a fresh proposal, known as the Wavell Plan, designed to secure the 
participation of the principal groups in an interim reorganization of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

The two outstanding events of 1943 and 1944 were the Bengal 
famine and the Gandhi-Jinnah discussions. The first reached a 
critical stage during the latter months of 1943, while the second took 
place in September 1944. The Japanese attack on Assam in March 
1944—-a threat which was only finally dispelled in the autumn of 
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that year—was the important military event of this period directly 
affecting Indian affairs. Other developments, already referred to in 
earlier chapters and therefore not discussed here, included: (1) the 
revival in acute form in April 1943 of difficulties with South Africa 
over the treatment of Indians domiciled there ;* (2) the publication 
in January 1944 by a group of prominent Indian industrialists of 
proposals for the economic development of India, generally known 
as the Bombay Plan,f and the appointment some months later of 
Sir Ardeshir Dalal, one of the principal authors of the Plan, as 
Member for Planning and Development in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council ;t (3) the resignation in December 1944 of the Standing 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes.§ 


THE “QUIT INDIA” RESOLUTION 


The failure of the Cripps Mission undoubtedly produced not only 
disappointment but also bitterness and a sense of frustration. 
Cripps himself became an object of attack by Congress leaders, 
even by Nehru, who expressed sadness that he should have per- 
mitted himself to become “‘the devil’s advocate.” At the same time 
differences of opinion appeared to be threatening the unity of Con- 
gress. Immediately after Cripps’ departure Nehru began to call 
for violent resistance to possible invasion, while other Congress 
leaders remained faithful followers of Gandhi’s policy of nonviolent 
non-co-operation. Rajagopalachari, on the other hand, began an 
attempt to bridge the gulf between Congress and Moslem League: 
“Let us dare in this matter. Let us give to Moslems what they 
have been asking. It is mere shadow. They will themselves say 
they do not want it, if you do not keep it in your pocket but throw 
it on the table.”? His view was that a national government was a 
necessity but that this primarily involved a settlement with the 
Moslem League, because to obtain a transfer of power from Britain 
it was necessary to create conditions which Britain could not resist. 
Congress policy, he said, was “a policy of satisfaction with things 
as they are—with pointing out the faults of British and other par- 
ties, plus what I consider in the net result to be a policy of neu- 
trality towards the Axis.’* 

On April 24, Rajagopalachari had been instrumental in having 
the Madras section of the Congress Party pass a resolution recom- 
mending that, to facilitate Moslem co-operation with Congress, the 
party as a whole should recognize the Moslem League claim for 


* See above, pp. 159-61; ¢ pp.45-7; ¢ p. 136. 
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the separation of certain areas from India. But his resolution, urging 
this on Congress, was overwhelmingly defeated on May 2 and the 
A.I.C.C., meeting at Allahabad, passed a resolution, virtually with- 
out opposition in its final form even from Nehru, which repre- 
sented a victory for Gandhi and his policy of nonviolent non-co- 
operation. Two days before, no doubt anticipating this development, 
Rajagopalachari had resigned from the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, an action followed a few weeks later by Bhulabhai Desai.* 

Some observers have claimed that popular disappointment in 
India over the rejection of the Cripps proposals had compromised 
the Congress Party’s leadership, already torn by internal divisions 
and weakened by resignations, and that in consequence pressure was 
developing from many members for the Party to take action of some 
sort if it was not to face extinction. Whether or not this was the 
case, by the latter part of June reports were circulating that Gandhi, 
Nehru and Azad had decided upon a policy of demanding political 
freedom for India. On May 18, Gandhi had indicated how he was 
thinking: “I used to say that my moral support was entirely with 
Great Britain. I am very sorry to have to confess to-day that my 
mind refuses to give that moral support,’* and again on June 7 
when he wrote in Harijan: “I waited and waited until the country 
should develop the non-violent strength necessary to throw off the 
foreign yoke. But my attitude has now undergone a change. I 
feel that I cannot afford to wait ... That is why I have decided 
that even at certain risks which are obviously involved I must ask 
the people to resist the slavery.”*® All this promptly elicited from 
Jinnah a warning that the Moslems could not be moved from their 
determination to achieve Pakistan and that the British Government 
would be committing an immense blunder if they made concessions 
to Congress which were detrimental to Moslem interests. Britain, 
said Jinnah, was “pampering” the Hindus and rejection of the 
demand for Pakistan would lead to “chaos and disaster.’® 

The Congress Working Committee, with Gandhi also present, 
after meeting for a week at Wardha, on July 14 passed and pub- 
lished a resolution’ of which almost the first words were “British 
rule in India must end immediately.” It was the subsequent endorse- 
ment of this resolution by a further substantially similar resolution 
of the A.I.C.C. on August 8 at Bombay which set in motion the 
* Rajagopalachari subsequently—July 15—also resigned his membership in the Congress 


Party. In September 1945 he rejoined Congress. Bhulabhai Desai was, and still is, 
regarded as the leader of the Congress Parliamentary group in the central Legislative 
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sequence of events which some British writers have since come to 
describe as “the Congress Rebellion” or “Mr. Gandhi’s Rebellion.”* 

Attention may be drawn to certain particular points in the July 
14 (Wardha) Resolution. The claim is repeated that “the communal 
tangle” will readily disappear with the disappearance of foreign 
power, while “The present political parties, formed chiefly with a 
view to attract the attention of and influence the British power, will 
then probably cease to function.” A note somewhat new to Congress 
pronouncements is struck by the statement that 


“the realization will come home that the princes, ‘jagirdars’, ‘zamin- 
dars’ and propertied and monied classes derive their wealth and 
property from the workers in the fields and factories and elsewhere, 
to whom essentially power and authority must belong.” 


A further point emphasized was that the ‘‘withdrawal of the British 
power from India was never intended to mean the physical with- 
drawal of all Britishers from India.” Finally, special attention should 
be drawn to the manner in which, according to the resolution, an 
immediate transfer of power was to be effected: 


“On the withdrawal of British rule in India, responsible men and 
women of the country will come together to form a provisional 
government, representative of all important sections of the people 
of India which will later evolve a scheme by which a constituent 
Assembly can be convened in order to prepare a constitution for 
the Government of India acceptable to all sections of the people. 
Representatives of free India and representatives of Great Britain 
will confer together for the adjustment of future relations and for 
the co-operation of the two countries as allies in the common task 
of meeting aggression.” 


There was immediate and widespread criticism of the resolution. 
The minorities were loud in their opposition, Ambedkar describing 
the proposal to launch a mass movement as “irresponsible and 
insane,” while Jinnah declared that Congress was blackmailing the 
British into setting up a Hindu Raj supported by British bayonets.® 
Said Jinnah: 

“T ask Gandhi to give up his game of fooling the Moslems by insin- 
uating that we depend on the British for the achievement of our 
goal—namely, Pakistan. What we want is independence, for 
Hindus, Moslems, and others. Gandhi, by independence, means 
Congress,’”® 
* For instance, see Coupland, II, where Chapter XXII is entitled “Mr. Gandhi’s Rebellion.” 
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and added that the Congress claim to have done its best to achieve 
a solution of the communal difficulty was a “‘brazen-faced false- 
hood,” pointing out that Rajagopalachari had been “hounded out”’ 
of the organization for attempting precisely this.*° 


Comment which appeared in the Indian press between July 14 
and August 7 naturally varied with the political complexion of the 
journals concerned, but it may have been significant that papers 
usually favourable to the Congress Party, such as The Hindu 
(Madras), The Tribune (Lahore), The Chronicle (Bombay) and 
The Hindustan Times (Delhi)—the last owned by G. D. Birla and 
edited by Gandhi’s eldest son—were, at least in part, critical of 
Congress policy. However, their criticism was equally directed 
towards Great Britain for failing to bring herself to abandon power 
in India, and towards the Indian political parties generally for 
failing to sink their differences in the presence of common danger. 
For instance, The Tribune™ stated that Congress was split between 
the party of Gandhi and the party of Nehru and Azad, “who lack 
the courage to differ with Gandhi,” but when it was pointed out in 
the British press that it was India’s own internal disagreements 
which prevented political progress, The Tribune replied that these 
disagreements were themselves the outcome of the British Govern- 
ment’s failure to decide to abandon its power in India. Meanwhile, 
Congress spokesmen who toured the country calling for support of 
the Wardha policy appear to have been more successful in obtaining 
a response than might have been expected from the criticism appear- 
ing in the press.?? 

Azad, for his part, was careful to describe the resolution as being 
not an ultimatum but merely a reiteration of the national demand, 
while Gandhi is reported to have expressed himself on July 14 in 
these words: “There is no room left in the proposal for withdrawal 
or negotiation. There is no question of one more chance After all 
it is an open rebellion.”*** He warned the Japanese people: “you will 
be sadly disillusioned if you believe that you will receive a willing 
welcome from India... the offer of Free India’s willingness to let 
the Allies retain their troops in India . . . is made in order to... 


* However, it is important to note Gandhi’s claim that he had been misquoted: “the ‘famous 
words’ attributed to me are partly a distortion and partly an interpolation not to be found 
in the authentic report of the Wardha interview as published in Hartjan of 19th Jul 
1942’, He also appeared to deny that he had actually used the phrase “open rebellion,’ 
although he admitted that, at the second Round Table Conference in 1931, he had used 
“that expression Supt with the adjective non-violent’’.14 

The attention of the reader is drawn to the fact that it is particularly difficult to select 
quotations from Gandhi’s many statements during this period which can be relied upon to 
give a proper understanding of his real mind. At the same time, any account of this 
period which entirely omitted any reference to his statements would be altogether incomplete. 
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prevent you from being misled into feeling that you have but to step 
into the country that Britain has vacated.’ This attitude had already 
been expressed on June 30 by Nehru when he denounced Japanese 
claims that Japan was fighting to liberate other countries, including 
India, saying: “If we are organized, we would not be afraid of Japan 
and Germany, but would fight them to the last drop of our blood for 
the honour and prestige of our country.”?® 


On July 16, Nehru further defined the Congress demand for 
withdrawal of British power by stating that it was not limited to 
British India but that all the powers of the British Government 
with regard to the Indian States would have to be handed over to 
an Indian provisional government, adding that Congress would not 
be satished with an American guarantee of any British promise to 
grant India independence after the war.’’ On July 26'* he attacked 
a broadcast by Cripps to the United States’® as a complete misrepre- 
sentation of the position of Congress, and a few days later stated 
that his only reply to Cripps and Amery was: 


“We shall fight the British Government to the last ... I have no 
sympathy with Japan but I do not want India to share the fate of 
Burma or Malay ...I hate Dominion status. I do not want India 
to occupy the same status as Costa Rica, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Australia, or Canada. India’s status is bound to be much higher 
than these countries. I realize Mr. Gandhi’s movement is not free 
from risks, but we cannot run away from risk ... A stormy sea 
lies ahead. 1 am going to plunge into it, and I invite you to join 
me. I hope good will come out of this struggle, but even if we perish, 
on our ashes will be laid the foundation of freedom.”’'® 


On August 4 the Government of India published certain docu- 
ments,”° including the text of an original draft resolution by Gandhi 
which he had submitted to the Congress Working Committee on 
April 27 and which had been seized in a raid made by the police on 
Congress offices. This draft included certain statements which did 
not appear in the resolution passed at Wardha. For example: 


“Britain is incapable of defending India . . . Japan’s quarrel is not 
with India. She is warring against the British Empire .. . If India 
were freed, her first step would probably be to negotiate with Japan. 
The Congress is of opinion that if the British withdrew from India, 
India would be able to defend herself in the event of Japanese, or 
any aggressor, attacking India . . . [India] does not stand in need 
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of foreign military aid. India will attain her freedom through her 
nonviolent strength and will retain it likewise.” 


The method of non-co-operation was described: 


“not to put any obstacle in the way of the British forces will often 
be the only way of demonstrating our non-co-operation with the 
Japanese. Neither may we assist the British in any active manner.” 


The same documents made it clear that Gandhi’s draft had been 
opposed by Nehru, who said: “The whole background of the draft 
is one which will inevitably make the world think that we are 
passively lining up with the Axis Powers.’ But Gandhi said: 


“TI have never even in a most unguarded moment expressed the 
opinion that Japan and Germany would win the war .. . I have often 
expressed the opinion that they cannot win the war, if only Britain 
will once and for all shed her imperialism.”?? 


On August 5, only two days before the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee was due to meet in Bombay to determine its attitude towards 
the July 14 resolution, Rajagopalachari appealed to the British 
Government to make the people of India feel that they were in the 
war in their own defence: 


‘ 


‘, . . the only way to save India is to form an interim popular 
government at once. All suspicions and legalities should be scrapped 
and full power transferred to such an interim government, subject 
only to the maintenance of the present war policy and international 
relations ... What we want is a government which will be acclaimed 
and accepted by the people of India as their own government.’’® 


But in London Cripps repeated the view that a complete change 
of government in wartime was impossible, adding that the British 
Government and the Government of India could not give way to 
threats of violence, disorder and chaos and that the representatives 
of big sections of Indian opinion had expressly warned them that 
they must not do so,”* a view supported by Amery in the House of 
Commons on July 30 when he stated that order would be preserved.** 
Nehru, moving the resolution on August 7, said that the British 
Government was in full enmity with the Indian people and with 
the Indian demand for freedom: “The fact is patent to me that 
the British Government, and for certain, the Government of India, 
think the Indian National Congress to be Enemy Number One.’’5 
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On August 8 the A.I.C.C. endorsed, with only thirteen dissenting 
votes, the Working Committee’s resolution demanding British with- 
drawal from India. This resolution, which should be read at this 
point,* was obviously a carefully drafted document designed to meet 
some of the criticisms directed against the earlier (Wardha) resolu- 
tion of July 14. It came out clearly for armed (as well as non- 
violent) resistance to invasion, in co-operation with the other Allied 
powers. The declaration that all power belongs to the workers and 
the peasants was repeated, while the type of government proposed 
was a federal constitution “with the largest measure of autonomy 
for the federating units and with the residuary powers vesting in 
these units’—a proposal which came as a surprise to the Moslems, 
in view of Congress’ earlier insistence on a strong government at 
the centre. But the core of the resolution was the demand for the 
handing over of power by Great Britain to “a provisional govern- 
ment ... formed by the co-operation of the principal parties and 
groups in the country.” This, in the opinion of a British observer 
in India, meant that: 


“Britain was still expected to hand over power without any guar- 
antee that Congress and the other Indian parties could form a 
Government capable of exercising power in such a way as to preserve 
internal stability, and indeed in the face of overwhelming evidence 
that they could not. They were also to abdicate in favour of a 
Government which had not been formed, and whose policy in regard 
to the prosecution of the war could not be known until it had been 
formed.”° 


Immediately on the A.I.C.C.’s adoption of the resolution, the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council acted. By two specially issued Defence 
of India rules, it restricted publication of factual news relating to 
the Congress’ mass movement to that obtained from Government or 
certain other specified sourcesf and also gave provincial governments 
power to deal with local authorities if the latter should act in a 
manner deemed prejudicial to defence or public order. The Govern- 
ment issued a statement claiming it had knowledge of preparations 
by the Congress Party for unlawful and violent action aimed at the 
disruption of communications and other forms of material and moral 
sabotage. This statement took complete issue with the Congress 
resolution on the ground that it was “wholly incompatible with their 


* See Appendix XVII. 
t These restrictions were withdrawn on August 28. 
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responsibilities to the people of India, and their obligations to the 
Allies’; that the Congress leaders were deficient in a sense of 
responsibility or an awareness of the realities of the situation; that 
a stable provisional government could not be effectively formed 
immediately on the withdrawal of British rule; that acceptance of 
the resolution would involve betrayal of the Allies, especially of 
Russia and China; and finally that they could not accept the claim 
of Congress to speak for India as a whole.”” 


On August 9, Gandhi, Nehru and Azad, all other members of the 
Working Committee and many other Congress leaders were arrested, 
following on a declaration that the A.I.C.C. and the provincial 
Congress Committees were unlawful associations. A message broad- 
cast by the Secretary of State from London to America on the same 
day told the world of the measures taken, saying that: 


“What they [the Government of India] have in fact done is to dis- 
connect Mr. Gandhi and his confederates, to cut out the fuse leading 
from the arch-saboteurs to all the inflammable and explosive material 
which they hoped to set alight all over India.’’’ 


One fact of importance should not be overlooked. Immediately 
after the passage of the August 8 resolution Gandhi said: “Our 
struggle is now to start [sic]. But before launching the movement, 
I will address a letter to the Viceroy and wait for his reply’.?” 
A few days after his arrest, Gandhi took issue with the Viceroy on 
this point: 


“The Government of India should have waited at least till the time 
I inaugurated mass action. J] had publicly stated that I fully contem- 
plated sending you a letter before taking concrete action... The 
precipitate action of the Government leads one to think that they were 
afraid that the extreme caution and gradualness with which the Con- 
gress was moving towards direct action might make world opinion 
veer round to the Congress ... They should surely have waited for 
an authentic report of my speeches on Friday and on Saturday night 
after the passing of the resolution ... You would have found in 
them that I would not hastily begin action.”?75 


Jinnah immediately appealed to Moslems to hold aloof from the 
Congress movement, later described on August 20 by a Moslem 
League Working Committee resolution as “a Hindu body with a 
miscroscopic following of other communities.” The president of the 
Hindu Mahasabha appealed to Hindus neither to give active support, 
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nor to take up a hostile attitude, to the Congress action until the 
Mahasabha had given the situation further consideration, while their 
Working Committee, on August 31, referring to the “policy of 
callous indifference to India’s national aspirations,” warned Great 
Britain that they might have to adopt policies which would demon- 
strate “that India as a self-respecting nation can no longer be 
suppressed.” Rajagopalachari, in spite of his criticism of Congress 
policy, urged “a calm examination by British statesmen of the Con- 
gress position,” but isolated from their declaration of civil disobedi- 
ence, pointing out that the August 8 ReSolution contemplated the 
fullest co-operation in armed resistance against the Axis, provided 
the transfer of power took place by agreement on the basis of 
independence. 


After the arrest of Congress leaders on August 9, disorders 
occurred first in Bombay and a few days later in certain other cities, 
especially in the eastern part of the United Provinces, in Bihar and 
in northern Madras. These disturbances were at their height during 
August and through September, by the end of which month the 
worst of the outbreak was over, although sporadic disorders con- 
tinued for some considerable time longer. In Sind, the North-West 
Frontier Province and the Punjab, disturbances were relatively 
negligible. 

The Home Member (Sir Reginald Maxwell) stated at a special 
September meeting of the central Legislature that the extent of the 
damage in Bihar and the eastern United Provinces had been greater 
than generally realized; and it appears to be a fact that for a time 
the communications of the army on the Assam and Bengal frontiers 
had been almost completely interrupted. He claimed that there was 
evidence that the saboteurs had obviously had technical knowledge 
and had attacked strategically important railways in Bihar; that the 
movement was not popular, but had been engineered, and that 
Congress leaders were undoubtedly responsible.?* The Government 
stated that up to September 22* there had been 721 persons killed 
and 1,219 injured, 258 railway stations had been destroyed, out of 
550 post offices attacked 50 had been destroyed and over 200 seriousl 
damaged, -and 210 government buildings (police stations, etc.) 
attacked or destroyed. It was denied that excessive force had been 
used by police or troops, and it was stated that throughout the period 


+ But see below, P. 247, 274. Letter from M. K. Gandhi to the Viceroy dated January 29, 1943. 
Also statement by Non-Party Leaders’ Conference on February 20, 1943. See pp. 278-9 below. 


*In February, 1943, the Secretary of State gave casualty figures for the period August 9 to 
November 30, 1942, as 1,028 killed and 3,215 wounded.29 
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of disturbances government employees, whether in the police or in 
the civil service, continued with negligible exceptions to carry out 
their duties.°° The Law Member (Sir Sultan Ahmed) claimed that 
two significant features were that the disturbances had been most 
violent in those provinces where Congress ministries had previously 
been in office, and that in no case had Moslem life or property been 
attacked. ‘The whole objective was to paralyze the Administration 
and thereby to paralyze the war efforts.”’*? 


Meanwhile Churchill, speaking in the House of Commons on 
September 10, claimed that the Congress Party 


“does not represent all India. It does not represent the majority of 
the people of India. It does not even represent the Hindu masses. 
It is a political organization built around a party machine and sus- 
tained by certain manufacturing and financial interests. Outside that 
party and fundamentally opposed to it are the 90,000,000 Moslems 
... the 50,000,000 Depressed Classes . . . and the 95,000,000 subjects 
of the Princes of India with whom we are bound by treaties [with- 
out mentioning large numbers of Hindus, Sikhs and Christians. ] 
It is fortunate, indeed, that the Congress Party has no influence 
whatever with the martial races, on whom the defence of India apart 
from British forces largely depends. Many of these are divided by 
unbridgeable religious gulfs from the Hindu Congress, and would 
never consent to be ruled by them. Nor shall they ever be against 
their will so subjugated.”*®? 


This characteristically vehement and somewhat exaggerated contri- 
bution by the British Prime Minister provoked immediate criticism 
in both Great Britain and India. Sapru and Jayakar promptly 
pointed out that it was entirely inconsistent for the Prime Minister 
to attempt to belittle the importance of the Congress Party when 
Cripps, during his mission, had gone out of his way to make clear, 
especially to the lesser groups, that “the Congress and the Moslem 
League alone mattered for the purposes of the settlement.” They 
deplored the Government’s “bankruptcy of policy,” pointing out 
that 


“the whole of India cannot be treated as a body of rebels actual or 
incipient. The essential problem of statesmanship is not to deal only 
with loyalists true or fancied, but to win over those who are ‘rebels’, 
before a large-scale resort is had to force. British history in Ireland, 
Canada, and other parts 1s replete with instances in which Govern- 
ment have negotiated with ‘rebels’ and successfully won them over.” 
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They then recalled a remark once made by a former Viceroy to a 
British official who had made some uncomplimentary comments about 
a member of the Congress Party (C. R. Das) at that time in prison: 
“remember His Majesty’s prisoners to-day may be His Majesty’s 
Ministers to-morrow and His Majesty’s Ministers to-day may be His 
Majesty’s prisoners to-morrow.’** Jinnah, for his part, expressed 
resentment that Churchill’s only reference to the Moslem League 
was the statement that they were opposed to Congress: “Is this an 
indication that there is any desire to seek our co-operation?” and 
objected very strongly that 


“the British policy still continues to be this, that while protesting 
and emphasizing that the Congress attitude is an impossible one, 
nevertheless nothing can be done unless you bring the Congress 
along with you.’’** 


In Great Britain, two sections of opinion developed. One wel- 
comed unreservedly the strong stand taken by the Government and 
so vehemently stated by Churchill, holding the view that the next 
step was entirely the responsibility of Indians. The other, while 
not disposed to quarrel with Churchill’s condemnation of the 
Congress Party’s action, were critical of the abrupt manner in which 
he appeared to have closed the door to any resumption of negoti- 
ations, pointing out that no permanent settlement could be reached 
which ignored Congress. This latter point was stressed by such 
influential papers as The Manchester Guardian and The Times: 


“though no settlement could possibly be reached by taking account 
of Congress opinion alone, it is equally true that no settlement can 
be made which ignores it.’*° 


Another journal described Churchill’s statement as marked by “confi- 
dent intransigence . . . his approach still smacks of his oppositional 
phase,” and commented that the Prime Minister’s failure to point out 
that all parties rejected the Cripps proposals robbed his statement 
of perspective.®* In the House of Commons critical comment 
regarded the speech as “somewhat provocative” and as giving the 
feeling “that we were almost back to pre-war party days,”*’ while 
a month later Sir George Schuster, commenting on the Govern- 
ment’s handling of the whole Indian question, stated: 


“It has been a record of failure to give inspiring leadership or to rise 
to the needs of the occasion. The British leaders connected with this 
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failure cannot now create the atmosphere which is needed . . . the 
old ritual and stiff-necked officialism are out of date. In the live 
field of politics it is Indian ministers that should hold the platform.’’** 


The question of the responsibility of Congress, and especially 
Gandhi, for the disturbances which occurred after August 8, 1942, 
became a matter of dispute which has continued down to the present 
time. The Government of India presented detailed arguments 
supported by documents setting forth the view that Congress leaders, 
and Gandhi in particular, were completely responsible. Hindu 
leaders not associated with Congress have expressed repeated 
dissatisfaction with what they regarded as the extensive claims made 
by the Government of India and have called, but without success, 
for an impartial tribunal to examine the evidence. Independent 
critics, including both British and Indians, have offered their varying 
comment in abundance. The subject was argued in many letters 
containing many thousands of words which passed between Gandhi 
and the Government, commencing in August 1942 and continuing 
at intervals through 1943 and 1944.8 The claim that Congress, and 
especially Gandhi, by the passage of the August resolution were 
responsible for what subsequently occurred, and Gandhi’s equally 
resolute denial of his or Congress’ responsibility, together with the 
Government’s insistence that no progress was possible until this 
resolution was withdrawn by its authors, have played a vital part 
in the deadlock that has continued since 1942. For this reason, 
something must be said concerning this dispute, although no attempt 
can be made to analyze the great mass of letters and documents 
involved or the many points of view put forward at one time or 
another. 

Immediately after his arrest Gandhi had written the Viceroy, 
taking issue with the Government’s “precipitate action” in arresting 
Congress leaders. Then, on January 29, 1943, Gandhi wrote to the 
Viceroy, announcing his intention to undertake a twenty-one-day 
fast, in accordance with “the law prescribed for Satyagrahis,” but 
a willingness to refrain from this if the Viceroy could “convince me 
of my error or errors.”’ In subsequent letters the Viceroy and Gandhi 
argued the issue without reaching any point of agreement on either 
side. 

The Viceroy’s view (January 25, 1943) was simply that the 
Congress Party and Gandhi, “its authorized and fully empowered 
spokesman at the time of the decision of last August,” were respon- 
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sible “for the sad campaign of violence and crime, and revolutionary 
activity which has done so much harm, and so much injury to India’s 
credit, since last August.” Gandhi's reply (January 29) was to point 
out that the violence only broke out 


“_.. after the wholesale arrest of principal Congress workers. Was 
not the drastic and unwarranted action of the Government respon- 
sible for the reported violence? ... you throw in my face the facts 
of murders by persons reputed to be Congressmen. I see the fact of 
the murders as clearly, I hope, as you do. My answer is that the 
Government goaded the people to the point of madness. They started 
leonine violence in the shape of the arrests already referred to. That 
violence is not any the less so, because it is organized on a scale so 
gigantic that it displaces the Mosaic Law of tooth for tooth by that 
of ten thousand for one... I cannot interpret in any other manner 
the repressive measures of the all-powerful Government of India.” 


Two subsequent letters did nothing to overcome the difference of 
view, They included the reiteration of Gandhi’s claim (February 
7), in answer to the Viceroy’s earlier statement that civil disobedience 
cannot be “recognized as being in any circumstances legitimate,” that 
the Irwin-Gandhi Pact of March 5, 1931,* had implicitly conceded 
the principle of civil disobedience, an interpretation which, however, 
the Viceroy wholly denied (February 5). He condemned “the use 
of a fast for political purposes as a form of political blackmail 
(himsa) for which there can be no moral justification” and con- 
cluded by expressing inability to accept Gandhi’s denial of respon- 
sibility. 

On February 22, 1943, the Government published an eighty-six 
page booklet*® in which it set forth, by elaborate presentation of 
arguments supported by documentary material, the view that Con- 
gress leaders, and especially Gandhi, had been completely responsible 
for the disorders of the previous months. British comment on this 
document, whether in India or Great Britain, seems on the whole 
to have accepted the evidence offered of Congress’ responsibility as 
conclusive, although The Times regretted “an ill-judged eagerness 
to score debating points.”** The Round Table, a moderate British 
journal, considered that, while the evidence it contained was “over- 
whelming,” its contentious style and the attempt it made to prove 
too much merely resulted in the booklet failing to have the effect 
it otherwise might have had: 


* See above, p. 196. 


“It tries, in effect, to identify the Congress with Mr. Gandhi, the 
non-violent Mahatma with the essentially violent rebellion of last 
August, and the deliberate plotting of sabotage and violence, which 
could only help the enemy, with the Congress as a whole. The truth is 
much more complex. The Congress has several wings, from the pacifist 
to the militant revolutionary, from the surreptitiously pro-Japanese 
to the passionately pro-Chinese, from those who would have 
accepted the Cripps Offer to those who saw in it the temptation 
of the devil. It was because the Congress was so divided, and was 
aware of its own division, that it delivered itself over once more to 
the dictatorship of Mr. Gandhi, who turned to account the one 
common characteristic of all its wings—an acute sense of frustra- 
tion after Sir Stafford Cripps’ visit—to unify the Congress under a 
revolutionary banner. We may be sure that he accepted rather than 
devised the violent measures which this scheme required. His utter- 
ances on the point are not so much expressions of his own beliefs as 
glosses on the beliefs of others to give them the semblance of coher- 
ence with his own. The pacifist in him submitted to the anarchist ; 
the anti-Axis wing of the Congress, who put the defence of India 
first, submitted their wills to those who put first the mirage of 
independence at any price.”*? 


On July 15, 1943, Gandhi sent to the Government a seventy-eight- 
page statement,* in which he made an elaborate reply to the Govern- 
ment’s White Paper. In the first thirty-eight pages he criticizes 
the Government booklet almost sentence by sentence. The remaining 
forty pages consist of appendices containing copious extracts from 
Gandhi’s writings in Hariyan during the period from May 1942 
onwards, and also extracts from speeches by Nehru, Azad and other 
Congress leaders at the A.I.C.C. meeting at Bombay in August 1942. 
Gandhi claimed that Government had torn statements from their 
context and thus had distorted their meaning. He also quoted a 
complaint by Nehru relating to the use by the Government of certain 
documents in a raid and then used in the booklet: Nehru contended 
that this material had been based on brief, disjointed notes by a 
secretary, not revised by the speakers, and which therefore were a 
record which was “unsatisfactory and incomplete and hence often 
incorrect.’’*4 

Gandhi’s statement is not readily susceptible to brief analysis or 
quotation. The arguments used in later correspondence with Wavell 
in early 1944+ are also used here, though in far more elaborate form. 


* This was only published by the Government of India in June, 1944, along with all the 
political letters written by Gandhi from August, 1942, onwards, under the title Corres- 
pondence with Mr. Gandhi, August, 1942—April, 1944. 


+t See below, pp. 273-6. 
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The statement is worth reading, as are all Gandhi’s letters of this 
period, as illustrations of his method of argument, which drew from 
the Government the comment that they were 


‘not disposed to follow you into the various verbal points that you 
have raised. They do not deny that owing to your habit of reinter- 
preting your own statements to suit the purposes of the moment it 
is easy for you to quote passages from your utterances or writings 
which are in apparent contradiction to any view attributed to you 
... you still seek to cast on the Government the responsibility for 
the disturbances for reasons which they can only regard as trivial... 
those disturbances were the natural and predictable consequence of 
your declaration of an ‘open rebellion’ and the propaganda which 
preceded it.’’*5 


This attitude was echoed in a comment by a British journal: 


“He has found a philosophy which is proof against outside objection, 
which can be made to accommodate any apparent contradiction and 
minor inconsistency and which, like other dogmatic systems, can be 
said not to have failed because it has never been fully tried.”*¢ 


The opinion of a distinguished Indian, at one time Law Member of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, not associated with Congress, and 
known for the moderation of his views, was: 


“That there were certain Congressmen who took part in the disturb- 
ances I have no doubt. I am not prepared to draw the inference 
from this that the Congress as a body either inspired this active 
rebellion or could be legally responsible for it. These are facts which 
require to be investigated by an independent tribunal. I am not 
prepared to accept the verdict of the Government any more than the 


contention of any Congressman that no Congressmen took part in 
are 


THE BENGAL FAMINE 


Before continuing the discussion of political developments subse- 
quent to the events of August 1942, some account must be given of 
the Bengal famine. It 1s beyond the scope of this book to describe 
in detail the long and somewhat intricate series of events associated 
with the wartime development of the food problem in India and its 
culmination during the latter months of 1943 in the disastrous Bengal 
famine, as well as in acute difficulties in other parts of India, chiefly 
Cochin, Travancore and certain parts of the Deccan. But any 
account of Indian politics during this period would be incomplete 
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if it failed to give some account of these developments, both because 
of the controversy which arose and has continued over the question 
of responsibility, because of the light thrown on the problem of 
political relations in India, especially as between the centre and the 
provinces and especially under existing constitutional arrangements, 
and because the circumstances of the famine served to focus attention 
on the state of precarious economic balance which prevails in India. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that the account which follows 
is only a brief and in some respects incomplete account of a complex 
situation regarding which a very great deal more needs to be known 
or stated, if any sound judgment on the various issues involved 
is to be made. 

Problems relating to price control and supply had received, as in 
other countries, the attention of the Government of India since the 
outbreak of war. The constitutional position was that the provinces 
(including those operating under Governor’s rule in terms of Section 
93 of the Act of 1935) were autonomous units responsible in all 
matters relating to agriculture, production of foods grains and so 
forth, and were, moreover, in control of the administrative machinery 
required for executing any common programme that might be pro- 
posed or adopted. Similarly, the Indian States acted as entirely 
independent units. The Government of India had, however, been 
granted at the outset of the war exceptional powers* to intervene 
in provincial affairs to any extent it deemed necessary. But, for 
various reasons, it had in fact shown itself most reluctant to use 
these powers, at any rate in relation to economic matters. In conse- 
quence, Government attempted to deal with problems of monetary 
inflation and supply, such as the problem presented by food, by a 
series of six Price Control Conferences between October 1939 and 
September 1942, the attempt being made through these Conferences 
to reach agreement between the centre and the provinces as to the 
facts of the problem and the measures to be taken to deal with it. 


From the point of view of food supply, India consists of surplus 
areas: the Punjab, Central Provinces, Sind, Orissa, and United 
Provinces; and deficit areas: chiefly Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 
Bihar.f The Punjab usually has available a substantial surplus of 
wheat, and high wheat prices constitute an important interest and 
objective for both the landlords and cultivators. Bengal, on the 
other hand, has a precariously balanced food economy. Rice is the 


* See above, p. 200. 
t These areas include certain States geographically lying within these provinces. 
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important food crop of the province, as well as the customary food 
of the Bengali. The substitution of wheat for rice involves different 
methods of preparation with which the Bengali is unfamiliar, and 
this prevents him from obtaining full nutritional value. The average 
holding of land is small, even by Indian standards; the cultivator 
grows primarily for his own needs, and the population includes an 
important proportion of landless labourers and poor professional 
middle classes. Weather, flood and other special conditions (such 
as the Bengal cyclone of October 1942) can, of course, greatly 
affect the extent to which particular areas of India are in short or 
long supply of essential food requirements, while the existence of 
industrialized areas in certain provinces can also present special 
problems. Bengal ordinarily had a net import of rice of about 
135,000 tons (against a normal Bengal crop of about 8 million 
tons), while the States of Travancore and Cochin ordinarily obtained 
about 60 per cent of their rice requirements from Burma. 


The following tables*’ present certain significant facts relating to 
the Indian food supply situation in recent years. 


TABLE If 


Net Amounts of the Principal Food Grains Available for 
All-India Consumption 


(i.e., production plus net imports or minus net exports; in thousands of tons) 


Aggregate Net Total 

Yield of Import(+) Available 

Fiscal Crops Imports Exports or or 
year (Crop year) Export(—) ‘Consumption 

1938-39 0.0... 49,584 1,872 828 + 1,044 50,628 
1940-41 ............ 50,173 1,549 556 + 993 51,166 
1941-42 oo... 51,817 1,202 771 + 431 52,248 
1942-43 ow. 53,928 18 379 — 361 53,567 


TABLE IIt 


Composition of the Net Imports or Exports Shown in the Preceding Table 
(in thousands of tons) 
Other Grains Net 


Fiscal Rice and Wheat and includ. Pulse Imports(+) 
year Paddy Wheat Products and Flour or Exports(—) 
1938-39 ou.eeeseeseoee +1,253 —195 —14 +1,044 
1940-41 uw +1,097 —121 +17 + 993 
1941-42 oun. eeeeeeeeee + 723 —260 —32 + 43) 
1942-43 oun. am Z99 = 26 —76 — 361 


+ It should be noted that in these tables, as well as in discussions of Indian food problems, 
the term “export” or “import” sometimes refers to movements of grain out of or into 
India and at other times to movements out of or into areas within India. 
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TABLE IIIft 
Normal Food Grains* Supply Position of the Indian Provinces 
(Annual averages of the three years ending 1940-41; in thousands of tons) 


Import(+) 
Production or Export(—) Total Supply 

Surplus provinces 

Punjab. 5,127 —754 4,373 

Central Provinces 3,463 —234 3,229 

Sind 1,082 —210 872 

Orissa 1,388 —182 1,206 

United Provinces 7,504 — 69 7,435 
Deficit provinces 

Madras 6,598 +848 7,446 

Bombay 4,667 +764 5,431 

Bengal 7,484 +517 8,001 

Bihar 3,541 +275 3,816 

Delhi Administration 36 + 76 112 

North-West Frontier Prov. 315 + 38 353 

Assam 1,748 + 14 1,762 


* Je, rice, wheat, millets and gram 
+ See footnote, p 251 


During 1942 the food situation became increasingly difficult. Local 
shortages began to appear, and by the end of the year it seems that 
most industrial areas were suffering from an acute shortage of food 
grains. Price control had already been introduced for sugar and 
wheat but not for other food grains, partly because, in the case of 
rice, the lack of any organized wholesale market presented technical 
diffculties. Rumour and speculative activity went hand in hand, 
while it seems fair to say that, in general, government, whether 
central or provincial, were reluctant to take drastic measures which 
interfered greatly with the existing laissez faire methods and organ- 
ization of production and distribution. It has been a debated question 
how far this reluctance was due to ideological prejudices against any 
great extension of government control,f how far toa realistic appreci- 
ation of certain difficulties and peculiarities inherent in India’s social 
and economic structure, or how far, again, to a simple failure to 
appreciate the gravity of the problem which was developing, 
especially during 1942. 


At any rate, towards the end of 1942, the Government announced 
the creation of a Food Department§ (November 13), and the summon- 


t “The Indian members of the Government of India are mostly men with very conservative 
views on the subject of government interference in private enterprise ’’48 

§ The Food Department was placed under the Commerce Department, so that the Commerce 
Member, N Sarker, also became Food Member Sarker resigned on February 17, 1943 
(see below, p 278) and the vacancy thus created was not filled unti] May 2, 1943, respons: 
bility for the department during this period being left in the hands of the Secretary 
Mayor General E Wood 49 
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ing of the First Food Conference (December 14-15). Efforts made 
earlier in August to obtain from provinces and States estimates of 
future production, surpluses and deficits had elicited virtually no 
response and the conferences therefore had to rely on other estimates 
prepared at the centre. The position taken by the Bengal Govern- 
ment at this conference is interesting in the light of subsequent 
events: 


“We do not require for the next few months any rice even though 
we are in deficit ... We know rice is enough for us. We do require 
some wheat from outside. We do not want to be fixed to a policy. 
We shall act as we may decide.{ 


In general, the provinces tended to continue their opposition to 
any fixing of prices, to demand that any government purchasing 
operations should remain solely under the control of the individual 
producing provinces and that the central Government’s sole respon- 
sibility should be the movement of grains from surplus to deficit 
provinces. On the question of price control, Bengal said: 


“We have regarded the whole matter as so academic that we have 
not attempted to make any calculations. In the case of rice it is of 
little importance, so long as we are allowed to look after our own 
interests.” 


The Punjab presented a particular problem. The key people were 
its wheat growers and they did not see why they should give up 
their wheat at a controlled, and therefore low, price while those 
who produced other types of grain in the Punjab or elsewhere were 
free to obtain what price they could. Further, an attempt to override 
the Punjab Government whose policy would have been supported 
by the whole Punjab countryside would not, it was claimed, neces- 
sarily be effective in bringing out the wheat. 


The Government had first proposed to the conference 


“the setting up of a purchasing organization, an organization of 
merchants buying on behalf of the Central Government on a com- 


t The account given in these pages is in part based on a review of the food situation made 
in the central Legislative Assembly on August 9, 1943, by Sir Azizul Huque, and subse- 
quently published along with other supporting information in Cmd. 6479, Food Situation 
1943. This White Paper, of course, presents the Government of India’s point of view. 
Quotations, unless otherwise indicated, are taken from this source. 

It should be noted that Sir A. Huque had only taken charge of the Food Department on 
May 2, 1943; he was also simultaneously Member for Commerce, and from June for 
Industries and Civil Supplies. On August 10, Sir J. P. Srivastava, then Civil Defence 
Member (a post of lessening responsibility), was appointed Food Member. Only on 
September 7, 1943, did the Food Department become the full-time responsibility of a mem- 
ber of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
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mission basis as the best means of effective purchases on a large 
scale ;” 


but came round to the view that 


“As the primary responsibility for the food problem was on the 
provinces, it was not possible for the Government of India to go 
against the consensus of opinion at the Conference, and impose its 
own purchasing organization upon unwilling provinces.” 


The price of wheat was then decontrolled with the immediate result 
that the price rose from around Rs. 5 per maund (about 40 Ibs.) 
to Rs. 12. 

A second Food Conference, held on February 25 and 26, 1943, 
showed the same failure to agree on essential matters or to follow 
up its discussions with effective action, the provinces even failing 
to supply the central Government with important promised inform- 
ation. Subsequently, on April 15, the Government appointed six 
Regional Food Commissioners to assist State and provincial govern- 
ments in developing the machinery for handling the food problem. 

At the beginning of 1943, according to the Food Member, the 
all-India food position appearéd normal, with a prospect for surplus 
in most grains, that for wheat being estimated at 1 million tons at 
least. But the latest rice crop had been adversely affected by weather 
and flood conditions with the result, amongst other things, that 
Bengal was short some 1.5 million tons by comparison with the 
normal average. In the Government’s opinion, the crisis only devel- 
oped during these early months of 1943: 


“Taken all together—rice, wheat, maize and millets—the all-India 
food position at the beginning of the year was nothing exceptional 
[but] within a few months, the food position took a turn almost 
unparalleled in the history of India.” 


The Food Member claimed that, from the decisions reached at the 
Second Food Conference, 


“we should have received during April, May and June about 
1,450,000 tons of various kinds of foodgrains from the surplus 
provinces. We could obtain just about 570,000 tons for distribution 
to deficit provinces and states.” 


He went on to say that the crisis thus produced, especially in Bengal, 
led the Government to decide on a policy of 
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“|. . introducing free trade* in the Eastern Zone as the only means 
of getting a flow of foodgrains into the deficit areas. This was done 
and for the time being a grave crisis was thereby averted. If free 
trade had full play, it would have had a permanent effect not only 
in bringing supplies to the deficit areas but also in bringing down 
the price levels of the whole of Eastern Region, even though there 
would have been some temporary rise for a time till the market 
found its equilibrium. But as soon as free trade was declared in the 
Eastern Zone, obstructions of every kind were placed in its way... 
Thus free trade did not function.” 


In the face of this situation, the Third Food Conference met on 
July 5, 1943, expressed itself definitely against any form of “free 
trade” (across provincial borders), discussed food rationing, but 
otherwise reverted as from August 1 to the earlier Basic Plan 
(originally outlined in January 1943). Said the Food Member 
on August 9, 1943: “The Government of India accepted the recom- 
mendations of the Conference; there was hardly any time to evolve 
any other policy.” Meanwhile the export of rice from India was 
completely banned.t At this point, railway transport difficulties of 
various sorts developed, partly due to the fact that the railways 
needed for moving food into Bengal were those already congested 
with the transport of wartime industrial material as well as supplies 
for the armies at the front. Then, just when this problem appeared 
close to a solution, a vital railway bridge was destroyed by a flood; 
and then, when resort was had to some all too scarce shipping, “the 
ships developed engine troubles and are now [August 9, 1943] under 
repairs.” 

This was the situation just when the food position in Bengal was 
reaching the critical famine stage. The central Government had, in 
short, failed to bring about the discovery, procurement and delivery 
of food from the surplus areas to the deficit areas in greatest need, 
while the provincial governments and States had in large measure 
shown unwillingness to give the necessary co-operation. The 
Government claimed that, in addition to and underlying the difficul- 
* Under Defence of India Rule 81, sub-rule 2(a), powers had been conferred on provinces to 

place restrictions on the movement, distribution and acquisition of, e.g., food grains. On 
May 17, 1943, these powers were withdrawn from the governments of Aiea Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa and vested in the Regional Food Commissioner, Eastern Region. he term 
“free trade” refers to this withdrawal of powers. When the Third Food Conference 
decided to_abandon ‘“‘free trade,” these powers were restored with effect from August 16, 


1943.50 he “obstructions” referred to came from provincial governments, e¢.g., Bihar 
and Orissa, which were in a position to export rice to Bengal.51 


t Exports of food grains from India have never been large. The percentage of exports to 
total production for rice in 1938-39 and 1941-42 was 1.2 and 1.3 per cent respectively; for 
wheat 2.8 and 1.8 per cent respectively.52 
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ties presented by the relations of the centre to the provinces and 
States were the fundamental facts of Indian agriculture: 


“The Indian peasant is not a farmer in any sense of the term. He 
grows food crops, retains what he needs for his own consumption 
and sells only the surplus. The marketable surplus is thus made up 
of the small margins of millions of small peasant growers. 

“In the past, he had often to sell his own food crops by the 
compelling necessity of meeting his money obligations and essential 
needs. With low agricultural prices, he had often to sell a share of 
even his bare subsistence needs. With not enough to eat, he had often 
to under-feed himself to meet his fixed liabilities. Today, with high 
agricultural prices he is able to meet his monetary liabilities by selling 
only a very small quantity of his foodgrains and sometimes by only 
selling his subsidiary products. 

“The growers, the fifty million of small farmers, on the other 
hand, have no incentive, urge or necessity to-day to sell their grains 
in the absence of consumer goods. The general inflationary position 
has also visibly affected the market. Not one of these elements by 
itself is entirely responsible for the food problem of to-day. But all 
of these combined have their influence on the food problem. 

‘“. . . new consumer classes have been created under the stress of 
war conditions [which] have increased beyond measure the class 
of wage-earners with wages much higher than the pre-war level, 
bringing in new elements in the economy of India. Higher wages are 
invariably first reflected in their effects on the primary needs of 
food and clothing. 

“Superimposed on all these lies an undercurrent of apprehension 
about the future economy of India resulting in all consumers trying 
to keep some stock of foodgrains from fear of future shortage. 

“... It is not possible within a period of few weeks or even a few 
months to neutralize the effects of all the factors or set up any 
effective machinery to deal with these problems fully.” 


The Food Member then asked: “Did we realize within ourselves 
that the very basis of our economy is so made that it is hardly 
enough to meet our minimum needs, and certainly lacks the strength 
to stand the pressure of any abnormal circumstances or conditions 
of strain?” and pointing out that “the whole economy of India in the 
past was on the basis of India as one economic unit,” blamed the 
“spirit of economic nationalism .. . carried to such extremes as to 
exclude and prevent fullest inter-provincial co-operation in times of 
food shortage.” 
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The Third Food Conference had established a Food Grains Policy 
Committee,* whose report summed up the situation in the following 
terms : 


“The food crisis has been accentuated on the Supply Side, (i) by 
the fact that certain normally deficit areas (Bombay and Malabar 
Coast) have been deprived of a disproportionately large part of their 
normal supplies by the cutting off of Burma imports, (11) by the 
reduction of normal supplies (and the destruction of stocks) in the 
normally surplus districts of Bengal due to the cyclone of October, 
1942, and by the widespread disease in the Aman paddy crop of 
Western Bengal. It has been accentuated on the Demand Side, by 
(1) the combination of an adverse supply situation in Bengal with 
an adverse psychological situation due to proximity to the War Zone, 
(ii) a diminution in the relative magnitude of the marketable surplus 
through increased holding and/or increased consumption by the culti- 
vator who in the depression period was probably eating less than 
was requisite for full efficiency, which reacts with disproportionate 
effect upon the urban consumers as a whole, (ii1) probably some 
increase in per capita consumption by those in receipt, for the first 
time, of higher money incomes, (iv) a decline in the absolute size 
of the rice carry-over, (v) some withholding from sale of available 
stocks for “investment” and “black market” reasons, (vi) an 
increased demand, which could not always be satisfied and therefore 
exerted an altogether disproportionate influence on prices, for 
personal and family ‘security’ reasons.” 


The report emphasized that 


‘.. very small changes per head of the population can easily result 
in very large changes in the aggregate .. . the accumulative effect of 
a number of factors, all working in the same direction . . . has pro- 
duced the present crisis . . . the significance of imports has been 
underestimated .. . totally disproportionate changes in the price of 
foodstuffs . . . accompany changes in the supply of foodstuffs.” 


The remedial measures proposed involved increasing available 
supplies ; better procurement machinery; more equitable distribution 
by the extension of rationing; the adoption in principle of price 
control; and improved relations between the centre and the prov- 
inces; the point being strongly emphasized that all these measures 
were intimately interrelated. Amongst various other recommenda- 
tions the report urged the Government somehow or other to obtain 


*The chairman of this committee was Sir Theodore Gregory, Economic Adviser to the 
Government of India. The report was made in September, 1943. 
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imports of 1.5 million tons of food grains within a year followed 
by 1 million tons per annum in subsequent years, the purpose of 
the additional half million being to create a Central Food Grains 
Reserve which would put the Government in a position to. carry out 
its policies of price control and procurement. The report also 
rejected the principles of unlimited free trading in food grains and 
the alternative principle of a central government food grains 
monopoly, the latter on the grounds that India, at the height of the 
crisis, would not have the time to create the organization involved. 
It was further pointed out that 


“The problem of procurement is . . . intimately linked up with the 
problem of increasing the supply of the goods which the cultivator 
needs. Every effort must therefore be made to increase the supply 
of such goods, and the problem should rank next to the problem of 
munitions supply.” 


The report discussed technical aspects of the problem in consider- 
able detail; recommended a reorganization of the machinery of 
administration, involving the creation of a Food Board to secure 
co-ordination; and finally recommended that the centre must have 
“the last word” regarding: 


(a) Price-changes, (b) allocations of supplies, (c) the management 
of the Central Food Grains Reserve, (d) any conditions laid down 
for rescue or special assistance operations, and (e) details of admin- 
istration.” 


The Fourth Food Conference met on October 13, 1943, to consider 
this report and took decisions relating to a further Basic Plan for 
the distribution of surpluses; procurement; price control; and urban 
rationing. These decisions, while by no means fully implementing 
the report, so far as they went followed its recommendations.*® 


Meanwhile, by early September, enough food had reached Bengal 
to alleviate the situation in the Calcutta industrial area. But the 
condition of the country districts remained as bad as ever, until the 
energetic use of army transport—ordered by Lord Wavell almost 
immediately on his arrival as Viceroy—eventually brought improve- 
ment. However, there was delay in this improvement reaching out 
to the remoter districts while, as already mentioned, the fact that the 
food supplied consisted of grains other than rice meant that full food 
value was not obtained by the Bengali largely unused to preparing 
anything but rice. 
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In spite of efforts at control, prices of rice in Bengal soared from 
a normal of Rs. 3 to 4 per maund (wholesale) to around Rs. 35. 
There was incalculable and appalling distress both in Calcutta and 
the country districts. Official statements later took the view that 
some 689,000 lives were lost as a direct result of famine.** But 
this official figure of “recorded” deaths has been sharply challenged, 
one estimate placing the deaths directly due to famine at around 
2 million.* 


But neither figure takes into account the continuing serious effects 
of near starvation amongst far greater numbers of the surviving 
population. These effects include increased mortality from ordin- 
arily current diseases as well as from epidemics, wholly or in part 
traceable to famine conditions. It has been claimed that out of 
75 million people in Bengal and Bihar, 20 million in 1944 were 
suffering from epidemics.®® It was estimated in July 1944 that 
some 3.5 million artisans and labourers would have to be completely 
dependent on Government for physical and economic rehabilitation."® 


By the summer of 1944 some stability and order had been brought 
into the food situation, but no more than a precarious stability. The 
surplus provinces were not able to bring forward as much as the 
deficit provinces required. The Punjab’s wheat crop was poor and 
its procurement system not too well organized. The British Govern- 
ment found itself unable to arrange for shipping which would enable 
India to receive more than 1 million out of the 1.5 millions tons of 
wheat which the Food Grains Policy Committee Report had urged 
as essential in the first year. This meant that all imported wheat 
had to be used for current consumption, leaving none available to 
build up a central reserve of food grains. 


Meanwhile, rationing of a sort had been gradually put into force 
during the previous months in 460 towns and cities with a total 
population of 42 million.5’ Rationing had also been introduced in 
the rural areas of Bengal and elsewhere.5® The Government of 
India had assumed responsibility for feeding Calcutta’s population 
during 1944, but this arrangement was not renewed for 1945. 
Bombay, a particularly serious deficit area, had at an early date 
introduced vigorous controls, including rationing in Bombay City. 
Madras had from the outset handled its local situation with efficiency, 
* The question of the correctness of the official figure of 689,000, originally put out by the 

Directorate of Public Health in Bengal, as compared with other higher estimates became 


a subject of sharp dispute. See, for instance, The Times (London), April 22, 26, 27, 28, 
May 2, 4, 8, 16, 23, 26, 1944. 
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and the same can be said of Travancore and Cochin which, after 
Bengal, had been faced with the most critical food postion. 

On June 24 the Government announced the constitution of a 
Famine Inquiry Commission, largely official in composition, to report 
on the causes of the 1943 shortage and to make recommendations 
designed to prevent its recurrence.®® During the year the Govern- 
ment had established a Central Food Advisory Council, representing 
important non-official elements; and a Price Advisory Committee. 
In September a new committee of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
under the chairmanship of the Viceroy himself and consisting of the 
Members for Food, Commerce, War Transport and Agriculture, 
was announced, the object being to secure better co-ordination 
between the various government departments chiefly concerned. 

Thus towards the end of 1944, while the immediate famine condi- 
tions in their worst form had been overcome, the situation, although 
by comparison with the previous year greatly improved, remained 
difficult and uncertain with the possibility, though not the probability, 
that a similar conjuncture of events could at a future date again 
precipitate a crisis. 

One observer has summed up the major factors which caused the 
Bengal famine as 


“dislocation of transport; inflation of the currency; steep rise in 
food prices; a cyclone calamity in south-west Bengal; a crop-disease 
calamity in parts of east Bengal; hoarding of several kinds by various 
sections of the community—peasants, merchants, the army. A minor 
circumstance is the loss of the usual Burma import .. . It must not 
be assumed that the famine will not happen again. It is not solely 
due to a combination of special war-time difficulties and special 
catastrophes that will not recur. There are much deeper seated 
causes, ’’®° 


These deeper causes have already been outlined. However, 
another aspect may be mentioned. This is the fact that the annual 
per capita production of rice in Bengal had fallen from 384 Ibs. 
during the decade 1911-20 to 283 lbs. for the three years 1940-42, 
a situation accounted for by the fact that the volume of production 
remained constant while the population was increasing. As Amery 
pointed out in the House of Commons, 


“in the last 20 years the population of India increased by 27 per 
cent. The increase in acreage under crops was 10 per cent. The 
increase in acreage under food crops was only 1 per cent.’ 
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In the same debate Professor A. V. Hill, a Conservative member 
of Parliament and a distinguished scientist who had recently visited 
India, said: 


“food in India is now no more than two-thirds of what would be 
necessary for a decent standard of life. Disease and malnutrition, 
working together, produce a vicious circle, making a situation so 
near the margin that any internal strife and disorder on the one 
hand, or any serious epidemic, like that of 1918, on the other, might 
produce a major catastrophe,” 


and referring to India’s great annual increase in population, asked 
“How can food supplies catch up and keep pace with so riotous an 
urge to reproduce?” He concluded, “The fundamental reason for 
the Bengal famine is that the factor of safety in India is almost 
zero, 6 


There has been much argument on the question of where respon- 
sibility lies for the conditions which developed in India during 1942 
and 1943 and especially as to the extent to which the central Govern- 
ment was to blame for failure to initiate and insist upon adequate 
policies at a sufficiently early date. Charges against the Government 
have been various both in their nature and motivation. It has been 
pointed out, for instance, that as early as 1941, they failed to realize 
that control of prices required control of supplies. At any rate it 
was apparently a fact that in that year the price of wheat was fixed 
some weeks before the actual appointment of a Wheat Controller. 
It has also been claimed that the Government failed to build up an 
adequate procurement organization or to introduce rationing at a 
sufficiently early stage during the critical 1942 period. The argu- 
ment, used by Amery in October, 1943,** that the Government was 
faced with a group of autonomous provinces and that it was a most 
serious thing to contemplate overriding the provincial authority 
which had only been finally made constitutionally effective as recently 
as 1937, was seized on by critics, especially Indian critics, who 
suggested that this tenderness towards provincial rights had not been 
so evident when political questions were involved. It was also 
pointed out that, in any case, only four of the eleven provinces were 
still being governed by elected ministries, and that “in two out of 
these four Indian Provinces, Governments which had not been 
defeated in the legislature had recently been got rid of by the 
Governors.’ 
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The report, while particularly condemning the Bengal Government, 
was also severely critical of the Government of India: 


“The Government of India failed to recognize at a sufficiently early 
date, the need for a system of planned movement of food-grains, 
including rice as well as wheat, from surplus to deficit provinces and 
states; in other words, the Basic Plan should have come into opera- 
tion much earlier than it did.” 


The central Government’s share in responsibility for the policy of 
“de-control” has already been mentioned. By August 1943 it was 
evident, says the report, that the Bengal Government was failing to 
control the famine: ‘Deaths and mass migration on a large scale were 
occurring. In such circumstances, the Government of India, what- 
ever the constitutional position, must share with the Provincial 
Government the responsibility for saving lives’. The commission 
drew attention to the fact that “it was not till the end of October 
[1943] when ... Lord Wavell visited Bengal, as his first duty on 
taking office, that adequate arrangements were made to ensure that 
these supplies were properly distributed.” 

The commission pointed out that “Only one section of the com- 
munity suffered from starvation—the poorer classes in the rural areas 

. perhaps one-tenth of the population—6 million people—were 
seriously affected by the famine” and condemned particularly certain 
sections of the community who had made enormous profits out of 
the calamity : 


“It has been reckoned that the amount of unusual profits made on 
the buying and selling of rice during 1943, was [Rs.] 150 crores . 
every death in the famine was balanced by roughly a thousand rupees 
of excess profit.” 

“A million and a half of the poor of Bengal fell victim to circum- 
stances for which they themselves were not responsible. Society, 
together with its organs, failed to protect its weaker members. Indeed 
there was a moral and social breakdown, as well as an administrative 
breakdown.” 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS BETWEEN OCTOBER 1942 
AND MAY 1944 


The Bengal famine of 1943, described above, and the discussions 
which took place in September 1944 between Gandhi and Jinnah are 
the two important events of this period. But first an account must be 
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given of political activity during the period between the autumn of 
1942 and Gandhi’s release from detention in May 1944. These 
developments do not readily lend themselves to purely chronological 
treatment but will be briefly dealt with under the following head- 
ings: (1) efforts by the Moslem League to strengthen its position ; 
(2) the retirement of the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, and the appoint- 
ment of Field Marshall Sir Archibald Wavell, Commander-in-Chief 
in India, as his successor; (3) British policy towards India, as 
evidenced by debates in Parliament or statements by the Viceroy; 
(4) (a) attempts by Rajagopalachari and certain Non-Party leaders, 
separately or in association, to discover means of breaking the political 
deadlock; (b) events associated with Gandhi’s fast in February 
1943. 


Throughout this period, three factors operated as the determinants 
of Indian politics. These were: (1) British policy, which rested on 
the Cripps proposals and demanded the withdrawal by Congress 
leaders of the August 1942 Resolution as the condition of any further 
progress; (2) the attitude of Gandhi, and therefore, by implication, 
of Congress who refused to see anything wrong in the August 1942 
Resolution and who continued to demand from the British “a declar- 
ation of immediate independence” and “a national government” in 
terms already refused by the British, and from the Moslem League 
a common front against the British before making any attempt to 
resolve the communal issue; (3) Moslem League policy, which 
demanded the creation of separate sovereign states in the Moslem 
majority areas, the acceptance of the “Two Nations” theory of 
India, and Congress agreement on the issue of separation before 
attempting to obtain independence. All the important political 
activity of these two years revolved around this triangular conflict 
of policy. 

During the weeks and months immediately following August 8, 
1942, the political debate continued, with the various groups reiter- 
ating their customary demands. Criticism was directed, not only 
against the Congress Party, but also against Great Britain, for its 
refusal to “respond to this demand for the recognition of India’s 
freedom and the formation of a National Government.”** To quote 
from the statements of party leaders during this period would, for 
the most part, be merely to repeat in slightly different words points 
of view already familiar. 
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The British victory at E] Alamein in October 1942, with its clear 
implication that the turn of the tide in the war had come; the failure 
of the expected Japanese attack to materialize at the end of the 
monsoon period; and Churchill’s Mansion House speech of Novem- 
ber 10, in which he asserted that he had “not become the King’s 
First Minister in order to preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire,” had their effect on Indian opinion, some nationalist papers 
telling Congress leaders that their policies had proved a failure. At 
the end of the year the Viceroy vigorously denied that India’s 
troubles were due to Britain’s refusal to part with power: 


“T would say exactly the contrary. Those troubles are due to 
Britain’s expressed readiness to part with power. It is because 
agreement cannot be reached between the conflicting interests in this 
country as to who is to take over the responsibilities which Britain 
is only too ready to transfer to Indian hands, that the deadlock has 
arisen. It is from no reluctance on our part to transfer them.’’® 


THE MostEM LEAGUE 


Throughout 1943 and into 1944 the Moslem League was engaged 
actively in attempts to consolidate and extend its influence. On 
March 29, 1943, Faz-lul-Hug, the Moslem premier of Bengal, had 
resigned at the request of the Governor over issues connected with 
the food situation after a vote in the provincial Legislature in which, 
although not defeated, he had only managed to secure a bare majority. 
This was followed a month later by the establishment of a Moslem 
League ministry headed by Khwaja Sir Nazim-ud-Din and consist- 
ing of seven members of the Moslem League, three members of the 
Scheduled Castes, and three caste Hindus who had broken away 
from the Bose wing of the Congress Party. On May 25 another 
Moslem League ministry consisting of four Moslems and one Sikh 
took office in the North-West Frontier Province which had been 
under Governor’s rule since November 1939. Strenuous, though 
eventually unsuccessful, efforts were also being made by Jinnah to 
achieve a similar result in the Punjab. Since 1937, the Punjab had 
been ably governed by a Unionist ministry of six, about evenly 
divided between Moslems (3) and Hindus (2) and including the 
important Sikh minority, under a Moslem premier, Sir Sikander 
Hyat Khan, who died in December 1942. Although a member of 
the Moslem League, he had carried out a noncommunal policy and, 
while friendly to Jinnah and the League, had maintained his indepen- 
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dence of them. In 1937 an understanding, which had come to be 
known as the Sikander-Jinnah Pact, had resulted in the Punjab 
premier’s agreeing to persuade the Moslem members of the provin- 
cial Legislature to join the Moslem League, in order to strengthen 
Jinnah’s hands as an all-India leader, on condition, however, that 
the Unionist Party should continue to exist. He had sponsored 
agrarian legislation which had been partly responsible for the Con- 
gress Party’s failure to exercise any substantial influence in the 
province. Now, at the League’s annual session in April 1943* 
Jinnah attacked the Punjab leaders for their “sectional interests, 
jealousies, tribal notions and _ selfishness.’ At the same time 
informal talks, eventually unsuccessful, were also taking place in 
Bihar, Madras, the United Provinces and the Central Provinces, 
looking to the re-creation of responsible ministries, possibly by 
coalition between the Moslem League and Hindu elements. 


At the same meeting Jinnah was faced with a problem of internal 
League politics in the form of a demand from a younger and more 
radical element for a definition of Pakistan. This he succeeded in 
staving off by stating that Pakistan would have a people’s govern- 
ment and that he personally considered capitalists and landlords a 
selfish lot who had forgotten Islamic principles. He bitterly attacked 
Gandhi as the root cause for the failure to reach a settlement over 
the past twenty-five years and also the British Government, whose 
attitude, he claimed, amounted to: “If we win we will keep the 
Indians where they are; if we lose, after us the deluge.’®’ Jinnah 
claimed that the Government of India, dominated by a die-hard 
school of thought, was merely waiting to reimpose something like 
the Act of 1935 “after the Moslems and Hindus had quarrelled and 
broken their heads,” the result of which would be “a cockpit of feud 
under the umbrella of a united India with the Englishman on top,’® 
Nevertheless he appealed for an end of the feud in terms which one 
British correspondent described as “a significant change from his 
declared conviction of a few months ago that Moslem and Hindu 
could never lie down together,” and it appears that even in certain 
Mahasabha and Sikh quarters Jinnah’s remarks were looked on as 
a possible basis for settlement, although Hindu nationalist opinion 
criticized what they regarded as his anti-Gandhi obsession. 

* The Times (April 29, 1943) editorially described this 30th Annual Session of the Moslem 
League as ‘‘a display of rhetoric rather than of realism’ and added: ‘‘robust democratic 


doctrine from the platform went incongruously with trappings and parades of a kind 
elsewhere favoured by Fascists.” 


There is no doubt that the League’s strength and prestige had 
never been higher than at this time, while Jinnah’s unique position 
as its leader was emphasized when the session gave him plenary 
powers to act according to his discretion during the ensuing year. 
But the League’s claim to represent the entire Moslem community 
did not go unchallenged. The Times” editorially described the 
demand for Pakistan as “not even upheld by the convictions of the 
Moslem community as a whole,” and the All-India Momin Confer- 
ence, meeting at the same time, insisted that they represented 45 
million members of their community: 


“We believe Hindu-Muslim unity can wait but not Swaraj. The 
amelioration of 45,000,000 Momins (Muslim weavers) in India, who 
are in the same position in the Muslim community as the Depressed 
Classes among Hindus, is possible only under Swaraj.’”! 


They proposed a scheme of all-India federation, although with a very 
large measure of autonomy, including residuary powers conceded 
to the provinces, and insisted that Pakistan would reduce Moslems 
in “Hindustan” to the level of slave communities. 


In December 1943 the League appointed a Committee of Action 
to ‘‘prepare and organize Muslims all over India to meet all contin- 
gencies, resist the imposition of All-India federation or any other 
constitution for one united India, and prepare them for the coming 
struggle for the achievement of Pakistan.”’? One observer remarked 
that in League politics 1943 was witnessing developments similar to 
those which had occurred earlier in the Congress Party: 


“There is the same recourse to one leader, the same reliance on a 
High Command, the same interference with provincial Ministries, 
the same attempt at establishing an all-India Parliamentary Board, 
the identical move for a ‘committee of action’ and even a modified 
version of the ‘quit India’ slogan.”** 


This latter comment was no doubt induced by Jinnah’s statement at 
the League’s December meeting when he suggested to the British 
Government that the only honest way out was for them to “divide 
and quit” and to Churchill that, as the British Empire would have 
to be liquidated one day, a voluntary liquidation would be looked 
on as an act of friendship.”* 


In the spring and early summer of 1944 Jinnah renewed his 
attempts to secure a Moslem League ministry in the Punjab—‘“the 
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cornerstone of Pakistan,” as he described it.’"> His object once more 
was to convert the Unionist ministry based on Moslem, Hindu and 
Sikh agricultural interests into a Moslem League coalition ministry, 
which would take its orders from the All-India Moslem League. 
He now demanded that this be henceforth called the Moslem League 
Coalition Party, and that the members of the Moslem League Party 
in the provincial Legislature should owe allegiance solely to that 
party, which would be a component of the coalition. However, the 
Punjab premier refused to agree to this proposal, although he was 
a supporter of the League and of its policy of separation. In conse- 
quence, on May 27 he was expelled from the League by its Committee 
of Action, which at the same time described the Sikander-Jinnah 
Pact as merely a “one-sided statement.”’® The premier’s stand on 
this matter was later (June 8) supported by several of his Moslem 
ministers, who resigned from the League.”” 


APPOINTMENT OF NEW VICEROY 


On June 18, 1943, came the announcement of the appointment of 
Field Marshal Sir A. Wavell, at that time Commander-in-Chief in 
India, to succeed Lord Linlithgow* as Viceroy in the following 
October and the further appointment, to succeed him as Commander- 
in-Chief, of Sir C. Auchinleck who had already held this position 
two years previously. The new Commander-in-Chief, “who has 
already earned a good reputation in this country’’*® was, however, 
to be relieved of the responsibility of conducting operations against 
Japan, for which purpose a new East Asia Command was set up. 


Wavell’s appointment came as a surprise and raised the question, 
in some quarters and especially amongst Hindus, whether Churchill 
was merely giving India a military governor. But in Indian circles 
generally surprise was tempered by a desire to suspend judgment 
and, perhaps, a recognition that the new Viceroy, 1f he lacked experi- 
ence of politics and civilian administration, was at least an unorthodox 
product of the Army, who, as The Times said, was “a scholar and 
a thinker, a man of liberal sympathies and philosophic capacity as 
well as a man of action.””® The fact that he had had two years’ 
experience as a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council was 
interpreted, according to the political point of view held, either as 


* Lord Linlithgow had been Viceroy for over seven years, the longest tenure of office of any 
Viceroy since 1858. Before becoming Viceroy, he had been chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Agriculture, 1926-28, and also chairman of the Joint Select Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reform, 1933, which did the preparatory work on which the Act 
of 1935 was based. 
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meaning the possession of valuable experience for his new post or 
as indicating an association with policies widely regarded as reaction- 
ary. At the time of the Cripps negotiations, Azad is reported to 
have said of Wavell, after a long interview with him, “It did not 
strike me for a moment that we were interviewing a military expert, 
but an expert politician.”®° Dawn, the Moslem newspaper, sugges- 
ted that “Archaic problems like Federation which became a fetish 
with Lord Linlithgow will not keep his successor entangled.”®° But 
when the new Viceroy presently expressed himself “wholeheartedly 
in sympathy with her [India’s] aspirations,” the immediate com- 
ment of one Indian paper was: 


“India will expect proof in the shape of immediate action. For, 
either there is a change of policy on the part of the British Cabinet 

. . or the Field-Marshal’s declaration conveys little more than 
words.’* 


When he arrived in India, Wavell did two things which seemed 
to stand in favourable contrast with his predecessor. Within five 
days of his arrival he was personally visiting the famine areas of 
Bengal, something which the retiring Viceroy had not found himself 
able to do during his last weeks in India. Also, on the very first 
day of his arrival Wavell dispensed with certain traditional formal- 
ities hitherto associated with an incoming Viceroy, while “a charac- 
teristic absence of pomp and ceremony” appears to have marked his 
subsequent activities. This elicited the comment that Lord Linlith- 
gow, throughout his regime 


“retained the pomps. Even in war-time they were not abated as 
much or as soon as some thought fit . . . the laboured continuance, 
apparently for reasons of prestige, of opulences that seemed unrel- 
ished gave his Viceroyalty outwardly a somewhat inhuman aspect.’’® 


BriTIsH Poticy Towarps Inpia, 1942-1944 


Throughout this period, as already mentioned, British policy 
towards India consisted of continued reiteration that the Cripps 
proposals remained open but that it was for Indian parties to get 
together and agree on a new constitution and that no further dis- 
cussions could be held with the Congress Party until the August 
1942 Resolution was withdrawn. 


* The Hindustan Times (New Delhi). Similar comments were made by the Bombay Chronicle 
and The Hindu (Madras).81 
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At the end of 1942, the Viceroy pointed out®* that problems relat- 
ing to defence, industrial development, tariff policy and India’s 
capacity, in general, to hold her own in the postwar world constituted 
important arguments in favour of conserving the unity of India. 
The question of how the various Indian communities were to live 
together inside an independent India could not be divorced from 
these other questions which involved India’s relations to the out- 
side world. This was one of several statements made from the 
British end during this period which emphasized the unity of India 
and which have been interpreted in some quarters as perhaps indica- 
ting a withdrawal of British support from the Moslem League and 
conceivably a bid to Hindu elements other than Congress. 


Later, on August 2, 1943, the retiring Viceroy, in a farewell 
address to the central Legislature, took the view that interim war- 
time arrangements were now comparatively unimportant but that the 
burden was on Indians and not on the British Government to 
hammer out their own constitution and that, if they wished to 
propose alternative plans to those already put forward by the British, 
they must “take into account practical considerations and must have 
the general support of all the important elements in India’s national 
life.” He further stated that he himself continued to believe that the 
proposals of the Act of 1935 offered a solution of India’s problems." 


In March and April 1943, debates in Parliament brought a state- 
ment from the Under-Secretary of State for India, the Earl of 
Munster, which indicated that British policy towards India had, in 
effect, now come to be based essentially on the hope that in a post- 
war world the opportunity open to Indians as well as the continuing 
dangers of the world situation would combine to improve the prospect 
of agreement amongst Indian parties.*®° The debate also elicited from 
the Secretary of State an attack on the Congress Party as a dictator- 
ship presided over by Gandhi and an appeal that British and Indians 
should “get away from the idea that there is only one sealed pattern 
of democracy, namely the particular form of Parliamentary Execu- 
tive . . . developed in this country.’’** 


This was not the first time that expression had been given to this 
view. Two years earlier Amery had raised the question whether, 
perhaps, “Indian needs might be better met by an Executive deriving 
its authority more directly from the federated units and, like the 
American Executive, independent of the Legislature . . .”°" and on 
another occasion had referred to both the American and Swiss 
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constitutions as possibly providing models better suited to Indian 
conditions.** It had also been suggested that, if the British system 
of majority rule through cabinets responsible to legislatures was not 
acceptable to important elements in India, then the problem would be 


“to secure an Executive responsive to public opinion but not neces- 
sarily responsible to a party majority in the Legislature in the sense 
that it can be ejected from office by that majority at any moment... 
Another aspect of the problem ... is the method by which the 
Executive is to be selected and the possibility of what may be called 
statutory coalition Government.’ 


At the time it was made in 1941, Amery’s suggestion drew a sharp 
criticism from Gandhi, who asked that the British should withdraw 
from India and leave Indians to “devise a home-made solution” 
although first ‘“‘we may have to fight amongst ourselves.”°° In other 
Indian quarters, this suggestion that the British system of respon- 
sible government might be unsuitable to India was regarded, in effect, 
as an attack on democracy itself—an attitude which may perhaps be 
considered as illustrating, in terms of contemporary issues, the truth 
of the comment made many years earlier by G. K. Gokhale.* 


On February 17, 1944, Lord Wavell, the new Viceroy, in his first 
address to a joint meeting of the two houses of the central Legis- 
lature, indicated for the first time his attitude towards the political 
situation. He stated that the Cripps offer—‘a bold and generous 
offer .. . be well assured that it was not made in any panic’—was 
still open, but refused to consider the release of Congress leaders 
until they themselves showed willingness to co-operate. No transfer 
of power could be made until Indians themselves could agree on the 
form of a new constitution. After referring to Hindu-Moslem 
differences, he emphasized that “you cannot alter geography. From 
the point of view of defence, of relations with the outside world, 
of many internal and external economic problems, India is a natural 
unit.” In conclusion the Viceroy said: 


“T am conscious of the co-operation of many elements in this country 
... There is an important element which stands aloof ... I should 
like to have the co-operation of this element . . . If its leaders feel 
that they cannot consent to take part in the present Government of 
India, they may still be able to assist in considering future problems. 
But I see no reason to release those responsible for the declaration 
of August 8, 1942, until I am convinced that the policy of non-co- 


* See above, p. 183. 
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operation and even of obstruction has been withdrawn—not in sack- 
cloth and ashes, that helps no one—but in recognition of a mistaken 
and unprofitable policy. I have no desire to make invidious compari- 
sons but I do feel it worthwhile to point out that a coalition 
government by Indians for Indians is not an impossible ideal. It is 
being carried out at the Centre without friction; it has been carried 
on for nearly seven years with conspicuous success in the Punjab 
_.. the affairs of that Province have prospered with the minimum of 
communal friction... .”*? 


While the Viceroy’s speech was sympathetic and friendly in tone, 
its frankness on the political question inevitably elicited criticism. 
Jinnah, obviously disliking the reference to the geographical unity of 
India, described it as “provocative and thoughtless of the Muslim 
position,”’®? while Savarkar (Hindu Mahasabha) considered that the 
Viceroy had dispelled the Moslem illusion that Britain would back 
the Pakistan demand.** Almost all sections of Hindu India were 
critical, especially of the refusal to release the Congress leaders. 
Referring to what Wavell had described as “the eminent and patriotic 
Indians in the Executive Council,” Sapru said: 


“It is not the question of the number of Indians in the Cabinet 
which matters but the power which they wield and the influence 
which they exercise with their own countrymen. In that respect the 
Government of India is totally bankrupt.’ 


Meanwhile Gandhi was corresponding with the Viceroy,* reiter- 
ating (February 17, 1944) his view that Congress as well as he 
himself was “wholly innocent of the charges brought against us” 
and calling for an impartial tribunal to investigate the Government 
case: 


6 


‘... real war effort must mean satisfaction of India’s demand. “Quit 
India’ only gives vivid expression to that demand, and has not the 
sinister and poisonous meaning attributed to it without warrant by 
the Government of India. The expression is charged with the 
friendliest feeling for Britain in terms of the whole of humanity.” 


In another letter (March 9, 1944) Gandhi referred at length to the 
Viceroy’s speech to the central Legislature, taking issue with one 
section in which the Viceroy had expressed 


6c 
e 


. a resolve to see that... full account is taken of the interests of 
those who have loyally supported us in this war and at all other 


* These letters covering the period February 17-April 9, 1944, were not published until 
June 17, 1944.93 
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times—the soldiers who have served the common cause; the people 
who have worked with us; the Rulers and populations of the 
States to whom we are pledged; the minorities who have trusted 
us to see that they get a fair deal . . . but until the two main Indian 
parties at least can come to terms, I do not see any immediate hope 
of progress.” 


Said Gandhi: “I regard the situation thus envisaged as hopeless . . . 
Out of the contemplation of this hopelessness was born the anguished 
cry of ‘Quit India.’” He next took issue with the Viceroy’s demand, 
already quoted, for the withdrawal of the August 8, 1942 resolution: 


“How can the withdrawal of a resolution, arrived at jointly by 
hundreds of men and women after much debating and careful con- 
sideration, be a matter of individual conscience? A resolution jointly 
undertaken can be honourably, conscientiously and properly with- 
drawn only after joint discussion and deliberation.” 


Commenting on the disturbances, he reiterated the point of view 
that 


“Had Government stayed action till they had studied my speeches 
and those of the Working Committee, history would have been 
written differently.” 


The Viceroy’s reference to the fact that the Executive Council was 
predominantly Indian also elicited a comment: 


6 


‘... their being Indians no more makes them representatives of 
India than non-Indians. Conversely it is quite conceivable that a 
non-Indian may be a true representative of India, if he 1s elected by 
the vote of the Indian people. It would give no satisfaction even if 
the head of the Indian Government was a distinguished Indian nof 
chosen by the free vote of the people.” 


Finally, he took issue with the Viceroy for falling into 


sé 


. .. the common error of describing the Indian forces as having 
been recruited by ‘voluntary enlistment’. A person who takes to 
soldiering as a profession will enlist himself wherever he gets his 
market wage. Voluntary enlistment has come to bear by association 
a meaning much higher than that which attaches to an enlistment 
like that of the Indian soldier. Were those who carried out the orders 
at the Jallianwalla massacre [Amritsar] volunteers? The very Indian 
soldiers who have been taken out of India and are showing unexam- 
pled bravery will be ready to point their rifles unerringly at their 
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own countrymen at the orders of the British Government, their 
employers. Will they deserve the honourable name of volunteers?” 


The Viceroy in reply (March 28) reaffirmed his own accord with 
the aim, contained in the Cripps offer, 


“to give India self-government under a constitution of her own 
devising [but] Meanwhile .. . She must be ready to welcome change 
and progress in many hitherto unfamiliar directions and to raise the 
standard of living of her population. Such work is primarily non- 
political: it may well hasten a political settlement, but cannot await 


it... India cannot be expected to tackle these problems in isolation 
from the rest of the world, or without the aid that Britain can 
give and the services of an experienced administration . . . I am 


quite clear that India’s problems cannot be solved by an immediate 
and complete withdrawal of the British. 

“T do not accuse you or the Congress Party of any wish deliber- 
ately to aid the Japanese. But you are much too intelligent a man, 
Mr. Gandhi, not to have realized that the effect of your resolution 
must be to hamper the prosecution of the war; and it is clear to me 
that you had lost confidence in our ability to defend India, and were 
prepared to take advantage of our supposed military straits to gain 
political advantage.” 


Then, referring to Congress’ responsibility for the 1942 disturbances: 


“... vital lines of communication to the Burma frontier were cut 
by Congress supporters, in the name of Congress, often using the 
Congress flag. I cannot therefore hold Congress guiltless of what 
occurred; and I cannot believe that you, with all your acumen and 
experience, can have been unaware of what was likely to follow from 
your policy...” 


to which Gandhi replied (April 9): 


“Your letter is a plea for co-operation by the Congress in the present 
administration and failing that in planning for the future. In my 
opinion, this requires equality between the parties and mutual trust. 
But equality is absent and Government distrust of the Congress can 
be seen at every turn. The result is that suspicion of Government 
is universal . . . Congressmen have no faith in the competence of the 
Government to ensure India’s future good. This want of faith is 
based upon bitter experience of the past and present conduct of the 
British administration of India .. .” 


and repeated his view that 
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“The responsibility for what followed the hasty arrests of Congress- 
men must rest solely on the Government. For, they invited the crisis, 
not the authors of the resolution.” 


In conclusion, Gandhi claimed that 


“in dealing with Congressmen and others Government have combined 
the prosecutor, judge and jailor in the same person and thus made 
proper defence impossible on the part of the accused... I agree with 
you that whilst you hold the views expressed in your letter under 
reply, the proper place for one like me is a Government prison .. .” 


As one writer said at the time, all this “shed little light on the past, 
offered little obvious hope for the future.’ 


One interesting feature of this period was the increasing resumption 
of political activity within the existing constitutional framework by 
Congressmen who were not in jail. The first 1944 session of the 
central Legislature was attended (as was the autumn session) by 
considerable numbers of Congressmen, including Bhulabhai Desai, 
leader of the Parliamentary group. They were attending in numbers 
for the first time since late 1940,®° and used the occasion, along with 
the Moslem League members of the Legislature, to demonstrate 
their opposition to the Government by refusing, for instance, to 
pass the budget, thereby compelling the Governor-General to use his 
powers of certification for its passage and so to draw attention to the 
lack of responsible government at the centre. 


Between June and August 1944 Gandhi was attempting to have 
discussions with the Viceroy and the detained Congress leaders—a 
course to which the Government refused to accede.* In July, debates 
on India again took place in both houses of Parliament, but without 
adding much to the situation. Amery repeated the assurance that 
the Cripps proposals remained open, but emphasized that this 
included ‘standing by the indispensable conditions which accompany 
them.” The debate revealed considerable difference of opinion 
regarding the desirability of the Government’s attempting to break 
the deadlock by some new move.” 

In India, Rajagopalachari criticized the Government’s refusal to 
take any further initiative, saying: 

“The new world should not be left with a great sore in India, and 


it can be healed now. To ignore Asia is not a good ending to the 
war or a safe heritage for the next generation. I wish somebody 


* See below, p. 282. 
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could tell the House of Commons how bitterly the youth of all 
communities in India are feeling about Great Britain.’”’®’ 


Gandhi, as well as several nationalist papers, drew the conclusion 
from the debate that the British were now making their concern 
for the economic development of India a pretext for delaying India’s 
political freedom whereas, said Gandhi, it is only an Indian govern- 
ment which can really tackle India’s economic problems, and he 
noted that the speeches of private members, as well as certain British 
press comments, indicated that British public opinion was in advance 
of the British Government. Dissatisfaction with the Government’s 
attitude was also expressed by a British-owned paper in India: 


“It is our view that gratitude to Mr. Gandhiand to Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari for breaking the ice should be given practical expression and 
that the meeting [with the Congress Working Committee] Mr. 
Gandhi asks for should be arranged.’’®® 


In England, The Times took the view that 


“Indian difficulties cannot be solved either by British or Indian 
statesmen acting apart [and] since British policy requires a measure 
of agreement between the parties sufficient to produce a succession- 
government to which power can be transferred, British as well as 
Indian statesmanship must if necessary be invoked to achieve it.’ 


Finally, a speech made by the Viceroy in December 1944 indicated 
that the policy enunciated in February had not been changed, and 
that the British were unwilling to take any new initiative “until they 
feel that the spirit of compromise and co-operation is real.’’°° 


RAJAGOPALACHARI AND THE NON-ParTY LEADERS 


Throughout this period Rajagopalachari, who had broken with 
Congress after the conclusion of the Cripps Mission, was indefatig- 
able in his efforts to find some means of breaking the triangular 
deadlock. Two attempts in the latter months of 1942 got nowhere. 
The first took the form of seeking a provisional government outside 
the existing constitution, but with ministers consisting of as many 
Moslems as Jinnah cared to nominate while Congress was to be 
limited to five and the other minorities to three. This provisional 
government, once formed, should order a general election to the 
provincial assemblies, and these newly elected provincial legislatures 
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should then elect members to the central legislature in accordance 
with the federal legislature scheme embodied in the Act of 1935. 
This proposal, however, was repudiated by both Moslems and 
Hindus, while a request from Rajagopalachari to see Gandhi was 
refused by the Government. The second attempt consisted in 
persuading Sapru to invite the other groups, with the exception of 
Congress and the League, to a conference at Allahabad in December 
1942, the object being to persuade these sections of Indian opinion 
to offer the Moslem League at least the principle of Pakistan. This 
effort also failed, largely because of the attitude taken almost immedi- 
ately after the conference by the Hindu Mahasabha. 


On February 9, 1943, Gandhi commenced his fast, undertaken in 
protest against the Government’s continued insistence on the respon- 
sibility of himself and other Congress leaders for the disturbances 
of the previous summer and their subsequent detention—an action 
which the Viceroy characterized as “a form of political blackmail 
. . . for which there can be no moral justification.”* He brought 
it to a successful conclusion twenty-one days later on March 3.+ 
On February 17 three members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
(two Hindus and one Parsi, two of them formerly supporters of 
Congress and friends of Gandhi) resigned,t because of disagreement 
with their colleagues (including the Viceroy) on the issue of the 
action to be taken towards Gandhi, described ten days later by one 
of them as 


“the greatest man of India who embodies our national aspiration 
for freedom and stands foremost in the sphere of our progressive 
social activities, and whose life 1s ever so vital for bringing about 
a real and lasting reconciliation between the various communities in 
India, and between India and Great Britain.”?°? 


These resignations undoubtedly reflected the deep concern felt 
throughout India, and especially Hindu India, over the possibility 
that Gandhi might not this time survive his self-imposed ordeal. 


On February 20 a Leaders’ Conference sent Churchill a long cable 
signed by some three hundred individuals urging Gandhi’s immediate 
and unconditional release. This cable stated, tnter alia: 


* See above, p. 247. 

t According to a Bombay Government communique, this was Gandhi’s seventeenth and fifth 
major fast; the last twenty-one-day fast had been in 1932. The critical day came on 
February 21, the twelfth day of the fast.101 

t These were: M. S. Aney, Member for Indians Overseas; N. R. Sarker, Member for Com- 
merce and Food; Sir H. P. Mody, Member for Supply. 
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“The charges brought by Government against the Mahatma do not 
rest upon an examination by any impartial tribunal or independent 
body of men. We firmly believe that much of the trouble which has 
arisen was preventable by timely action on the part of Government 
last summer, and that the Mahatma should have been allowed to see 
the Viceroy to find a solution as he desired.’’2°°§ 


In point of fact the Government had earlier offered to release Gandhi, 
but was not prepared that this offer should take the form of 
unconditional release. 

In March an effort was made to persuade the Viceroy to allow 
some of the Non-Party leaders “to meet Mr. Gandhi to authorita- 
tively ascertain his reaction to the recent events and to explore with 
him avenues for reconciliation.” The conviction was expressed that 
“if Mr. Gandhi is set at liberty he will do his best to give guidance 
and assistance in the solution of the internal deadlock.”+ But the 
proposal was refused largely on the ground that the detained 
Congress leaders, including Gandhi, had shown no inclination to 
disassociate themselves from the August 1942 Resolution, the 
Viceroy pointing out that the resolution submitted to him did not 
include any representatives of the Moslems, the Scheduled Castes or 
the Indian States, while the leader of the Hindu Mahasabha (Savar- 
kar) had disassociated himself from it. 

Towards the end of May 1943 six members of the group issued 
a statement suggesting that an independent tribunal should be set up 
to investigate the charges against Gandhi, Nehru and other detained 
Congress leaders, claiming that “the ‘ipse dixit’ of the executive 
Government should not be regarded as sufficient to justify the pro- 
longed detention of imprisoned leaders without impartial investi- 
gation.’2°> Similar statements or appeals from other men who had 
held a high position in Indian life continued to be made during the 
following months. They all struck the same note—the necessity of 
some positive policy by the Government and the impossibility of any 
progress towards a settlement as long as so many leaders were 


detained.* 


8 It is not correct, as has been done, to describe this as an exclusively Hindu leaders’ 
conference. Although predominantly Hindu, it also included certain Moslems, Sikhs and 
Christians. An interesting fact 1s that amongst the many responsible signers of this 
telegram was Sir Ardeshir Dalal, since August 1944 a member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council.108 

t+ The statement from which these quotations are taken was signed by thirty-five leaders, 
including: Sir T. B. Sapru, M. R. Jayakar, Sir Jagdish Prasad, Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, Sir Ardeshir Dalal, C. R. ves bs alachari, Sir H. P. Mody, G. D. Birla, 
G. L. Mehta, Walchand Hirachand, Bhulabhai Desa1.104 


* Instances of this were: (1) open letters from the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., to the 
Secretary of State for India, the Viceroy and Gandhi dated October 24, 1943;106 and 
(2) joint statement by Sir Homi Mody and N. R. Sarker dated November 7, 1943.107 
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Rajagopalachari’s own activities throughout this period had two 
objects in view: (1) to persuade Congress to take up the proposals 
of the Cripps offer and to persuade Hindus generally to concede to 
the Moslems at least the general idea of separate Moslem states; 
(2) to persuade the British to permit discussions between Gandhi, 
Congress leaders and others without insisting on prior withdrawal 
of the August 1942 Resolution. But he failed either to win the 
full support of important Hindu elements or to persuade the British 
that his proposals offered any prospect of success. 


In a pamphlet published in November 1943,!°* and clearly directed 
to Congress followers rather than to the interned Congress leaders, 
he urged his views upon Indians, especially that they should take 
up the Cripps proposals and thereby avoid losing precious time after 
the war in political controversy which would be better used in 
reorganizing agriculture and industry. He took the view that, under 
all the circumstances, the Cripps offer was a reasonable proposal, at 
least as a starting point for Indian independence; that a great chance 
had been lost by the failure to bring about a meeting between Gandhi 
and Jinnah in May 1943;+ and that 


“Indian nationalism should make up its mind clearly on how far it 
is prepared to go and draw the line beyond which it would deem 
it more honourable for the present to remain under British rule than 
to make any further concessions to the Muslim League . . . While, on 
the one hand, I plead for accommodation to the Muslim League up 
to the farthest possible limit, I want the League also to realize that 
the sanction available to them—non-co-operation in the cause of 
national freedom and submission to British rule in the interval— 
is at best a poor and ugly sanction.” 


He claimed that British imperialism has 


“always been a mixture of national self-interest and certain noble 
ideals [while] Indian nationalism is not the irresistible longing of 
a homogeneous and united people ready to sacrifice their all in their 
thirst for freedom. We should not be misled by the strength of 
feeling that may gather on a local or temporary focus. The politi- 
cally-conscious section of the Muslims have set up a rival feeling 
to nationalism based on religion which has the widest appeal among 
the Muslim masses. Indian industrialists, while shedding copious 
tears for nationalism, are making their pile by quiet and uninterrupted 
services at the call of a bureaucratic Government. The poverty and 
illiteracy of the masses are heavy drags even while they serve as 


¢ See below, pp. 283-4. 
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convincing arguments for condemnatory propaganda against the 
existing order. The States and the zemindars and the innumerable 
caste and sectarian jealousies pull in favour of the status quo. There 
are more people than we imagine who express extremist opinion, but 
who thrive on the conditions now prevailing and therefore oppose 
any compromise that may disturb them. Ultra-radical nationalism 
and even the language of pacifism are often resorted to as a cover 
for the maintenance of present conditions.” 


Rajagopalachari went on to argue that 


“Indian nationalism has so long been in opposition that it seems 
incapable of realizing that it can make honourable use of power and 
responsibility ... We cannot succeed by drifting from non-co-oper- 
ation with Britain to non-co-operation with the whole world ... The 
proposals of 1942 ... are not a ‘moderate’ scheme to accept which 
would be derogatory to national honour ... There is no magic by 
which we can get rid of difficulties inherent in the situation we have 
inherited from history.” 


A meeting of the National Liberal Federation in December 1943 
took the view that the Cripps proposals had come two years too late 
and criticized in particular the Government’s policy of inaction: 


“No ruling Power can legitimately fold its hands and stand aloof 
on questions of vital importance whether in India or elsewhere. 
Britain did not adopt this attitude in dealing with the problem of 
self-government in Canada, South Africa or Ireland. They and we 
must try again and yet again until a solution is reached.” 


One interesting feature of this meeting was a resolution condemning 
the appointment of the Australian, R. G. Casey, to be Governor of 
Bengal, as ‘‘an insult to the self-respect of Indians . . . In none of 
the Dominions can Indians occupy positions in Government.’ 

Finally, on April 10, 1944, a Non-Party Leaders’ Conference, 
presided over by Sapru, called for new central and provincial elec- 
tions, the restoration of parhamentary government in those provinces 
where Governor’s rule prevailed, “a change at the Centre” so as to 
bring about a government representing different political parties and 
communities, and the release of Congress leaders as a preliminary 
to a national conference: 


“The one ground which is now urged against the release is that they 
have not so far repudiated the Resolution of 1942. I venture to 
submit that no settlement of big political issues can be brought about 
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in this spirit. It was not brought about in this spirit in the case of 
South Africa, Ireland or Egypt.’’*° 


GANDHI’S POLITICAL ACTIVITIES, MAY-SEPTEMBER, 
1944 


On May 5, 1944, Gandhi was released unconditionally, but solely 
on medical grounds. The Government’s decision was received with 
satisfaction and relief in all quarters, both Indian and British, more 
especially as it was widely known that his health was far from good. 
After several weeks spent in recuperating, he initiated a period of 
renewed political activity, first by making a new approach to the 
Viceroy and then by entering into discussions with Jinnah with the 
stated intention of attempting to discover some mutually satisfactory 
agreement on the Hindu-Moslem problem. 


GANDHI’S PROPOSALS TO THE VICEROY 


On June 17, Gandhi wrote to the Viceroy, asking for permission 
to see him and also to meet with imprisoned members of the Con- 
gress Working Committee, both of which requests were refused on 
the grounds of Gandhi’s recently announced continued adherence 
to the August 1942 Resolution and until he had “a definite and 
constructive policy to propose for the furtherance of India’s wel- 
fare,"""4 

On July 12, Gandhi issued two statements, the essence of which 
consists of seven points: (1) He could do nothing without consult- 
ing the Congress Working Committee; (2) If he met the Viceroy 
he would tell him that he sought the interview with a view to help 
and not to hinder the Allied war efforts; (3) He had no intention 
of offering civil disobedience. History could never be repeated and 
he could not take the country back to 1942; (4) The world had moved 
on during the last two years. The whole situation had to be reviewed 
de novo; (5) Today he would be satisfied with a national govern- 
ment in full control of the civil administration ; (6) He would advise 
Congress participation in the national government, if formed; (7) 
After independence was assured, he would probably cease to function 
as adviser to Congress.* During the following two weeks Gandhi 


* These two statements were based on discussions which Gandhi had had with Stuart Gelder, 
News Chronicle (London) war correspondent in India. The second and longer statement, 
which substantially repeats the first, is in the form of a write-up of an interview between 

elder and Gandhi. Gandhi stated that the first statement had been intended primarily to 
be shown to the Viceroy and the second had been intended for private use by Gelder, but 
that Gelder had given the interview premature publicity. For this reason both statements 
were now being published by Gandhi.112 
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exchanged letters with the Viceroy, referring to these statements 
and the premature publicity given to them, and in one of the letters 
(July 27) stated: 


“T am prepared to advise the Working Committee to declare that, in 
view of changed conditions, mass civil disobedience envisaged by the 
resolution of August 1942 cannot be offered and that full co-oper- 
ation in the war effort should be given by the Congress if a declar- 
ation of immediate Indian independence is made and a National 
Government, responsible to the Central Assembly, be formed, subject 
to the proviso that, during the pendency of the war, the military 
operations should continue as at present but without involving any 
financial burden on India... I shall continue to knock at your door 
so long as there is the least hope of an honourable settlement.’”?"° 


The Viceroy replied on August 15, refusing to enter into discus- 
sions on this basis on the grounds that the proposals now made were 
essentially similar to those made in April 1942 to Cripps by Azad, 
and were, therefore, unacceptable for the same reasons: namely, the 
impossibility during wartime of changing the constitution or of 
dividing “responsibility for defence and military operations . 
from other responsibilities of government.” He added: 


“If, however, the leaders of the Hindus, the Muslims and important 
minorities were willing to co-operate in a transitional government 
established and working within the present constitution, I believe 
good progress might be made. For such a transitional government 
to succeed there must, before it is formed, be agreement in principle 
between Hindus and Muslims and all important elements as to the 
method by which the new constitution should be framed.” 


This reply drew from Gandhi the comment that clearly the British 
Government did not propose to give up their power over four 
hundred million people unless the latter developed strength enough 
to wrest it from them. 


THE GANDHI-JINNAH DISCUSSIONS 


On May 18, 1944, Gandhi’s secretary had released for publication 
the letter written a year previously on May 4, 1943, by Gandhi to 
Jinnah which the Government had refused at the time to forward :* 
*On May 26, 1943, the Government had said in a press communique that it was “‘not 


prepared to give facilities for political correspondence or contact to a person detained for 
promoting an illegal mass movement which he has not disavowed.”116 
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“.. I have followed the proceedings of the League... I noted your 
invitation to me to write to you ... I suggest our meeting face to 
face rather than talking through correspondence ... One thing I 
had better mention. There seems to be an ‘if’ about your invitation. 
Do you say I should write only if I have changed my heart? God 
alone knows men’s hearts. I would like you to take me as I am. 
Why should not both you and I approach the great question of 
communal unity as men determined on finding a common solution 
and work together to make our solution acceptable to all who are 
concerned with it or are interested in it?’’"* 


Jinnah, who in April 1943 had expressed the hope that Gandhi 
would open negotiations for a settlement on the basis of Pakistan, 
had taken the view in May 1943 that the letter (which he then had 
not actually seen) undoubtedly represented only a move to embroil 
the Moslem League with the British Government and “ is not the 
kind of letter that I suggested,”*"*® but Rajagopalachari was critical, 
saying that it was 


“a crime against the people of India to refuse a meeting at the 
present juncture [early summer 1943] between Mahatma Gandhi 
and Mr. Jinnah... It is grave folly to enforce a policy which bears 
all the marks of vindictiveness .. . the refusal is palpably inconsistent 
with all the statements solemnly made from time to time that the 
British Government are ever willing to give effect to agreed solutions 
by the national leaders of India.’’2*" 


Two days later he also criticized Jinnah for failure to respond in 
some constructive manner, taking the view that 


“the meeting between Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Gandhi which he has 
asked for would be productive of a great and abiding result which 
the nation as a whole as well as the Muslim League would wel- 
come,”"22? 


Over a year later, on July 9, 1944, correspondence between 
Rajagopalachari and Jinnah during the period April-July 1944 was 
published.*!7* This included a formulaf for the solution of the Hindu- 
Moslem problem, prepared by Rajagopalachari himself and which, 
he said, had received Gandhi’s personal approval during his fast in 
February 1943—a fact which was apparently confirmed a little later 
in a letter which Gandhi is said to have sent to Jinnah. 


t The text of Rajagopalachari’s formula, which was attached to his letter of April 8, 1944, 
to Jinnah, is reproduced in full in Appendix XVIII. 
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On July 30 the Moslem League gave Jinnah full authority to 
negotiate with Gandhi, although Jinnah himself took the view that 
he was far from satisfied with the proposals for a settlement, as 
indicated by the Rajagopalachari formula: 


“Let Mr. Gandhi join hands with the Muslim League on the basis 
of Pakistan in plain and unequivocal language, and we shall be 
nearer the independence of the peoples of India. Mr. Gandhi and 
Mr. Rajagopalachari are putting the cart before the horse when 
they say that all these clauses can have any value or can become 
effective only if Britain transfers power in India ... There is no 
chance of it unless Hindus and Muslims come to a settlement and 
unite, and thus, by means of a united front, wring out our freedom 
from the unwilling hands of the rulers of Britain. 

“But at last—and it is good, and conducive to further progress— 
Mr. Gandhi has, at any rate in his personal capacity, accepted the 
principle of partition or division of India. What remains now is the 
question of how and when this has got to be carried out. I hope I 
have made it clear that the procedure and method adopted are hardly 
conducive to friendly negotiations and the form is pure dictation, 
as it is not open to any modification ... As regards the merits of the 
proposals, Mr. Gandhi is offering a shadow and a husk, maimed, 
mutilated and moth-eaten Pakistan [sic].’”’2"8 


This change, or apparent change, in Gandhi’s attitude, as evidenced 
by his statements of July 12 and his preparedness to discuss the 
communal problem with Jinnah, appears to have created some 
bewilderment and to have aroused criticism from Congress followers. 
Many Hindu elements were critical and some outraged and it seems 
certain that Gandhi alone amongst Hindu political leaders could have 
afforded to make even the limited concessions he had made to the 
Moslems. Hindus in the Punjab and Bengal were particularly 
alarmed at the prospect of being members of a minority in Pakistan, 
while the attitude of the rank and file of Congress followers was 
described by one observer as that of “reluctant and resentful 
acquiescence’””?® in Gandhi’s policy. One complaint in particular 
made by some of his Hindu critics against Gandhi’s handling of the 
situation was that his offer of Pakistan at this particular juncture 
had come as a godsend to Jinnah. The real demand for Pakistan 
came, it was said, from Moslems in the Hindu majority provinces. 
The Moslem League ministries in Bengal, the North-West Frontier 
Province and Sind were all in a precarious position, and the Punjab 
was divided in its attitude. For these reasons, the Moslem League 
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was in a weak position and Jinnah himself in far from a strong 
bargaining position, but from these difficulties, said his Hindu critics, 
Gandhi had now rescued Jinnah. 

The smaller minorities, in particular, began to show signs of fear 
lest a settlement be reached over their heads. The veteran Akali 
leader, Master Tara Singh, came out of retirement to defend the 
Sikh community, saying: “Should a settlement be made over the 
head of the Sikhs, the reaction among us would be terrible,”!° 
while the president of the All-India Scheduled Castes Federation 
challenged the right of Gandhi and Jinnah to dispose of his com- 
munity’s future. 

It seems possible that Gandhi himself was dominated by a sense 
of the importance of having the Congress Party once more actively 
functioning before the conclusion of hostilities and before the British 
again started discussions on the constitutional question. With this 
in mind, he was, perhaps, attempting to overcome the Viceroy’s 
objection to releasing the Congress leaders until constructive pro- 
posals were forthcoming and at the same time to test out Hindu, 
Moslem, British and American opinion as a basis for further revised 
proposals to the Viceroy.?”? 

August 9, 1944, was the second anniversary of the ‘Quit India’ 
movement. A few days earlier Gandhi had announced his intention 
to lead Bombay in celebration of the anniversary but indicated that, 
in the light of 1942 experience, he had instructed Congressmen not 
to disregard special police prohibitions. They were to follow his 
recently reiterated Fourteen Point Program which included spinning, 
fasting, praying, and so forth, while Congress workers who had 
gone underground should “discover” themselves to the police on 
August 9. But this did not apply to Bombay where, so it appeared, 
some form of mass demonstration with Gandhi himself performing 
some symbolic act was contemplated. Details, so Gandhi said, had 
been already communicated to the Mayor of Bombay but were not 
to be made public until the last moment. In the event, the symbolical 
demonstration appears to have proved a minor affair. Some twenty- 
eight Congressmen were arrested, only to be released the same day, 
for attempting in groups of five to perform the flag salutation 
ceremony at times and places previously made known only to the 
police. Many Hindu shops closed, while schools, colleges and mills 
were picketed. 

In England, Gandhi’s announced attitude towards the anniversary 
called forth a leader in The Times, which criticized his attempt “‘to 
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follow simultaneously two distinct but fundamentally incompatible 
lines of conduct,” namely the “real advance” represented by his 
approach to Jinnah and his simultaneous revelation of 


“a defiant determination to convince the world that he and the Con- 
gress Party were not wrong in upholding the ‘Quit India’ resolution 
... Not even Mr. Gandhi can act both ways at once; either he can 
advance to agreement with the minorities, and meanwhile abandon 
any attempt to enforce a purely party programme by civil disobedi- 
ence, or he can retreat to his old position that the Congress Party, 
as the sole voice of India, is entitled to do what it will regardless of 
the minorities.” 


It was with this background that Gandhi and Jinnah eventually 
met at the latter’s house in Bombay on September 9, the meeting 
originally scheduled to commence in mid-August having had to be 
postponed on account of Jinnah’s falling ill. The talks continued 
until September 27, when Jinnah announced their termination after 
failure to reach any agreement adding, however, “we trust that this 
is not the final end of our effort,” while Gandhi commented: “The 
breakdown is only so-called. It is an adjournment sine die.”}*=> On 
September 27, correspondence that had passed between Gandhi and 
Jinnah in the course of these seventeen days of discussion was made 
public.’2? This consisted of twenty-four letters, amounting in all 
to some 15,000 words, many of them long and intricate. The first 
two were written in July and merely relate to arrangements for the 
meeting. The following account attempts to give, in very condensed 
form, the essential substance of these letters, while the practice of 
quoting Gandhi’s or Jinnah’s own words, used here as elsewhere 
throughout this book, is intended to convey something of the tone 
of this long and complicated correspondence.* 

Gandhi made it clear from the beginning that he was approach- 
ing Jinnah in his individual capacity and at the outset Jinnah 
complained that to have Gandhi meet him in this way, “and not in 
any representative character .. . raises great difficulties in my way.” 
(No. 3, Sept. 10). Another difficulty was Gandhi’s assertion that 
“the first condition of the exercise of the right of self-determination 
is achieving independence by the joint action of all the parties and 
groups composing India” (No. 4, Sept. 11), and later “unless we 
oust the third party we shall not be able to live at peace with one 


“It will be noted that the account given here sometimes places together statements taken 
out of their strict chronological sequence. This is necessary for the purpose in hand, but 
has been indicated by regular references throughout in brackets. 
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another” (No. 7, Sept. 14). This, said Jinnah, was “putting the 
cart before the horse... first... there should be a Hindu-Muslim 
settlement” (No. 5, Sept. 11). 

Letters 3 to 8 and 10 are largely concerned with the Rajagopala- 
chari formula. Then, in letter 9 (Sept. 15) Gandhi shifted the 
discussion from the Rajagopalachari formula to the question of the 
Lahore Resolution of March 1940. This discussion continues 
throughout letters 11 to 24 with increasing emphasis by Jinnah on 
the utter incompatibility between the August 1942 Resolution and the 
Lahore Resolution and with both leaders increasingly standing on the 
position they had held and stated long before the discussions started. 
We shall deal with each of these phases of the discussion in 
succession. 

The. Rajagopalachari Formula. The discussions evidently opened 
on the first day with explanations by Jinnah of the Lahore Resolu- 
tion of March 1940, but, said Jinnah to Gandhi, “you not only 
refused to consider it but emphasized your opposition to the basis 
indicated in that resolution ... then... you put forward a formula 
of Mr. Rajagopalachari .. . [which was] vague and nebulous” (No. 
3, Sept. 10). Gandhi claimed that “the Lahore Resolution is 
indefinite. Rajaji has taken from it the substance and given it a 
shape” (No. 4, Sept. 11). But Jinnah asked in what respect it was 
indefinite and added “‘Rajaji not only put it out of shape but muti- 
lated it” (No. 5, Sept. 11). 

These early letters consist mostly of efforts by Jinnah to obtain 
clarification of various points in the formula and of Gandhi’s answers 
which, from Jinnah’s point of view, were unsatisfactory. The clari- 
fications asked for by Jinnah (No. 3, Sept. 10) related chiefly to 
five points which can be dealt with seriatim and illustrated by a few 
quotations, which should be read in conjunction with the Rajagopala- 
chari formula in Appendix XVIII: 

1. Did the suggestion that the Moslem League should endorse the 
Indian demand for independence imply acceptance by the League of 
the Congress Party demand for independence as formulated in the 
August 1942 Resolution? 

Said Gandhi: “The independence contemplated is of the whole 
of India as it stands” (No. 4). This led Jinnah to ask the further 
question whether this meant independence “‘on the basis of a united 
India” (No. 8, Sept. 14), which Gandhi eventually answered (No. 
10, Sept. 15) by saying: 
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“Independence does mean as envisaged in the AICC Resolution of 
1942. If we come to a settlement it would be on the basis of a united 
India... The process will be somewhat like this. We reach by joint 
effort independence for India as it stands. India, become free, will 
proceed to demarcation, plebiscite and partition, if the people con- 
cerned vote for partition.” 


This, of course, is merely a repetition by Gandhi of the point of 
view which Jinnah had already described as “putting the cart before 
the horse.” 


2. What form would the provisional interim government take? 
Gandhi frankly admitted, under repeated questioning from Jinnah: 


“I have no scheme for the provisional Government,” but added, 
“the provisional interim Government will be responsible to the elected 
members of the present Assembly or a newly-elected one. It will have 


all the powers less that of the C.-in-C. during the war and full powers 
thereafter” (No. 10, Sept. 15). 


3. How and by whom would the various matters relating to the 
plebiscite be determined? 


Said Gandhi (No. 7, Sept. 14): 


“The form of the plebiscite and franchise must be left to be decided 
by the provisional interim Government unless we decide it now. I 
should say it should be by adult suffrage of all the inhabitants of 
the Pakistan area.” 


4, What 1s meant by safeguarding defence, etc? 
Gandhi’s answer was (No. 4, Sept. 11): 


“Safeguarding defence, etc.,’ means for me a central or joint 
board of control. Safeguarding means safeguarding against all who 
may put the common interests in jeopardy.” 


5. How and between whom will the “mutual agreements’ be 
entered into? 
In answer to this, Gandhi said (No. 7, Sept. 14): 


“supposing ... the plebiscite is in favour of partition, the provisional 
Government will draft the treaty and agreements as regards the 
administration of matters of common interest, but the same has to 
be confirmed ... by ... the two States. The machinery required 
for the settlement and administration of matters of common interest 


will, in the first instance, be planned by the interim Government, but 
subsequently will be a matter for settlement between the two Govern- 
ments...” 


The Lahore Resolution of March 1940. As already mentioned, 
Gandhi next shifted the discussion to the question of the Lahore 
Resolution of March 1940. Quotations from two of Gandhi's letters 
make his position fairly clear: 


“You have passionately pleaded that India contains two nations . 
The more our argument progresses, the more alarming your picture 
appears to me...I find no parallel in history for a body of converts 
and their descendants claiming to be a nation apart from the parent 
stock. If India was one nation before the advent of Islam it must 
remain one in spite of the change of faith of a very large body of 
her children. You do not claim to be a separate nation by right of 
conquest but by reason of acceptance of Islam. Will the two nations 
become one if the whole of India accepted Islam? Will Bengalis, 
Oriyas, Andhras, Tamilians, Maharashtrians, Gujaratis, etc., cease 
to have their special characteristics if all of them become converts 
to Islam? These have all become one politically because they are 
subject to one foreign control. They are trying today to throw off 
that subjection. You seem to have introduced a new test of nation- 
hood. If I accept it, I would have to subscribe to many more claims 
and face an insoluble problem. The only real, though awful, test of 
our nationhood arises out of our common political subjection. If you 
and I throw off this subjection by our combined effort we shall be 
born a politically free nation out of our travail. If by then we have 
not learnt to prize our freedom we may quarrel among ourselves and 
for want of a common master holding us together in his iron grip 
seek to split up into small groups or nationalities. There will be 
nothing to prevent us from descending to that level and we shall not 
have to go in search of a master. There are many claimants to the 
throne that never remains vacant.” (No. 9, Sept. 15). 


A later letter (No. 14, Sept. 22) was even more definite: 


“T am unable to accept the proposition that the Muslims of India are 
a nation distinct from the rest of the inhabitants of India... I can 
be no willing party to a division which does not provide for the 
simultaneous safeguarding of common interests such as defence, 
foreign affairs and the like ... We seem to be moving ina circle...” 


As to the August resolution, Gandhi said it 


“dealt with the question of India as against Britain and it cannot 
stand in the way of our settlement. I proceed on the assumption 
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that India is not to be regarded as two or more nations but as one 
family consisting of many members of whom the Muslims living in 
the north-west zones .. . and in parts of Bengal and Assam... 
a to live in separation from the rest of India” (No. 18, Sept. 


Gandhi then outlined terms (No. 18, Sept. 24) which he said he 
was prepared to recommend to Congress and which substantially 
follow the lines of the Rajagopalachari formula. In the concluding 
letters, Jinnah insisted (No. 19, Sept. 25) that Gandhi had 


“rejected the basis and fundamental principles of the Lahore Resolu- 
tion... the August Resolution, so long as it stands, is a bar for it 
is fundamentally opposed to the Lahore Resolution .. . the question 
of the divisions of India as Pakistan and Hindustan is only on your 
lips and it does not come from your heart.” 


Both the Rajagopalachari formula, as well as the terms suggested 
by Gandhi, said Jinnah (No. 24, Sept. 26), “are calculated to com- 
pletely torpedo the Pakistan demand of Muslim India.” 


The last letter was written by Jinnah and its final paragraph 
reflects his exasperation with Gandhi’s methods of argument: 


“Tf one does not agree with you or differs from you, you are always 
right and the other party is always wrong, and the next thing is that 
many are waiting prepared, in your circle, to pillory me when the 
word goes, but I must face all threats and consequences, and I can 
only act according to my judgment and conscience.” 


It is evident that neither of the two leaders was prepared to concede 
anything to the other’s point of view. As Gandhi remarked (No. 
16, Sept. 23), “Our talks and our correspondence seem to run in 
parallel lines and never touch one another.” 


The breakdown was received by some with disappointment and 
by others with relief. The (Bombay) Chronicle (a Congress Party 
paper) took the view that the failure would “cause an unprecedented 
shock of pain and disappointment to every Indian.’’?* Certain 
nationalist papers suggested that Jinnah’s resistance to Gandhi had 
been inspired by “a third party.” The Hindustan Times published 
a cartoon showing “ a stiff-necked Jinnah turning his back on a 
baffled Gandhi, while between them a jubilant John Bull waves a 
flag bearing the legend “Business as usual’.”?*® 
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A comment made by Gandhi about a month after the conclusion 
of the discussions is perhaps worth mentioning. On October 23 he 
remarked: ‘‘Ever since my premature discharge, I have been saying 
... that yet another fast is in store for me. Of late, what was 
vaguely felt has been taking concrete shape, and so I have been 
sharing the feeling with a large circle of friends’, and he went on 
to explain that fasting is ‘‘the last weapon in the armoury of non- 
violence”’.!?° 


THE WAVELL PLAN 


During the last two months of 1944 and again in the early weeks 
of 1945 reports began to circulate regarding the possibility of some 
new political initiative by the British. Invitations issued by the 
Viceroy to three prominent political leaders—Jinnah, Savarkar and 
Bhulabhai Desai—for separate discussions with him led to reports 
that the British might be contemplating the release of the detained 
Congress leaders or that a renewal of the discussions between Gandhi 
and Jinnah was imminent. This development was followed, during 
the early weeks of 1945, by reports??? that Bhulabhai Desai, (leader 
of the Congress party in the Assembly), had been making overtures 
to the Viceroy with a view to securing an interim reconstruction of 
the Executive Council on the basis of complete Indianization (except- 
ing for the Commander-in-Chief) ; an apportionment of seats which 
would give 40 per cent each to the Congress party and the Moslem 
League with 20 per cent reserved for the minorities; new elections 
at the center and in the provinces; the setting up by the central 
government of two committees—one to solve the Hindu-Moslem 
problem and the other to negotiate a draft treaty with Britain; and a 
start to be made under the auspices of the newly organized govern- 
ment with constitution making. In spite of denials from the side of 
the Moslem League, including both Liaquat Ali Khan (deputy leader 
of the Moslem League group in the Assembly) and Jinnah, the idea 
prevailed through into May that this action by Bhulabhai Desai was 
based on an understanding between him and Liaquat Ali Khan that 
each would present these proposals for acceptance by their respective 
party leaders provided the British first gave a favourable response.t 

On March 23 Lord Wavell arrived in London for consultations 
which were everywhere assumed to include consideration of the 
political situation, The Viceroy’s “unexpectedly long stay’!?8 in 
England (he did not return to India until the first week in June) led 


+ However, on September 1, 1945, Liaquat Ali Khan made public the proposals put forward 
by Desai in January. 
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to speculation as to whether the British might not be on the point of 
offering a program involving basic constitutional discussions, while 
one story had it that the “progressive-minded Viceroy’’?® had been 
arguing unsuccessfully with Churchill and Amery. But this latter 
suggestion apparently made little impression in Indian political circles 
where one nationalist paper commented that “Our misfortune is that 
there are not any disagreements in England. On India all Britons 
think alike’’?*°—a comment whose accuracy will be tested by the 
advent to power in Great Britain in July 1945 of a Labour 
Government. 

Meanwhile, in December 1944, a Conciliation Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Sapru, had been set up by the Non-Party 
Leaders’ Conference, whose purpose was, in Sapru’s words, to 
investigate “whether there is a possibility of reconciling conflicting 
views and of suggesting a basis on which a constitutional structure 
may be built.”2°° At the outset Sapru was able to state that Gandhi 
had indicated his willingness to co-operate, but an effort to obtain the 
collaboration of Jinnah and Ambedkar failed, the former refusing 
outright to recognize the committee in any way. The committee came 
to consist of some twenty-nine members, including eventually two 
representatives of the Scheduled Castes. On April 8 it issued its 
report, containing proposals for the future constitution of India, 
while a week earlier it had cabled a resolution to the Viceroy, at that 
time in London, putting forward specific proposals for the immediate 
formation of a national government at the center and the restoration 
of ministries in the provinces. 

The Sapru Committee’s resolution of April 1,7°4 cabled to Wavell 
in London, suggested in brief (1) the immediate release of political 
prisoners; (2) that India be forthwith declared an independent state 
and treated as a Dominion, even if government had meanwhile to 
continue within the framework of the 1935 Act; (3) re-establishment 
of popular ministries in the provinces; (4) replacement of the exist- 
ing Executive Council by a National Government by one of two 
alternative methods: either (a) the declaration, in terms of the Act 
of 1935, of a Federation of India, without insistence on the provision 
relating to participation by the Indian States, the holding of elections 
and the appointment of a Council of Ministers within the provisions 
of the 1935 Act; or (b) continuation of the Executive Council, but 
so reorganized and, where necessary, with appropriate detailed 
amendments to the Act of 1935, that the Council would consist 
entirely of Indians (but with the British Commander-in-Chief con- 
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tinuing as an ex-officio member) ‘commanding the confidence of the 
parties in the Central Legislature”, with the Legislature granted 
control over certain fields of expenditure (external affairs, defence, 
etc.) hitherto subject to the Viceroy’s discretion; while the nominated 
bloc in the existing two houses should consist solely of non-officials 
nominated by the Governor-General in Council. Finally, the second 
alternative included a recommendation that an Indian with the rank 
of an Executive Councillor should be the Political Adviser to the 
Crown Representative; in other words, that an Indian should advise 
the Viceroy, in his capacity as Crown Representative, on matters 
relating to the States. 

The committee’s proposals for the future constitution’®” envisaged 
an Indian Union, with both provinces and States forming component 
units.- It advocated joint electorates, with Hindus (other than the 
Scheduled Castes) and Moslems being given equal representation in 
the constitution-making body, as well as in the future Legislature and 
Executive. It came out emphatically against the policy of Pakistan, 
proposed that every province must accede to the Union, while no unit, 
whether a province or a State, once it had acceded would be entitled 
to secede. It proposed the transfer of paramountcy to the Union with 
a minister assisted by from three to five States advisers in charge 
of functions relating to the Indian States, while the interests of 
minorities would be safeguarded by the establishment of Minorities 
Commissions at the center and also in each unit. 

The proposed constitution-making body was to be on the lines 
proposed in the Draft Declaration of 1942, but with certain modifi- 
cations. The accession of any Indian States was not to be an essential 
prerequisite of the new Indian Union, although provisions were made 
for such accessions from time to time. The possibility of realignment 
of provincial boundaries on the basis of linguistic or cultural factors 
was provided for. Somewhat careful consideration was given to 
defining the status, powers and functions of a “Head of the State”, 
several alternative proposals being put forward. It was proposed that 
the functions assigned to the centre should be as few as possible, but 
should include in any case certain matters such as defence, foreign 
affairs, customs, currency, communications, and so forth. 

These proposals aroused widespread comment and criticism. 
Dawn, the Moslem League paper, describing them as an insidious 
gift which Moslems would decline, asserted that “it reserves the 
balance of power in favour of the Hindus”.**? Various critics, both 
Indian and British, considered that to make the introduction of the 
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parity principle dependent upon the establishment of joint electorates 
would provoke rather than assuage the suspicions of the Moslems 
and other minorities; while a group of Hindu leaders in Bengal, in 
expressing opposition to the principle of Hindu-Moslem parity, 
declared that “To reduce a majority to a minority is so preposterous, 
unjust and undemocratic that time need not be wasted over demon- 
strating its inequity”.1*? The Congress party, while pleased with the 
committee’s exclusion of Pakistan, pointed out that the plan provided 
the Moslems with an effective power of veto in the constitution- 
making body and this, they said, inevitably made the British the final 
arbiters in the situation.7**> In Great Britain The Times criticized the 
tendency “to cling closely to the conception of ‘responsible govern- 
ment’ as evolved in Westminster” and suggested consideration of 
constitutions such as the Swiss or the American ‘which have been 
designed to meet problems similar to those of India but of a kind for 
which Britain herself has never needed to provide,’!** while the same 
newspaper's correspondent in India considered that the proposals had 


“encouraged the Hindu community to put up its price, with the result 
that the possibility of progress within the framework of the present 
Constitution may have been compromised. All the talk in the Con- 
gress Press is of a national government responsible to the central 
legislature—a proposal which, of course, decides the communal prob- 
lem in favour of the Hindus,” 


and concluded that 


“the interest of the parties in an interim national government would 
appear to be related less to a desire for present power than to 
manoeuverings for position in the real constitutional discussions that 
will be taken up when hostilities are over.’’?78 


At the end of May, Rajagopalachari proposed'** three schemes 
designed to give India some sort of popular government pending a 
solution of the constitutional problem, two of them based on the idea 
of restoration of responsible government in the provinces, with either 
an Executive Council or a central federal board based on representa- 
tives sent from the provinces; while the third advocated, like the 
Sapru Report, the bringing into immediate existence, under Part II 
of the Act of 1935, of a federal government based on the provinces 
of British India.1**> A few days later, anticipating the Viceroy’s 
plan, Rajagopalachari urged Indians to “accept what little power is 
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offered and then fight for the rest of their rights”, commenting that 
“the rejection of offers has become a habit with us”.?%° 

On June 14 speculation was set at rest by a statement of policy’™’ 
made in Great Britain by the Secretary of State in the House of 
Commons and in a broadcast by the Viceroy. This emphasized once 
more the necessity of India’s new constitution being worked out by 
Indians and again reiterated that the offer of March 1942 “stands in 
its entirety without change or qualification”. The substance of this 
proposal, known as the Wavel Plan, is contained in clauses 12 to 16, 
which are as follows: 


“12. It is proposed that the Executive Council should be reconsti- 
tuted and that the Viceroy should in future make his selection for 
nomination to the Crown for appointment to his Executive from 
amongst leaders of Indian political life at the Centre and in the 
Provinces, in proportions which would give a balanced representation 
of the main communities, including equal proportions of Moslems and 
Caste Hindus. 

“13. In order to pursue this object, the Viceroy will call into 
conference a number of leading Indian politicians who are the heads 
of the most important parties or who have had recent experience as 
Prime Ministers of Provinces, together with a few others of special 
experience and authority. The Viceroy intends to put before this 
conference the proposal that the Executive Council should be recon- 
stituted as above stated and to invite from the members of the con- 
ference a list of names. Out of these he would hope to be able to 
choose the future members whom he would recommend for appoint- 
ment by His Majesty to the Viceroy’s Council, although the responsi- 
bility for the recommendations must, of course, continue to rest with 
him, and his freedom of choice therefore remains unrestricted. 

“14, The members of his Council who are chosen as a result of 
this arrangement would of course accept the position on the basis 
that they would whole-heartedly co-operate in supporting and carry- 
ing through the war against Japan to its victorious conclusion. 

“15. The members of the Executive would be Indians with the 
exception of the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief, who would 
retain his position as War Member. This is essential so long as the 
defence of India remains a British responsibility. 

“16. Nothing contained in any of these proposals will affect the 
relations of the Crown with the Indian States through the Viceroy 
as Crown Representative.” 


In addition, it was proposed that external affairs (except for tribal 
and frontier matters involving defence) ‘‘should be placed in the 
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charge of an Indian Member of the Viceroy’s Executive so far as 
British India is concerned, and that fully accredited representatives 
shall be appointed for the representation of India abroad”, while the 
expectation was voiced that one result of this reorganization at the 
centre would be resumption of responsible government in the Section 
93 provinces. One further feature, not actually mentioned in the 
White Paper, was the decision announced by the Secretary of State 
to appoint, as in the case of the Dominions, a United Kingdom High 
Commissioner in India to represent United Kingdom interests, so 
that the Viceroy should not be placed at any time “in the ambiguous 
and even embarrassing dual position of being both concerned, as head 
of the Government of India, with the defence of Indian interests and, 
at the same time, of representing the specific material interests of 
this country’’.2*8 


In explaining the proposal, Amery said: 


“We can only transfer our ultimate control over India to a govern- 
ment or governments capable of exercising it. We cannot hand India 
over to anarchy or to civil war .. . On the other hand, we cannot 
impose a constitution that will break up the moment our authority is 
no longer there to sustain it;” 


and emphasized that 


“Any interim advance, therefore, must in no way prejudge the ques- 
tion whether the ultimate settlement is based on a united or a divided 
India, or affect the existing position or future freedom of choice of 
the States. That means that it must be within the present constitu- 
tion, for there is no change in that constitution which would not be 
regarded as giving a bias in favour of one or other final solution. 
There can be no question, therefore, of making the Executive respon- 
sible, in our Parliamentary sense, to the Legislature. That would at 
once, in Moslem eyes, imply the control of a unified India by a Hindu 
mayjority.”’228 


In India, the Viceroy pointed out!®® that “The Council will work 
within the framework of the present constitution; and there can be 
no question of the Governor-General agreeing not to exercise his 
constitutional power of control ; but it will, of course, not be exercised 
unreasonably”. He also indicated that the Indian politicians whom 
he was going to invite to the conference mentioned in the White 
Paper would include all those now holding office as premier in a 
provincial government, or, in the case of provinces under Section 93 
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government, those who had last held that office. In addition there 
would be the leaders of the Congress Party and the Moslem League 
in the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State; Gandhi and 
Jinnah ‘as the recognized leaders of the two main political parties” ; 
and in addition, representatives of the Scheduled Castes and the 
Sikhs, and the leaders of the Nationalist Party and the European 
Group in the Assembly. 


At the same time the release of the remaining 8 out of the 15 
members of the Congress Working Committee still detained, was 
announced. Amery emphasized that the offer was essentially the 
product of the Viceroy’s initiative and had been framed in consulta- 
tion with leading members of both parties in the Coalition Govern- 
ment.* In the House of Commons itself, Amery’s announcement 
received support from prominent opposition members, such as C. R. 
Attlee (since July 1945 Prime Minister) and Cripps (also, since 
July 1945, a member of the Labour Government). Attlee made it 
clear that he and his Labour colleagues had been consulted on and 
had agreed with the proposals: 


“\.. We recognize ...the enormous difficulties of forming a consti- 
tution for a sub-continent of 400,000,000 people of immense diversity 
of race, language and degree of civilization .. . it was a tragedy that 
the [Cripps Offer] was not accepted. I entirely agree with the Secre- 
tary of State that we cannot impose a constitution on India. This 
attempt which is being made by the Viceroy seems to me to be the 
only practical line of advance at the present time. [It] deserves the 
support of leaders of Indian public opinion . . . This is, of course, 
only an interim arrangement. We all recognize that at the present 
moment we cannot get a complete change of the Indian constitution, 
and that we cannot get that change until we get complete agreement 
in India. I would urge upon all my friends in India to seize this 
opportunity ... Here is a great opportunity for the leaders of Indian 
public opinion and of political parties . . . to take the practical step 
forward instead of sitting aloof and troubling too much about 
theory.”**1 
* The wartime Coalition Government in Great Britain ceased to exist on May 23, 1945, 

when the members of the Parliamentary Labour Party withdrew, preparatory to the general 
election of July 5 which resulted, when the returns were announced on July 26, in the 
advent to power of a Labour Government, with C. R. Attlee as Prime Minister. Attlee 
had been one of the seven members of the Simon Commission (see above, p. 193), and also 
a member of the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
of 1933-34 (see above, p. 64). However, when the proposals subsequently embodied in the 
Government of India Act, 1935, were under discussion, Attlee criticized the character of 
the proposed constitution: ‘“‘We do not want to hand over the workers and peasants of 


India to the Princes, landlords, money-lenders, industrialists and lawyers. I fear that that 
is what we are doing’’.140 


In Great Britain the press welcomed the new move, the Manchester 
Guardian? expressing the view that acceptance by Indian leaders 
“would produce so drastic a change from bureaucracy to politics in 
the management of Indian affairs that the road to full home rule 
would become unexpectedly short and smooth”, and adding: ‘We 
stand at the opening of the greatest political disengagement action the 
world has ever seen .. . Whether we part with India as friends or 
enemies will not merely mark the entire British association with India 
as a success or a failure; it will determine the future of this country 
as a world Power’, while Indians “will bear a heavy responsibility 
if the peaceful development of this imperial separation should be 
thwarted by pride or prejudice”. The Daily Herald'** chided Amery 
who “After reiterating so often that Britain would make no new 
move ... announces a British initiative”, and criticized his “long 
obstinacy, and the senseless prolongation of the imprisonment of the 
Congress leaders [which] may very well have exasperated our friends 
in India [but] ... the British people, who have long wanted to work 
with them as partners in the making of a new world, expect that they 
will readily seize upon this opportunity to prepare in advance for the 
realization of full independence”. The Times,'** after expressing the 
view that “the British Government . . . have refrained—perhaps too 
long—from decisive action” and that “British policy towards India 
has been threatened with complete frustration for lack of a fresh 
initiative from this country”, said: 


“Tf the political leaders so determine, the council will now become 
in effect a cabinet of national leaders whose authority is derived from 
the confidence of organized groups and parties. Such a body will 
gain rather than lose by its independence of the existing ‘unreformed’ 
central legislature, in relation to which it will occupy much the same 
position as that of the cabinet of the President of the United States 
in relation to Congress. The balanced communal representation 
which it will exemplify . .. may be compared with the principle of 
equal rights for unequal units which governs the composition of the 
United States Senate”, 


and concluded that the proposals were “designed to convey forthwith 
the substance of Dominion status”. 

Immediately after the announcement of the plan, Gandhi and other 
Congress Party leaders, as well as the Hindu Mahasabha, expressed 
strong criticism of the reference in the White Paper and the Viceroy’s 
broadcast to the term ‘Caste Hindus’. Said Gandhi :1*° 
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“In spite of having an overwhelmingly Hindu membership, Con- 
gress has striven to be purely political. I am quite capable [of] 
advising Congress to nominate all non-Hindus and most decidedly 
non-caste Hindus. You will quite unconsciously but equally surely 
defeat the purpose of the conference if parity between caste Hindus 
and Muslims is unalterable. Parity between the Congress and the 
Muslim League is understandable.” 


And again: 


“Tf Congress is obliged to choose only Caste Hindus or even caste- 
less Hindus, then it ceases to be an Indian National Congress.” 


And again: 


“T claim that there is no such person, speaking politically, as a 
‘Caste Hindu’, let alone in Congress, which seeks to represent the 
whole of India.” 


And again: 


‘My objection to the inevitability of parity between Moslems and 
caste Hindus stands. If that view is incapable of being altered by the 
British Government my advice to Congress will be not to participate 
in the formation of the Executive Council.” 


But, commenting on the omission of the Hindu Mahasabha as well 
as of certain Moslem organizations, such as the Jamaiat-ul-Ulema, 
from the conference, Gandhi suggested that this omission might be 
interpreted as a desire by the British Government ‘to avoid the 
conference being based on religious distinction”, although the pro- 
posed parity between Moslems and Caste Hindus seemed to belie this 
“favourable assumption”. He then added: 


“the composition of the Conference is a very great advance upon 
all similar bodies, for in all previous conferences convened by the 
British Government, members have been nominated by the Govern- 
ment principally. This time members of the Conference are under no 
obligation to the Government for their nomination and they need not 
speak merely to placate the Government. Congress Premiers, for 
instance, are under obligations only to Congress, as those belonging 
to the Muslim League are answerable only to the League. As far as 
I can recall there has been no such conference before’’.'*¢ 


Nehru’s comment was expressed in very general terms: 
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“the fundamental objectives and principles remain the same. For us 
in India those objectives can be stated as Indian independence and 
freedom within the large context of the freedom and co-operation of 
other nations and peoples . .. Freedom for India cannot and should 
not mean freedom of a few at the top, but must mean democratic and 
economic freedom and equality of our 400 millions . . . The terrible 
tragedy of the Bengal Famine is not only the final judgment on the 
British rule in India, but is also the death warrant of an economic 
order which produces such tragedies.’’*° 


And a few days later, in direct reference to the proposals: “It is 
obviously an interlude, and if I feel that a brief temporary arrange- 
ment helps me in any way to attain my goal, I accept it,’”*** while 
Azad said: 


“In my opinion Congress should not start any movement to further 
its cause before the Japanese war ends . . . After half a century’s 
struggle, Congress has brought the country to a point not far from its 
goal, and the next step, if necessary, will be taken after the war”,?*7 


and went on to emphasize that Congress could never agree to being 
termed a Hindu organization or a sectarian or communal body. 


Gandhi’s objection to the term “Caste Hindus” was vigorously 
endorsed by other Congress leaders. Said Patel: 


“Congress is not a sectional organization. It represents Indians 
belonging to all creeds and races. It can be, and has been represented 
by Moslem, Hindu, Christian and Parsee presidents. I hope that no 
nationalist will be a party to any arrangement which is on the basis of 
religious division”’.'* 

At the same time, the minority groups who had not been invited to 
participate in the conference hastened to express their views. The 
Hindu Mahasabha condemned the plan outright and described it as 
“a deliberate device on the part of the British to perpetuate British 
rule over India”, as “obviously a step in retrogression from the 
Cripps proposals and an extension of the so-called Communal 
Award” and designed 
“to reduce Hindus, who constitute 75 per cent of India’s population, 
to a minority by the introduction of parity between Muslims and 
Caste Hindus, and disparity between Muslims and the Scheduled 


Castes, and also to divide the politically-minded Hindu community 
into separate entities as ‘Caste Hindus’ and ‘Scheduled Castes’.’”**® 


Both the Anglo-Indians and the Indian Christians complained of 
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their exclusion from the conference, the former in very bitter terms, 
taking the view that if the principle of communalism was inevitable 
at the present time, then equity required that weightage should be 
given to small rather than to large communities, while a spokesman 
for the Scheduled Castes said that they “should be thankful to the 
British Government for giving official recognition to their separate 
patitical entity in Lord Wavell’s proposals”.1*® Comment in the 
indian press, although often critical in detail, was inclined to welcome 
the proposals as both constructive and sincere and to urge political 
leaders to approach the conference in a co-operative spirit.* 


It was with this background of public discussion that the con- 
ference to which 21 individuals had been invited,t met at Simla on 
June 25th.t Gandhi was present in Simla although he had refused 
to accept the Viceroy’s invitation to be a member of the conference 
because “I represent no institution. Therefore, I must not attend 
as representing the Congress. That function belongs to the Congress 
President or whomsoever he nominates . . . As an individual I can 
only tender advice.”2°? 


* There is not space to attempt any summary here of the varied comments of the Indian 
press (Hindu, Moslem, British, etc.) on the Wavell Plan. A condensed, but apparently 
reasonably representative cross-section of this comment will be found in the India and 
Burma News Summary (issue of June 21, 1945, 22-32). This weekly bulletin is issued by 
the Information Department, India and Burma Offices, London, is compiled from official 
and press sources, and includes material cabled directly from India to London which is 
not usually otherwise available except in Indian newspapers and then only in North 
America at a considerably later date. However, quoted statements cabled from India and 
appearing as verbatim quotations in certain sources used in this book, e.g., India and 

urma News Summary, sometimes seem to be liable either to omissions or to paraphrasing 
when compared with reports published in India. One instance of this is the statement 
quoted on pp. 311-2 below, which is given in 7]. and B. News Summary, July 26, 1945, 5, 
as: ‘“‘A composite Government consisting of men and parties with different ideologies under 
a dictator Viceroy, was the worst economic and political crisis’. Another instance is the 
report on p. 310 (source 163) below, of Jinnah’s remark on the Wavell Plan. See 
ZI. and B. News Summary, July 19, 1945, 7. 


+ Those invited, apart from Gandhi, included the 11 provincial premiers or ex-premiers; 
the political leaders of the Congress Party and the Moslem League (a) in the Assembly 
(Bhulabhai Desai and Liaquat Ali Khan) and (b) in the Council of State; the leaders of 
the Nationalist Party and of the European Group in the Assembly; a representative of 
the Scheduled Castes and of the Sikhs; and the President of the Moslem League (Jinnah) 
and of the Congress Party (Azad). It should be noted that at first neither Azad nor any 
other official of the Congress Party was invited and it was only afer Gandhi’s cbrres- 
pondence with the Viceroy and his refusal, referred to above, to be a member of the 
conference, that Azad was invited.150 


¢ The conference was first called for June 21. However, Jinnah asked for clarification of 
certain details of the proposals and requested postponement of the conference for a fort- 
night, while Gandhi, in correspondence with the Viceroy, took issue with certain points, 
chiefly the question of Congress representation and the use of the term “Caste Hindus”. 
Eventually the opening date of the conference was set for June 25, although the Congress 
Working Committee only decided on June 21 to participate, while the attendance of the 
Moslem League delegates only became certain on the evening of June 24, following a 
meeting between the Viceroy and Jinnah. After a day and a half of meetings, the con- 
ference adjourned briefly on June 26, to permit the holding of private discussions and 
adjourned again from June 27 to June 29 for the same purpose. These private negotiations, 
however, resulted in no progress so that the conference again adjourned on June 29, this 
time until July 14, on which date the Viceroy announced failure to secure agreement on 
his proposals. The interval between June 29 and July 14 was taken up with deliberations 
on the part of the party leaders and their Working Committees, private negotiations 
between the various parties and meetings between the Viceroy and individual leaders. 
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The question which immediately created difficulty was the sharp 
difference of opinion between the Congress Party and the Moslem 
League over the distribution of seats in the new Executive Council. 
The issue turned not upon the proportion in which the communities 
were to be represented, but on the manner in which the representa- 
tives of the communities were to be nominated. Congress claimed 
that the principle of equal distribution should be as between the 
Congress Party and the Moslem League and not as between Moslems 
and Caste Hindus and that they should be free to include in their 
selection of names any Congressmen, whether Hindus, Moslems, 
Scheduled Castes, Sikhs, or others—a claim rejected, however, by the 
Scheduled Castes. The Moslem League, for its part, insisted on its 
claim to be the sole representative of all Moslems, and therefore 
to be alone entitled to suggest the names of Moslems for membership 
on the Executive Council, while the Punjab Unionist Party pre- 
sented a demand to be recognized as a body which had overcome 
communal limitations and which should have the right to nominate 
one Moslem. 

Thus the problem presented was how to effect an agreed-upon 
distribution of seats between the various parties in an Executive 
Council that, according to the proposals, had to contain equal propor- 
tions of Hindus and Moslems. Congress was asserting its right, 
because of the standing which it claimed to possess as a national 
organization, to nominate at least one Moslem and one member of 
the Scheduled Castes, and also, perhaps, an Indian Christian; while 
the Moslem League, denying these pretensions, stated that no 
Moslems other than members of the Moslem League would be 
acceptable to it in the new government. The possibility of com- 
promise on this issue by some agreement between the Punjab 
Unionist Party and the Moslem League proved impossible of attain- 
ment, due to the very definite views held by the Punjab Premier on 
the subject of the future government of the Punjab, and to his 
refusal to be entangled in what he regarded as the communalism 
of both the League and Congress. 

This was the dilemma reached on June 29, which led the Viceroy 
to suggest that the issue might in part turn on personalities at least 
as much as on party labels. Accordingly he suggested that each party 
should submit to him lists of persons from which he would attempt 
to compose an Executive Council which might at least prove to be 
an acceptable compromise. The suggestion made was that each 
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party should submit by July 6 a panel of members* from their own 
parties from which the Viceroy himself would make a selection. 
In addition, it was open to each party to add, if it was so inclined, 
a list of the names of members of other parties whom it would be 
glad to have as members of the reorganized council. The Viceroy 
reserved to himself the right to determine the size of the council and 
also to choose as members individuals not included in the lists sub- 
mitted by the parties; while the parties, on their side, were not asked 
to commit themselves to acceptance of the resulting council which 
the Viceroy might propose. 

The Congress Party agreed without much delay to submit the 
suggested lists, prompted in part, no doubt, by the fact that they 
were not compelled by the terms of the suggestion to limit their panel 
to Caste Hindus. Said Azad: 


“Congress will always have before it the national point of view, 
and when it prepares a panel it will nominate Hindus, Moslems, 
Scheduled Castes and other communities. Selection of the personnel 
for the panel will not be confined to Congress men. Our object is to 
have the best men in the country, irrespective of whether they are 
Congress men or not.’’?55 


The belief existed at the time that Gandhi’s advice on this point 
had been, as one observer put it, 


“to select the best men available, Hindu and non-Hindu, inside and 
outside the Congress Party, and to trust the Viceroy to produce a 
Government in which there will be a majority capable of looking at 
the affairs of India from a national, as distinct from a sectional, point 
of view’’,*%* 


—this implying a readiness by Gandhi to have, if necessary, fewer 
Hindus than Moslems on the new council, although it was believed 
that the majority of the Congress Working Committee would not 
have been satisfied with anything less than a council which included 
not only a full quota of Hindus, but also representatives of those 
Moslem and Scheduled Caste organizations which shared Congress’ 
nationalist point of view on Indian affairs generally. 

The Moslem League, however, showed reluctance from the outset 
to the idea of accepting the suggestion and in the end, unlike the 


* The Congress Party and the Moslem League were each asked to submit panels containing 
at least eight and not more than twelve names, while the Scheduled Castes and the Sikhs 
were asked to submit four and three names respectively. Other parties, such as the Punjab 
Unionist Party and the Nationalist Party also submitted lists. It appears that Congress 
and most of the minority parties, but not including the Moslem League, eventually handed 
their lists to the Viceroy by July 7.152 
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other groups, it did not submit any actual lists. The League attitude 
was determined not merely by its insistence that all Moslems in the 
new government should be nominated solely by the Moslem League. 
It also argued that it would not command more than one-third of the 
seats in the new council, and that the Viceroy’s veto was an altogether 
insufficient protection against day-to-day decisions by the new 
government which, so it claimed, could and probably would prejudice 
the future constitutional position of Moslems. Jinnah stated the 
League’s attitude on these last two points clearly enough: 


‘The Wavell proposals have for their basis laid down parity 
between Hindus other than Scheduled Castes and Muslims. We have 
no illusions about this parity because on the Executive Council, as 
proposed, Muslims will not be more than one-third, and in the whole 
of the Executive Council Mussalmans will be in a minority of one- 
third. Whereas the Hindu quota will be in parity with Mussalmans, 
there will be Scheduled Caste representation and Sikh representation, 
and we do not know yet which other community or communities will 
secure representation because the strength of the new Executive 
Council has yet to be determined. It is also the case with regard to its 
personnel, which is yet to be determined. Now, as regards the 
Scheduled Castes, their real grievance is of social tyranny and econo- 
mic oppression in Hindu society, but with regard to the political ideal 
or political goal it is the same so far as the Scheduled Castes are 
concerned. So the representative or representatives of the Scheduled 
Castes will not have any particular bias for us, although I repeat we 
have the fullest sympathy with them and we shall always be ready 
and willing to help them to improve their position socially and econo- 
mically. Therefore it follows that Congress will, on many important 
matters, be safely entitled to count on their support. As regards Sikh 
representation, they are already opposed to dividing India, and their 
political ideal and goal are the same as those of Congress. And so 
they are not likely to have any particular bias for us. As to any other 
community, I do not know yet. Then there will be two British mem- 
bers—the C-in-C and the Viceroy. The composition of this Council 
will therefore be such as to enable Congress invariably to command 
a majority. I know the Viceroy’s veto is there, and I know that Mr. 
Amery says that veto will be exercised to protect the Minorities, but 
I also know that the Governor-General and Viceroy would be placed 
in a very invidious position if he were to exercise the veto constantly 
and as a normal business.’*° 


But the chief difficulty lay in the League’s insistence that all the 
Moslem members should be nominated solely by it. To concede the 
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Congress demand that it should be allowed to nominate at least one 
Moslem would, in the League’s view, involve a sacrifice of everything 
it had stood for, while Azad made it equally clear that to concede to 
the League the exclusive right to nominate all Moslems likewise 
would involve a complete sacrifice of Congress principles. 


The League, in seeking to substantiate its claim to be overwhelm- 
ingly representative of Moslems, pointed to the situation which 
existed in the central and provincial legislatures in British India. 
Out of the 600 Moslem seats* in all these legislatures, the League 
claimed that only 50*°5 (a figure almost immediately revised down 
to 30*°°) were held by Congress Moslems against about 420 controlled 
by the League, with the balance held by Moslems who were inde- 
pendent of both Congress and the League. Further, out of some 70 
by-elections held since 1937, the League stated*®* it had lost only 
onef, a claim whose accuracy was denied by The Hindustan Times.© 


The deliberations continued for several days. By July 7 Congress 
and all but one of the minor parties had submitted lists to the 
Viceroy. Only the Moslem League had refused to do so although, 
at the same time, it had refrained from breaking off negotiations. 
This may have been due to a last minute attempt to secure an under- 
standing with the Punjab Unionist Moslems—a development which 
would undoubtedly have greatly strengthened Jinnah’s bargaining 
position. It was known that some members of the League’s Working 
Committee, partly for reasons connected with provincial politics, 
were anxious to compromise on the League’s claim to nominate all 
Moslems to the council. But by July 10 it was known that the 
League had refused to give the co-operation asked for by the Viceroy 
on June 29 and by July 11 it was generally agreed that the conference 
had broken down, although even then the Viceroy, in further talks 
with League and Congress leaders, including Gandhi, sought to find 
some means of averting failure. 

* Varying figures are sometimes given for the number of seats legally reserved for Moslems 
in all British Indian legislatures. Appendices V and VI show 40 elected seats reserved 
for Moslems in the central Legislature (Act of 1919), and 492 (including 10 seats for 
Moslem women) in the provincial Legislative Assemblies (Act of 1935). In addition, 
56 elected seats are reserved for Moslems in the provincial Legislative Councils of those 

six provinces having an upper house.156 This makes a total of 588 elected seats reserved 

for ‘Moslems in British Indian legislatures. However, Raman, Report on India,157 uses 
the figure of 603 (see above, p. 106), while Coupland158 speaks of ‘‘482 separate Moslem 


seats’, obviously referring only to the provincial Legislative Assemblies but apparently 
omitting the 10 seats reserved for Moslem women. 


+ It was also claimed155 that the 30 Congress Moslems did not include any who were mem- 
bers of the central Legislature. On the other hand, Noel Buckley, Reuters special corres- 
pendent. has pointed out that “‘The Moslem League Parliamentary strength grew largely 

y members transferring their allegiance after the elections [1937], as the number actually 
returned on the League ticket was very small’’.161 
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It was reported that the Viceroy had actually informed Jinnah of 
the names of the five Moslems whom he was tentatively proposing 
to include in the new council, and it was said that these included four 
Ledgue Moslems and one Punjab Moslem. Another report was to 
the effect that the new council which, but for the refusal of the 
League to co-operate by submitting lists, the Viceroy would have 
tentatively submitted to the party leaders, would have included four 
Congress Hindus, one Independent Hindu, four Moslem League 
members, one Punjab Moslem, one Sikh, one representative of the 
Scheduled Castes, and one Indian Christian.?® 

On July 14 the Viceroy formally announced to the conference the 
failure to reach agreement. Referring to his provisional selection 
of a council, he said: 


‘My selections would, I think, have given a balanced and efficient 
Executive Council, whose composition would have been reasonably 
fair to all parties. I did not find it possible, however, to accept the 
claims of any party in full. When I explained my solution to Mr. 
Jinnah, he told me that it was not acceptable to the Muslim League 
and he was so decided that I felt it would be useless to continue the 
discussion. In the circumstances I did not show my selection as a 
whole to Mr. Jinnah, and there was no object in showing them to 
the other leaders.” 


The Viceroy then added: 


“the responsibility for the failure is mine. The main idea under- 
lying the Conference was mine. If it had succeeded, its success would 
have been attributed to me and I cannot place the blame for its failure 
upon any of the parties,” 


and concluded with the statement: “I propose to take a little time to 
consider in what way I can best help India after the failure of the 
Conference.” 

Immediately following the conference, the various leaders made 
statements further explaining or justifying their attitudes.* Congress 
reaction was described by one correspondent as “more sorrowful 
than angry”. Congress leaders claimed that they had exhibited a 
high degree of co-operation under difficult circumstances and without 
raising issues, such as the continuing prohibitions on Congress 


activities and the detention of many Congress leaders. Said Azad: 
* The statements of twelve political leaders, as well as comment by the Indian press will be 


found in the India and Burma News Summary (issue of July 19, 1945), from which the 
following quotations are taken, unless otherwise indicated. 
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“On June 15th I and my colleagues were released, and we had to 
take a decision straight away on the Plan. You can realize our diffi- 
culties. We were thrown into a new world, and despite their diffi- 
culties the Working Committee decided to participate in the 
Conference.” 


It is interesting also to note that, in referring to various points on 
which he had sought clarification from the Viceroy, Azad stated that 
“the replies received from the Viceroy were satisfactory”. 

All the Congress leaders without exception maintained their refusal 
to agree to anything, such as the Moslem League’s demand to nomi- 
nate all Moslems, which would appear to deny Congress’ claim to be 
a national organization. Said Azad: 


“Congress . . . cannot possibly be a party to any arrangement, 
howsoever temporary it may be, that prejudices its national character, 
tends to impair the growth of nationalism, and reduces Congress 
directly or indirectly to a Communal body,” 


while Nehru said: 


“Congress has a national foundation. Its doors are open to all. It 
is now impossible for Congress to shift from that foundation. If it 
does so it will die . . . Obviously the Hindu-Muslim question is an 
obstruction, but to say that freedom cannot come unless there is 
Hindu-Muslim unity, is incorrect. The Muslim League approach is 
based on disunity and on a mediaeval conception of society. The 
' League is a religious party whose membership is confined to one 
group, from which others are excluded.” 


The section of the proposals which related to parity between 
Moslems and Caste Hindus elicited from Azad the comment that 


“It was a great mistake to convene the conference on a communal 
background. The British Government has got to accept some respon- 
sibility for the communal situation in the country as it is now.” 


Congress also challenged the right of the League to veto further 
political progress, Azad claiming that “the Muslim League has been 
responsible for the failure of the Conference” and that the British 
Government could not evade the responsibility of deciding 


“whether to go forward or not. His Excellency has decided not to 
proceed for the present ... The British Government could not absolve 
themselves of responsibility for the Communal problem here. So 
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long as a third party remains, these difficulties will remain as pawns 
on a chessboard, and will continue to move in this fashion ... Those 
who are prepared to go forward must be allowed to go forward, and 
those who wish to be kept out should be left out.” 


Rajagopalachari, who had parted with Congress in 1942 because 
of their unwillingness at that time to agree to his proposal for some 
degree of compromise with the Moslem League on the Pakistan issue, 
was more openly critical of what he regarded as the acceptance by 
the British of the League’s power of veto: 


“It seems we had misunderstood Lord Wavell’s plan in summoning 
the Conference. If it was only to get Mr. Jinnah to agree, and failing 
it we had to disperse, we would have told Lord Wavell that it would 
be a waste of energy. Congress has promised to give full co-operation 
in carrying out the Wavell Plan ... If this response on the part of 
Congress comes to nothing, it means that what Mr. Churchill declared 
as Prime Minister on the floor of the House in March 1942, is not 
adhered to, and that the veto of the Muslim League is enough not 
only to bar all progress but to prevent even an interim Government. 
In spite of the refusal of the League to co-operate, Congress is willing 
to join the interim Government and undertake responsibility. Until 
such time as the League might decide to co-operate, Congress is 
prepared to carry on with non-partisan and able Muslims in place of 
Leaguers. If this offer of Congress comes to nothing, it means that 
we had misunderstood Lord Wavell’s purpose in convening the Simla 
Conference. 

“Tt was obvious from the start that the formula of Muslim parity 
as distinguished from sole representation of Muslims through the 
Muslim League was not acceptable to Mr. Jinnah. His intransigence 
was well-known. We had understood that Lord Wavell was prepared 
to face the situation in which Mr. Jinnah chose to stand out. Lord 
Wavell was justified in starting on the basis of a Communal formula 
in order to reach agreement, but failing agreement, an interim 
arrangement conceived on different units would have steered clear of 
all Communal arithmetic and would have led to the formation of a 
well-co-ordinated Central Government for an indefinite interim 
period. Even now it is not too late to think of such a way out.” 


This view found support in Liberal circles, where Srinivasa 
Sastri said: 
“The Government must think more than twice before they with- 


draw from the prospect of co-operation with Congress, which has 
with unexampled courage and large-heartedness come back to the line 
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of co-operation. The world will refuse to believe in the Government’s 
good faith and intention to place the Indian future beyond doubt. The 
contrast between the attitude of the body till now rebellious and of 
the body till now regarded as the mainstay of Government, is brought 
out glaringly by the demands made by the League regarding distribu- 
tion of Portfolios and the Provincial arrangements of the future.” 


Jinnah again described the Wavell plan as ‘“‘a snare’, saying: 


“There was the combination consisting of Gandhi Hindu Congress, 
who stand for India’s Hindu national independence as one India; the 
latest exponent of geographical unity, Lord Wavell; and the Glancy- 
Khizr* combination who are bent upon creating disruption among 
Muslims in the Punjab; and we were sought to be pushed into this 
arrangement, which, if we had agreed to, as proposed by Lord 
Wavell, would have signed our death warrant”’.'® 


After claiming that the plan “set at nought” the right of self-deter- 
mination of Moslems as represented by the Pakistan solution, and 
asserting once more that they were “not a minority but a nation”, 
Jinnah went on to claim that, under the proposed arrangement, 


“the Pakistan issue will be shelved and put in cold storage indefinitely, 
whereas Congress will, under this arrangement, have secured what 
they want, namely, a clear road for their advance towards securing 
the Hindu national independence of India, because the future execu- 
tive will work as the unity government of India, and we know that 
this interim or provisional arrangement will have a way of settling 
down for an unlimited period and all the forces in the proposed 
executive, plus the known policy of the British Government and 
Lord Wavell’s strong inclination for a united India, would completely 
jeopardize us. Mr. Amery has tried his best, but the result has given 
us cold comfort.” 


Jinnah then repeated the argument, already referred to, that in the 
proposed Executive the Moslem League “would be reduced to a 
minority of one-third” while “the last straw on the camel’s back” was 
when Lord Wavell “insisted upon his having one non-Leaguer, a 
nominee of Malik Khizr Hyat Khan, representing Punjab Muslims.” 
This last comment evoked a spirited retort from the Punjab Premier 
who criticized ‘Mr. Jinnah’s totalitarian claim to monopolize Muslim 
seats” and insisted that 


* air eevee Glancy, Governor of the Punjab; Malik Khizr Hyat Khan, Premier of the 


unja 
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“the Punjab had the strongest claim to be given at least one Muslim 
representative. The Punjab has played a leading part in the war... 
Moreover the Punjab is the only Province which has maintained a 
popular government consistently since the beginning of Provincial 
Autonomy, and that, too, a government representative of all the main 
communities of the Province. And the Punjab, so far as I know, has 
had almost continuously a Punjab Muslim representative in the 
Executive Council since 1919”, 


The Sikhs, through their representative, Master Tara Singh, con- 
sidered 


“The Wavell proposal was a fair solution of our present difficulties 
... It is satisfactory to note that the Sikhs are recognized as one of 
the four main elements of Indian national life, whose consent 1s 
necessary for framing the Constitution of India. This has made 
Pakistan an impossibility unless Sikhs agree to it. Pakistan is not an 
issue between Congress and the Muslim League as it has hitherto 
been wrongly considered. It is mainly a Sikh-Muslim question, for 
Sikhs are mainly affected by it. So Muslims must recognize that, just 
as they cannot submit to Hindu domination, Sikhs cannot submit to 
Muslim domination, for the same, if not better, reasons. The Sikhs 
are groaning under even the present Muslim domination in the Pun- 
jab, and they have to make efforts to get rid of it as soon as an 
opportunity offers itself at the termination of the war,” 


and added that the Sikhs would demand the establishment of an 
independent Sikh state if the rest of India conceded Pakistan to the 
Muslims. 

A spokesman for the Momins, however, “who form a majority of 
Muslim masses” demanded that “the myth of the League represent- 
ing the Muslim masses must be fully exploded before any progress 
is possible. A general election, held on the widest possible franchise, 
alone, can give the Muslim masses occasion to reflect their will, to 
show who are the people who command their confidence”’,—a point 
of view echoed by representatives of other non-League Moslem 
groups such as the Shiahs and the Majlis.* 

The Hindu Mahasabha was openly pleased at the failure of the 
conference, its President saying that “A composite government 
consisting of men and parties whose ideologies were poles asunder, 


* Statement by Abdul Qaiyum Ansari, Vice-President, All-India Momin Conference, July 
24.164 However, a split mould appear to have developed within the Momin organization, 
as it is reported that L. Rahman, President, All-India Momin Conference, telegraphed 
Jinnah on July 6, saying: ‘“‘Statements that Momins are against the Muslim League are 
absolutely baseless, mischievous and inspired. The Momins are solidly behind the League 
and Mr. Jinnah as every test all over India has proved. We challenge a general election 
to substantiate this.” e same report indicates a similar situation in the Shiah com- 
munity,164a 
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working under a Dictator-Viceroy, was the worst possible machinery 
to serve India during her present economic and political crisis’’,?® 
and claiming that acceptance of the parity principle by both Congress 
and the British Government had merely led the Moslem League to 
increase its demands and that “The anti-democratic, anti-national and 
anti-Hindu basis of the Wavell Plan constitutes a definite gain from 
the reactionary point of view of the League’”.2® 

While the conference itself had failed to achieve agreement on the 
particular proposals put forward, there was a fairly widespread 
feeling, especially perhaps amongst the Congress Party, that the 
political ice had been broken and that the Viceroy, who had impressed 
the conference with his sincerity, had done “his vigorous and tactful 
best’’*®*> while Congress, for its part, had without question shown a 
willingness to co-operate which indicated a substantial change from 
the days of 1942. Almost immediately after the conference, and 
perhaps in recognition of this co-operative attitude, considerable 
numbers of detained Congressmen were released,* while considera- 
tion of lifting the ban on organized Congress activities generally was 
believed to be under discussion.f 

At the same time, at both the British and Indian ends, the view 
was expressed that the situation should not now be allowed to drift 
merely because the conference itself had failed. On the Congress 
side there developed demands that the Viceroy should ignore the 
League and accept the proffered co-operation of Congress, while from 
all sidest came suggestions that new elections to the central and 
provincial Legislatures should be held which would, as Dawn, the 
Moslem League paper, pointed out, “test the credentials of Congress 
and the Muslim League”. 


* By July 31, 1945, it was claimed that there were “‘very few orthodox Congressmen amon 
the approximately 7,000 persons detained without trial in British India. The largest batc 
were about 5,000 Hurs, Goondas, and others of incurably criminal tendencies”’.167 


tIn August 1942 the provincial governments issued orders declaring the All-India and 
provincial Congress organizations unlawful within their respective provincial boundaries 
under Section 17 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908. This action by 
the provincial governments followed on the statement of the Governor-General in Council 
of August 8,168 issued in response to the ‘Quit-India” resolution. (See above, p. 241). 
Thus, the repeal of outlawry of Congress organizations is technically a provincial respon- 
sibility. By the end of August 1945, provincial governments had largely removed the bans 
on Congress national, provincial and local organizations (with the exception of the 
“revolutionary” Congress Socialist Party), and were in course of returning their funds 
and property.167 

t See, for instance, The Hindustan Times (pro-Congress); Dawn (pro-Moslem League); 
The Statesman (Independent, British). 169 However, in the case of Congress, the party’s 
all-India leaders showed less enthusiasm for the holding of elections than did the rank and 
file of the party.170 There was also a demand by both Congress and, for instance, the 
Radical Democratic Party that fresh elections should only be held on the basis of a 
universal adult franchise, a demand whose fulfilment would probably have necessitated the 
postponement of elections for as much as two years. 
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On July 26, less than a fortnight after the conclusion of the 
conference, a Labour Government came into power in Great Britain, 
while two weeks later the surrender of Japan finally brought the 
World War to anend. The victory of the Labour Party was widely 
welcomed in India but more, perhaps, because it meant the disap- 
pearance of what was regarded as the reactionary Churchill-Amery 
combination than because of expectations that the new government 
would immediately be able or willing to initiate drastic policies lead- 
ing to any rapid achievement of Indian self-government. Indeed, 
the comments of most Indian leaders reflected a considerable degree 
of caution, recalling the fact that the Wavell Plan itself was a 
product of the earlier wartime coalition government, which had had 
the endorsement of Labour leaders. Said Azad: “The results [of the 
election] ... prove that the people of Britain have decided to discard 
the old and worn-out order ... The world is waiting to see if they 
[Labour] can avoid the mistakes committed at the end of the last 
Great War”; while Rajendra Prasad, a member of the Congress 
Working Committee, considered that Labour’s professions would 
now be put to the test and Vallabhbhai Patel commented that “When 
they had their Government on a previous occasion, we had bad 
experience. We hope that this time, having a good majority, they 
will live up to their professions.’’?"? 

In point of fact, the Labour Party’s policy on India, as declared 
prior to the British general election of July 5, had been expressed 
only in very general terms,* a pledge having been given to attempt 
to bring the Indian parties together in order to bring into being Indian 
self-government with eventual Dominion status.’7* Ernest Bevin 
(later appointed Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the Labour 
Government) had stated during the election campaign that a Labour 
Government would abolish the India Office and place any Indian 
affairs requiring attention in London under the Dominions Office, 
although 1t was recognized, both in India and Great Britain, that 
* There 1s evidence that substantial sections of the rank and file of the British Labour 

Party consider that more rapid progress 1s possible 1n creating self-government for India 
than that hitherto achieved by previous governments or envisaged by their own leaders. 
For instance, a resolution submitted by the National Union of Railwaymen at a Labour 
Party Conference 1n December 1944 called for ‘“‘the immediate ending of the political 
deadlock by negotiation with all leaders of the Indian people with a view to the formation 
of a responsible National Government which will rally the entire population of India to the 
anti Fascist cause With a view to facilitating negotiations we call for the release of the 
Indian political leaders’? 172 This resolution, subsequently described by The Economist as 
showing ‘‘an admirable enthusiasm for Indian independence, but little appreciation of the 
complex difficulties of achieving genuine freedom for Indians’’,178 was carried by the 


conference, 1n spite of a request from the national executive that it be rejected on the 
grounds that ‘it carried the conference very much farther than their past declarations’’.172 
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this would be largely a symbolic gesture,f undoubtedly valuable, but 
nevertheless not involving any really significant change, while earlier 
at the Labour Party Conference in May he gave an indication of 
what Labour Government policy might be in the following words: 


“I would say to our Indian friends that if we get a Labor Govern- 
ment don’t put more pressure on us than you did on the other parties. 
We are ready and willing to try and settle this problem. I am con- 
vinced India must approach her responsibilities by the process of an 
unwritten constitution. So far as I am concerned, and I believe my 
colleagues will be with me, I would, period-by-period, give more and 
more responsibility to the Indians for their government. I would 
encourage them to take responsibilities. India is a country which has 
been invaded so many times; they have fine agitators but they rather 
jib at responsibilities.”’2"° 


Amery’s disappearance, both as Secretary of State and as a member 
of the newly elected House of Commons, was openly welcomed by 
both Hindus and Moslems, Dawn calling him ‘‘the unmitigated enemy 
of Pakistan”,?** while the Hindustan Times described him as “the 
man who brought the curse of Pakistan and Jinnah-ism on this 
land”’,?’* a statement which was described by Coupland as “‘the final 
expression of the irrational vendetta with which Mr. Amery has been 
pursued by Indian nationalists throughout his tenure of office”’.!”° 


The appointment of F. W. Pethick-Lawrence* as Amery’s suc- 
cessor was for the most part welcomed in India by Hindus, Moslems 
and British alike as bringing to the consideration of Indian problems 
“a sympathetic man’’,*®° “a political realist’’,?®* “an experienced man, 
who has seen India’s problems at first hand and a lifelong social 
reformer ’”’.?®? 


On August 21 came the announcement that general elections to 
the central and provincial legislatures would be held at the earliest 


t In the correspondence which passed between Azad and Cripps in 1942 regarding the Cripps 
proposals, Azad said: “The picture therefore placed before us is not essentially different 
from the old one . . . The continuation of the India Office which has been a symbol of 
evil to us would confirm this picture. It has almost been taken for granted for some time 
past that the India Office would soon disappear, as it was an anachronism, but now we are 
told that even this undesirable relic of a past age is going to continue’’.175 


*F. W.. Pethick-Lawrence was born in 1871 and educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he had a distinguished academic record. He has been active in the 
Labour movement for many ycars and is Vice-Chairman of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. He was a Member of Parliament from 1923 to 1931 and again since 1935. From 
1929 to_1931 he was Financial Secretary to the Treasury, and in 1931 a member of the 
Indian Round Table Conference. In 1912 he was sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment 
in connection with a militant demonstration of women suffragists. On his appointment as 
Secretary of State for India in August 1945, he was created a baron and thus became a 
member of the House of Lords. 
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possible datet and that the Viceroy was again returning to London 
because, as Lord Pethick-Lawrence, the Secretary of State, pointed 
out, the formation of a new British Government and the surrender 
of Japan created a situation making it desirable that “we should, 
at the earliest moment, review with Lord Wavell the whole field 
of problems with which India is confronted”.'** Wavell spent three 
weeks in London. Then, on September 19, in broadcasts made 
simultaneously in England and India by the British Prime Minister 
and the Viceroy,} it was announced that the British Government 
intended, as soon as possible after the elections and after consultation 
with the representatives of the Legislative Assemblies, to bring into 
being a constitution-making body, and that meanwhile immediate 
consideration was to be given to the contents of a treaty “which will 
require to be concluded between Great Britain and India”. Further, 
in view of the many urgent problems to which the Government of 
India must give its attention “during these preparatory stages’, it 
was also announced that the Viceroy had been authorized, as soon as 
the election results were known, “to take steps to bring into being 
an Executive Council which will have the support of the main Indian 
parties”. 


Thus the summer of 1945 witnessed once more a failure to bring 
about any agreement between the conflicting groups and the British 
on the question of an interim government at the centre within the 
existing constitutional structure, although the Simla Conference had 
undoubtedly done something, perhaps a good deal, to remove the 
deep-seated feeling of frustration imparted to Indians of whatever 
party or creed by more than five years of sustained political deadlock. 
A month later the surrender of Japan and the resulting end of the 
World War finally removed the objection, voiced for almost six 
years by the British, to initiating as long as the war lasted any 
discussions which aimed at a final settlement of the constitutional 
issue in India, while the advent to power of a Labour Government 
t Elections for the (central) Legislative Assembly had last been held in 1934 and for the 

(central) Council of State and for the provincial legislatures in 1937 (see above, p. 56, 65). 
(It is sometimes said that the provincial elections under the Act of 1935 first took place 
in 1936. This is not correct. The electoral provisions of the Act began to operate in 
July 1936, but actual polling took place in the various provinces in January and February 
1937. See The Times, Jan. 25, 1937). 

Elections to the Legislative Assembly were expected to be held in October and Novem- 

ber 1945 and to the poe legislatures in December 1945 and January 1946. A delay 


until after May 1, 1946, in the elections to the Council of State was necessitated by the 
fact that the electoral rolls were not ready. 


t The complete text of the Viceroy’s statement is given in Appendix XIX. 
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and its prompt enunciation of policy at least gave reason for hoping 
that vigorous attempts would be made to resolve the seemingly intract- 
able problem of creating a permanent structure of self-government 
for India acceptable to the principal elements of the Indian population. 
Whatever the future might hold, it was clear that a new chapter in 
Indian political history was about to open. 
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II. By Princrpa, Commonity Groups* 


Foodstuffs 
1938-39 1943-44 
Imports 
Rs. 000,000’s ........ 240 81 
Percentage .......... 15.7 6.8 
Exports 
000,000’s ........ 394 481 
Percentage .......... 23.3 22.9 


Raw 
Materials 


1938-39 1943-44 


332 639 
217 53.8 


763 537 
45.1 25.6 


IJJ. As A PERCENTAGE oF UNITED K1ncpom TRApDETt 


(1) Total U.K. (2) U.K. Imports from 


Year Imports 
(£000,000’s) 
DOL Sy en sereraciasiess 659 
11572, 4: ieee 1,710 
O29: -s.ccscescspsteateaseaseeeices 1,111 
T9OB7S aes decscesorasereesaie: 953 
Total U.K. 
Exports} 
12) EC) ne ee ar 525 
LO 208 sssiccticipiusDeteenteones 1,334 
ODD secs pete et ccsees 729 
MOST velsslee ses esctistrenesciee 521 


Manufactured 
Articles 


1938-39 1943-44 


928 45] 
60.8 38.0 


507 —-:1,059 
30.0 50.4 


(2) as % 
Br. India and Burma of (1) 
(£000,000’s ) 
36 5.46 
73 4.26 
49 4.41 
{ 51 5.98 
6 
U.K. Exports to 
Br. India and Burmall 
70 13.33 
181 13.56 
78 10.69 
{ ee 748 


* Reserve Bank of India, Report on Currency and Finance for the Year 1943-44,24 
+ Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom (annual). 


t Including Eire. 


§ Since the separation of Burma from India in 1937, statistics for the two countries have 


been given separately. 
|| Excluding re-exports. 
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APPENDIX Il 


The Fiscal Convention 


Clause 33 of the Report of the Joint Select Committee on the Government of 
India Bill, 1919, reads, in part, as follows: 


“The Committee have given most careful consideration to the relations of the 
Secretary of State with the Government of India, and through it with the 
provincial governments. In the relations of the Secretary of State with the 
Governor-General in Council the Committee are not of opinion that any statu- 
tory change can be made, so long as the Governor-General remains responsible 
to Parliament; but in practice the conventions which now govern these relations 
may wisely be modified to meet fresh circumstances caused by the creation of a 
Legislative Assembly with a large elected majority. In the exercise of his 
responsibility to Parliament, which he cannot delegate to anyone else, the 
Secretary of State may reasonably consider that only in exceptional circum- 
stances should he be called upon to intervene in matters of purely Indian interest 
where the Government and the Legislature of India are in agreement. 


“This examination of the general proposition leads inevitably to the consider- 
ation of one special case of non-intervention. Nothing is more likely to endanger 
the good relations between India and Great Britain than a belief that India’s 
fiscal policy is dictated from Whitehall in the interests of the trade of Great 
Britain. That such a belief exists at the moment there can be no doubt. That 
there ought to be no room for it in the future is equally clear. India’s position 
in the Imperial Conference opened the door to negotiation between India and 
the rest of the Empire, but negotiation without power to legislate is likely to 
remain ineffective. A satisfactory solution of the question can only be guaran- 
teed by the grant of liberty to the Government of India to devise those tariff 
arrangements which seem best fitted to India’s needs as an integral portion of 
the British Empire. It cannot be guaranteed by statute without limiting the 
ultimate power of Parliament to control the administration of India, and 
without limiting the power of veto which rests in the Crown; and neither of 
these limitations finds a place in any of the Statutes in the British Empire. 
It can only therefore be assured by an acknowledgment of a convention. 
Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India, for the needs of her consumers 
as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear that she should have the same 
liberty to consider her interests as Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada and South Africa. In the opinion of the Committee, therefore, the 
Secretary of State should as far as possible avoid interference on this subject 
when the Government of India and its Legislature are in agreement, and they 
think that his intervention, when it does take place, should be limited to safe- 
guarding the international obligations of the Empire or any fiscal arrangements 
within the Empire to which His Majesty’s Government is a party.” 


The Simon Report, (1, §§ 268-9) discusses this statement. 
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APPENDIX IV 


Provincial Legislative Councils: Table of Seats 


Government of India Act, 1919 


NOMINATED 


Officials* .......-....-.2.....-..00 
Non-Officials  .................. 


Total (nominated).. 


ELECTED 


I. By special electorates 
Universities  .............0-- 
Landholders .................... 
Commerce and Industry, 

including Mining and 
Planting  ..............c00 


II. By communal electorates 


Muhammadans .............. 
Europeans ...........ccccceeeeee- 
Anglo-Indians. ................ 
Indian Christians .......... 
SIKNS Joccilce tana 


III. By general electorates 
Non-Muhammadans ...... 


Total (elected) ....000...... 


Total (elected and 
nominated) ................. 


31 ok Madras 


ON ramet 


On 


127 


|] & Bombay 


~ os oy 


[LT ToS 


Rl 


111 


al & 


] 


139 


WwW! 0 Provinces 


td HN ama 


LT [Hs 


60 
100 


123 


S| ag Punjab 


+ 


32 
12 


20 


71 


93 


Bihar 
Orissa 


uw CT ee N | 8 and 


| | | +o 


76 


103 


Ca) es Sl as Central 
Provinces 


ww 


ae 


£18 


70 


= | nwo Assam 


a Ii 


[lls 


* This was the maximum number of officials who could be nominated under the Rules. 
However, the Governor was free to nominate fewer officials with a corresponding increase 


in the number of non-officials. 
Source: India in 1920, 249. 
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General population* 
—Women 


Muhammadans 
— Women 

Anglo-Indians 
—Women 

Europeans 

Indian Christians 
—Women 


Commerce, Industry, 
Mining & Planting 


Landholders 
Labour 
Universities 


Backward areas 
and tribes 


Sikhs 


—Women 


Total 


*Reserved for 
Scheduled Castes 


APPENDIX VI 


Provincial Legislative Assemblies: Table of Seats 
Government of India Act, 1935, 5th Schedule 


and Berar 


Provinces 
| 2 US Assam 


Central 


| 


m= PR Ww ho 


North-West 


Frontier 
Province 


| Rleo 


| prwk Ontssa 


| 
| 


| | 


pata 


| pot o — 00 Sind 


| 


Oe CES EE EE EE 0 0 GEREN 0 een 86 GRIP 


6 
% rae) g 
Ss 8s 7 
3 PEs 
= mM QDR 

146 114 78 140 
6 5 2 $4 
28 20 117 64 
1 1 2 2 
2 2 3 1 
pa ice, ] ao 
3 3 ll 2 
8 3 2 2 
, ee oe 
6 7 19 3 
6 2 5 6 
6 7 8 3 
1 1 2 4 

] a 

215 175 250 228 

30 15 30 20 
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= 
Rn, & 
42 & 
1 3 
84 39 
2 1 
1 1 
1 2 
Z 1 
1 4 
5 4 
3 3 
1 1 
ar 7 
31 — 
l eons 
175 152 
8 15 


APPENDIX VII 


Proposed Federal Assembly: Table of Seats 
Government of India Act, 1935, 1st Schedule 


' we 
© v5 ~ Le 
$3 SS = we 0 S2s 88 
~ © %S Ss 8 a EOS S 
S F PS FRPP SETS ER F 
% iS 2 pe w > % a -& 8 
S © OM HF SOMEUNSEVOHR & 
General Populat’n® 19 13 10 19 6 16 9 4 1 #4 =#«1~— #105} 
Muhammadans... 8 6 17 12 14 #9 3 3 4 1 #3 ~~ «82 
Anglo-Indians .... 1 1 1 l1l- —- —- —--—--—_ — 4 
Europeans ............ 1 1 l 1 1 1 — 1— — 1 8 
Indian Christians 2 l l l ] lL as l1l—- — — 8 
Commerce and 
Industry............ 2 3 3 — — = — — — — — If 
Landholders ........ 1 1 1 1 1 1 l—-as 7 
Labour ....z............- ] 2 2 1 — 1 1 l1—- — — 10+ 
Sikhs ooo... eee — —- a i IH i ee i 6 
Women ...............-- 2 2 1 1 1 1 l-—_-— — 9 
Total................ 37 300 «6370 (37, 30s 330s ssad15 10 § § 5 = 250+ 
*Reserved for 
Scheduled Castes 4 2 3 3 1 2 2 D> cee Po ee 19 


t These totals include 1 General seat each for Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, and Coorg, 1 Muham- 
madan seat each for British Baluchistan and Delhi, 3 Commerce and Industry Non-Provin- 
cia] seats, and 1 Labour Non-Provincial seat. 


Note: This table shows only the proposed representation of British India. For the Indian 
States see above, p. 65. 


APPENDIX VIII 


The Principle of “Weightage” 


As it applies to the Moslem community* in the provincial Legislative 
Assemblies (Government of India Act, 1935) 


»& ~ 
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> S me Sa 8 
8 F 3 eek 2 SES 2 Se g 
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= 2 cs: 9S = = SF Oy 5 &OS .2 as) 
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Per cent of 

total population 

ofeach prov.t 7.9 9.2 54.7 153 57.1 13.0 4.7 33.7 91.9 1.7 71.0 
Per cent of seats 

in provincial 

Leg. Assemb.$ 13.5 17.1 47.6 28.9 49.1 263 12.5 31.5 72.0 66 56.7 


* Although there are Sikhs in all eleven provinces, only in the Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier Province are they considered sufficiently numerous to be given special representa- 
tion in the Legislative Assemblies. In the Punjab they make up 13.2% of the total popula- 
tion and receive 18.3% of the seats in the Assembly; in the North-West Frontier Province 
the respective figures are 1.9% and 6.0%. 

The principle of weightage also applies to the European, Anglo-Indian and Indian 
Christian communities. 
t See Appendix I. 
t See Appendix VI. 
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APPENDIX IX 


The Communal Award and the Poona Pact 


The Communal Award of August, 1932, was a decision made by the British 
Prime Minister during the Round Table Conference on the question of minority 
representation in the provincial Legislatures, after the various communities 
concerned had failed to arrive at any agreement on this question amongst 
themselves. The award retained separate electorates for the various minority 
communities, including separate electorates for Moslems even in provinces 
where they had a numerical majority. ‘“Weightage” was granted to Moslems 
where they were in a minority and also to Sikhs and Hindus in the Punjab, 
while special provision was made for seats for women. Special recognition 
was given to the Depressed Classes as a minority community by the provision 
that, in addition to voting in the general constituencies like other Hindus, they 
should also have guaranteed to them special seats and constituencies in order to 
secure for them adequate representation to safeguard their interests. 


Gandhi objected to the manner in which the Communal Award dealt with the 
Depressed Classes, in that it applied to them the principle of separate elector- 
ates; he was opposed to this on the ground that it would, as he said, “simply 
vivisect and disrupt” Hinduism. Accordingly, he began a “fast unto death,” 
and thus forced the leaders of the Depressed Classes and the caste Hindu 
community, against their will, to reach an agreement, namely, the Poona Pact 
of September, 1932. This compromise agreement provided that the Depressed 
Classes should have seats reserved for them out of the general electorate seats 
in the provincial Legislatures (more than twice as many as the maximum of 71 
provided for them in the award), but that the principle of separate electorates 
should only be applied at a preliminary stage of the elections. This was achieved 
by the election by the Depressed Classes voters of a panel of candidates from 
whom the general body of Hindu voters would then elect members for the 
Legislatures. Further, 18 per cent of the general electorate seats in the proposed 
federal assembly would be similarly reserved for the Depressed Classes. 


The distribution of seats made by the Communal Award, as modified by the 
Poona Pact, was incorporated into the Government of India Act, 1935. (See 
Appendices VI and VII). 


Source: Cmd. 4147. 
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APPENDIX X 


Indian Finance 


Prior to the reforms introduced by the Act of 1919, Indian public finance was 
highly centralized. There was a single budget for the whole of India. The 
central Government alone possessed powers of taxation, while it strictly 
controlled every detail of expenditure, especially in the period before 1871. 
After 1871 a policy of devolution was gradually adopted, under which the 
central Government assigned to provincial governments a fixed share of the 
revenues collected by them under certain heads. From the revenues thus 
assigned, each provincial government had to meet all expenditure within the 
province under certain heads, as well as a portion of expenditure under certain 
other heads. 

The reforms of 1919 necessitated a more precise division between provincial 
and central revenues and expenditures. Accordingly, there were allocated to 
the centre revenues derived from customs, income tax, railways, opium, salt, 
posts and telegraphs and military receipts; while to the provinces were allotted 
revenue -receipts from land revenue, irrigation, stamps (commercial and 
judicial), excise, registration and forests. The provinces were also given a 
limited share of the income tax revenue. However, in order to enable the 
central Government to develop its own sources of revenue adequately to meet 
its own needs, a transitional arrangement was made under which the provinces 
were obliged to make fixed contributions (varying in amount from province to 
province) out of their own revenues to the central Government. These contri- 
butions became a subject of dispute and finally ceased in 1928-29, 


Under “dyarchy” provincial Legislatures were free to determine the amount 
of expenditure on Transferred Subjects, but were subject to certain control by 
the centre in respect of expenditure on Reserved Subjects. The borrowing 
powers of the provincial governments were carefully defined and circumscribed. 
Only one public account existed and this was in the name of the central Govern- 
ment. The provincial governments themselves held no actual cash balances of 
their own, but merely had accounts with the central Government, on whom they 
were dependent for audit, accounts, etc., and for the provision of ways and 
means during the year. One problem of this period arose from the fact that 
the revenues available to the central Government tended to grow while the 
revenues allotted to the provinces were of the sort likely to be static or even to 
decline, although the need for expenditure in the fields allotted to the provinces 
tended to increase. 

The Act of 1935 introduced further changes. The balances of the provincial 
governments were separated from those of the central Government and were 
now carried as separate banking accounts with the Reserve Bank of India. 
Provincial governments were now free to frame their own budgets; to impose 
taxation within the spheres allotted to them; to make, if they wished, their own 
auditing and accounting arrangements; and to borrow in the short- or long- 
term markets. Allocations of sources of revenue as between the centre and the 
provinces remained substantially the same as after 1919. However, under the 
Act of 1935, the provinces were allotted a definite share of the proceeds of 
income tax (levied and collected by the central Government) ; the jute-growing 
provinces were given a prescribed share of the net proceeds of the excise duty 
on jute and jute products; finally, certain provinces were to receive annual 
grants from the central Government as well as a share of the additional duty 
on imported foreign salt. A certain category of taxes, in respect of which 
maintenance of uniformity of rates throughout India was considered important, 
is levied and collected by the centre, but the net proceeds are distributed to the 
provinces, although the central Government has the right to levy a surcharge 
for its own purposes. These arrangements were considered necessary to insure 
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that both the centre and the provinces should have adequate resources The 
details were determined by the Niemeyer Award, the report of an investigation 
made in India by Sir Otto Niemeyer, which was brought into effect by the 
Government of India (Distribution of Revenue) Order, 1936.* 


An indication of the principal heads of revenue and expenditure is given in 
the following tables 


1. Central Government 
1938-39}  1941-42+ 
(Rs. 000,000’s) 
REVENUE 
Principal Heads of Revenue 
Customs 405.1 378.9 
Central Excise Duties 86.6 1315 
Corporation Tax 20.4 1166 
Other Taxes on Income 137.4 250 1 
Salt 81.2 92.0 
Opium 51 65 
‘Other a 103 120 
Railways—net contribution to general revenues 13.7 201.7 
Posts and Telegraphs—net contribution to 
general revenues 19 341 
Other 1tems 429 707 
Total Revenue 804.6 1,294 1 
EXPENDITURE 
Direct Demands on Revenue (1.e, cost of collecting 
Principal Heads of Revenue) 42 3 446 
Irrigation 9 8 
Debt Services 133.9 87 3 
Civil Administration 98 5 121 1 
Civil Works 21.9 32 4 
Defence Services 4618 1,039 3 
Contributions and adjustments (mainly grants-in-aid, 
chiefly to N. W. F P and Sind) 306 304 
Other 1tems 21.0 65.1 
Total Expenditure on Revenue Account 8109 1,421 0 


* The details of this award are stated and analyzed in Coupland, II, 326 9 


t Stattstscal Abstract for British India, 1943 


t Budget for 1943-44 
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2. Provincial Governments 


I, Principat Heaps or REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
(11 Governors’ Provinces and Coorg) 


1938-39} 1941-428 
(Rs. 000,000’s) 
REVENUE 
Principal Heads of Revenue 
POVINCial FE RCtSE cect oc csccisncesgctteccaietthieriecs eceewees 135.6 142.4 
Wand: Revenue iirc cciesecessddis bein et eas 259.7 277.4 
SS Ce 8 ies os cecees teases eecteeesevaracenerseendicse lalate eacaaes 98.5 103.3 
Income Taxes (provincial share )...................:cccc00 15.0 78.1 
FOOLS bcsicdsn yeccerpesleek cass eestor ae oat 28.0 44.1 
OE CR oescaceds edocs atures ses saaceccioccatonada caec ca deuacseStuieianévesbdodces 70.0 107.2 
DP GAC ATOM ass cata sicia tae cecsaseng teow nnstensin iui acesiaturpastaseaitees, 25.0 39.3 
Contributions and adjustments (mainly grants-in-aid 
from central Government) ...............-..cccccccsscssesseseeeee 30.9 30.7 
OOCNGE CIS: a isscsicccte ewes ecu aut das eee 8.4 24.4 
Total Revenue..i.... cece ccccccscsescsceeeeetecceesece 671.1 846.9 
EXPENDITURE 
Direct Demands on Revenue .ioii.....2. ccc ecsssstcesecceeseceeee 91.7 
Civil Administration 200.......00.ccccceecececececscssssccsseeeeseenees 443.2 
Civil. WOPKS- ccoeiccsccecete as Seculandtn eee eto tus 58.2 
Debt Services ...............ccccccecccscecsececscssccnssscscssscesseconsnsccacceeecs 5 
OUD er SEOHS esis citec dealt SA cancels eines diagsavedees 85.9 
Total Expenditure on Revenue Account........ 679.5 796.8 
II. Torat REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF Eacu Province (1938-39) £ 
(Rs. 000,000’s) Surplus(+) 
Ex pendi- or 
Province Revenue ture Deficit (—) 
IM AGtAS iiss eptecdeet fel Bale ieee en cuteere 161 161 
BOM Day ‘nsstevdcevaeees ean eee 124 128 —4 
BONG a ce retecceteceiutten eects aitecseeaoe 128 128 
United Provinces 20.........escecceecssccsceeceesees 128 128 
PVN JAD eect sesh eens cto tyshseee sree react 114 116 —2 
Bia ee cace ete Sene asas a acces ueseeterane ss 52 49 +3 
Central Provinces and Berat.................... 43 47 —4 
PS SAN eo sessies Risacitu ocr setisceadcdontecanee vida eecssane 26 30 —4 
North-West Frontier Province................ 18 18 
OPISSA sels coat ite tale tae te 18 18 
SING. ec lee teen 37 35 +2 


t Statistical Abstract for British India, 1943. 
§ Whiteker’s Almanack, 1944. 
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APPENDIX XI 


Letter Regarding Paramountcy 


Extracts from a letter from the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
Lord Reading, to His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, dated Delhi, 
the 27th March, 1926: 


“, » « you state and develop the position that in respect of the internal 
affairs of Hyderabad, you, as Ruler of the Hyderabad State, stand on the 
same footing as the British Government in India in respect of the internal 
affairs of British India. Lest I should be thought to overstate your claims, 
I quote Your Exalted Highness’s own words: ‘Save and except matters 
relating to foreign powers and policies, the Nizams of Hyderabad have 
been independent in the internal affairs of their State just as much as the 
British Government in British India. With the reservation mentioned by 
me, the two parties have on all occasions acted with complete freedom and 
independence in all inter-Governmental questions that naturally arise from 
time to time between neighbours. Now, the Berar question is not and 
cannot be covered by that reservation. No foreign power or policy is 
concerned or involved in its examination, and thus the subject comes to be 
a controversy between the two Governments that stand on the same plane 
without any limitations of subordination of one to the other.’ 


“These words would seem to indicate a misconception of Your Exalted 
Highness’s relations to the Paramount Power, which it is incumbent on me 
as His Imperial Majesty’s representative to remove, since my silence on 
such a subject now might hereafter be interpreted as acquiescence in the 
propositions which you have enunciated. —- 


“The Sovereignty of the British Crown is supreme in India, and there- 
fore no Ruler of an Indian State can justifiably claim to negotiate with the 
British Government on an equal footing. Its supremacy is not based only 
upon treaties and engagements, but exists independently of them and, quite 
apart from its prerogative in matters relating to foreign powers and 
policies, it is the right and duty of the British Government, while scrupu- 
lously respecting all treaties and engagements with the Indian States, to 
preserve peace and good order throughout India. The consequences that 
follow are so well known, and so clearly apply no less to Your Exalted 
Highness than to other Rulers, that it seems hardly necessary to point 
them out.... 

“The right of the British Government to intervene in the internal affairs 
of Indian States is another instance of the consequences necessarily involved 
in the supremacy of the British Crown. The British Government have 
indeed shown again and again that they have no desire to exercise this 
right without grave reason. But the internal, no less than the external, 
security which the Ruling Princes enjoy is due ultimately to the protecting 
power of the British Government, and where Imperial interests are 
concerned, or the general welfare of the people of a State is seriously and 
grievously affected by the action of its Government, it is with the Para- 
mount Power that the ultimate responsibility of taking remedial action, if 
necessary, must lie. The varying degrees of internal sovereignty which the 
Rulers enjoy are all subject to the die exercise by the Paramount Power 
of this responsibility. Other illustrations could be added no less inconsistent 
than the foregoing with the suggestion that, except in matters relating to 
foreign powers and policies, the Government of Your Exalted Highness 
and the British Government stand on a plane of equality. But I do not 
think I need pursue the subject further. I will merely add that the title 
‘Faithful Ally’ which Your Exalted Highness enjoys has not the effect of 
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putting Your Government in a category separate from that of other States 
under the paramountcy of the British Crown. 

“In pursuance of your present conception of the relations between 
Hyderabad and the paramount power, you further urged that I have 
mis-described the conclusion at which His Majesty’s Government have 
arrived as a ‘decision,’ and that the doctrine of res judicata has been 
misapplied to matters in controversy between Hyderabad and the Govern- 
ment of India. 

“T regret that I cannot accept Your Exalted Highness’s view that the 
orders of the Secretary of State on your representation do not amount 
to a decision. It is the right and privilege of the Paramount Power to 
decide all disputes that may arise between States, or between one of the 
States and itself, and even though a Court of Arbitration may be appointed 
in certain cases, its function is merely to offer independent advice to the 
Government of India, with whom the decision rests. I need not remind 
you that this position has been accepted by the general body of Indian 
Rulers as a result of their deliberations on paragraph 308 of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report. As regards the use of the term res judicata, I am, of 
course, aware that the Government of India is not, like a Civil Court, 
precluded from taking cognizance of a matter which has already formed 
the subject of a decision, but the legal principle of res judicata is based on 
sound practical considerations, and it is obviously undesirable that a matter 
which has once been decided should form the subject of repeated contro- 
versies between the same parties... .” 


Source: The complete text is given in the Report of the Butler Committee, Appendix II. 


APPENDIX XII 


Examples of Treaties Between Indian Princes and the Paramount Power 


1. TREATY WITH THE Rajau or KISHENGHUR, 1818. 

“Treaty between the Honourable the English East India Company and 
Maharajah Kulleeaun Sing Buhadoor, the Rajah of Kishenghur, concluded by 
Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, on the part of the Honourable Company, in 
virtue of Full Powers granted by His Excellency the Most Noble the Marquess 
of Hastings, K.G., Governor-General, &c., &c. and by Kazee Futteh Mahomed 
Khan, on the part of Maharajah Kulleeaun Sing Buhadoor, according to Full 
Powers given by the Rajah. 

“Art. I. There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of interests 
between the Honourable Company and Maharajah Kulleeaun Sing and His 
Heirs and Successors, and the friends and enemies of one Party shall be friends 
and enemies of both Parties. 

“II. The British Government engages to protect the Principality and Terri- 
tory of Kishenghur. 

“IJI. Maharajah Kulleeaun Sing and his Heirs and Successors will act in 
subordinate co-operation with the British Government and acknowledge its 
supremacy; and will not have any connexion with any other Chiefs or States. 

“TV. The Maharajah and his Heirs and Successors will not enter into 
Negotiation with any Chief or State without the knowledge and sanction of the 
British Government, but the usual amicable correspondence with friends and 
relations shall continue. 

“V. The Maharajah and his Heirs and Successors will not commit aggressions 
on any one. If by accident any dispute arise with any one, the settlement of it 
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shall be submitted to the Arbitration and Award of the British Government. 

“VI. The Maharajah of Kishenghur will furnish Troops, at the requisition of 
the British Government, according to his means. 

“VII. The Maharajah and his Heirs and Successors shall be absolute Rulers 
of their Country, and the British jurisdiction shall not be introduced into that 
Principality. 

“VIII. This Treaty of 8 Articles having been concluded and signed and 
sealed by Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe and Kazee Futteh Mahomed Khan, 
the Ratifications, by his Excellency the Most Noble the Governor-General and 
Maharajah Kulleeaun Sing Buhadoor shall be exchanged within 20 days from 
the present date. 

Done at Dihlee, this 28th day of March, A.D. 1818. 

(L.S.) C. T. Mercarre, Resident. 
(L.S.) [KayEE FutreEH MaHomep]” 


2. ARTICLES FROM Two OTHER TREATIES. 

Other treaties of the same period usually contain provisions substantially 
identical with those contained in Articles I to V and VII and VIII above. In 
addition, certain other provisions sometimes occur, such as: 

(1) Articles VI, VII, VIII and X of the treaty with the Nabob of Bhopal, 
dated February 26, 1818: 

“VI. The State of Bhopaul shall furnish a contingent of 600 horse and 400 
infantry, for the service of the British Government whenever required, and 
when necessary the whole of the Bhopaul Force shall join the British Army, 
excepting such a portion as may be requisite for the internal administration of 
the Country. 

“VII. The British Troops are to be at all times admitted into the Bhopaul 
Territory (the Commanding Officer of such Troops using their utmost 
endeavours to prevent injury to the crops or other damage), and if necessary 
shall canton them; in which event, the Nawaub engages for himself, his Heirs 
and Successors, on application to that effect, to cede to the British Government 
to serve as a Depot, the Fort of Nuzzer Ghur, or of Goo Gaun, with ground to 
the distance of 2,000 yards all round the Fort. 

“VIII. The Nawaub, his Heirs and Successors, will afford every facility to 
the British Troops in obtaining supplies, and all articles of supply required for 
seh shall be purchased in, and pass through the Nawaub’s Territory, free 
ot duty. 

“X. The Nawaub having exerted himself, and employed the resources of his 
Government with zeal and fidelity in the late service against the Pindarries, the 
British Government, in order to mark its approbation of his conduct, and to 
enable him to maintain the stipulated contingent, hereby grants to the Nawaub, 
his Heirs and Successors in perpetuity, the 5 Mahals of Ashta, Itchawur, Sehar, 
Dovaha, and Deevepona to be held by them in exclusive Sovereignty.” 

(2) Articles VI and IX of the treaty with the Rajah of Jaipur, dated 
April 2, 1818: 

“VI. Tribute shall be paid in perpetuity by the Principality of Jyepoor to the 
British Government, through the Treasury of Dihlee, according to the follow- 
ing detail : 

lst year, from the date of the Treaty, in consideration of the devastation 
which has prevailed for years in the Jyepoor Country, Tribute excused. 

2nd year — 4 lacks of Dihlee rupees. 

3rd year — 5 lacks. 

4th year — 6 lacks. 

Sth year — 7 lacks. 

6th year — 8 lacks. 

Afterwards 8 lacks of Dihlee rupees annually, until the Revenues of the 
Principality exceed 40 lacks. 331 


And when the Rajah’s Revenues exceed 40 lacks, 5-16ths of the excess shall 
be paid in addition to the 8 lacks above-mentioned. 

“IX. Provided that the Maharajah evince a faithful attachment to the 
British Government, his prosperity and advantage shall be favourably considered 
and attended to.” 

Source: British and Foreign State Pepers, 1817-1818. 


3. Typicat Supyects oF LATER TREATIES. 

Special aspects of the relations between the Paramount Power and the Indian 
States were also embodied in treaties, engagements or other documents as 
occasion arose. In addition to the continuing political relations there arose, for 
the most part after 1858, certain broad problems relating to the economic 
development of India as a whole. Instances of treaties, etc., dealing with such 
matters follow: 


Subject Example 
Political Relations: 
Adoption of heir. S ee with Hyderabad, March 11], 
Deposition of ruler. Proclamation to Baroda subjects, 


. Coat : January 13, 1875. 
Restoration of territories to ruling Instrument of transfer to Mysore, 


house. March 1, 1881. 
Creation of a State. Treaty with Kashmir, March 16, 1846. 
Economic Development of India: 
Salt Treaty with Jaipur, August 7, 1869. 
Trade. Treaty with Kashmir, April 2, 1870. 
Currency. Agreement with Bikaner Durbar, 
February 16, 1893. 
Railways. eee with Bikaner, December 


Source: Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sunnuds relating to India 
yee RaOnbounne countries, as reproduced in Singh, Indian States and, British India, 
ppendix A. 
Other sources for such treaties are British and Foreign State Papers, and Martens’ treaty 
series, ; 


4. RoyaAt ProcraMatTions, 1858 ANnp 1921. 


(1) Extract from Queen Victoria’s Proclamation, 1858. 

“We hereby announce to the native princes of India, that all treaties and 
engagements made with them by or under the authority of the East India 
Company are by us accepted, and will be scrupulously maintained, and we look 
for the like observance on their part. 

“We desire no extension of our present territorial possessions; and, while we 
will admit no aggression upon our dominions or our rights to be attempted 
with impunity, we shall sanction no encroachment on those of others. 

“We shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of native princes as our 
own; and we desire that they, as well as our own subjects, should enjoy that 
prosperity and that social advancement which can only be secured by internal 
peace and good government.” 

(2) Extract from King George V’s Proclamation, 1921. 

“In My former Proclamation I repeated the assurance, given on many 
occasions by My Royal predecessors and Myself, of My determination ever to 
maintain unimpaired the privileges, rights, and dignities of the Princes of 
India. The Princes may rest assured that this pledge remains inviolate and 
inviolable.” 


Source: Keith, Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy, (1) I, 383; (2) II, 334. 
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APPENDIX XIV 


Dominion Status 


The question of Dominion status frequently arises in discussion of Indian 
affairs. The term first came into general use shortly after the Great War of 
1914-18 to describe the changed nature of the relationship of the “self-governing 
Dominions” with Great Britain and to indicate the new position which they had 
come to occupy in the international community. Since 1919 the concept of 
Dominion status has undergone a steady evolution, the nature and extent of 
which is often not fully realized.* Two landmarks in this development were: 
(1) the well-known and often quoted statement in The Report of the Inter- 
Imperial Relations Committee of the Imperial Conference of 1926, which defined 
the status of Great Britain and the Dominions; and (2) the Statute of West- 
minster of 1931, which gave legal effect to this definition as well as to certain 
other recommendations made at the subsequent Imperial Conference of 1930. 

In describing the status of Great Britain and the Dominions, the Report of 
the Imperial Conference of 1926 referred to above said: 


“They are autonomous Communities within the British Empire, equal in 
status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and 
freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.”+ 


Any discussion of the relations of India to the other member states of the 
British Commonwealth calls for a clear understanding of the legal and consti- 
tutional implications of Dominion status as these now exist. In an article 
entitled “The End of Dominion Status” (American Journal of International 
Law, Jan., 1944), F. R. Scott, an outstanding Canadian authority on constitu- 
tional questions, sums up his discussion of this question as follows: 


“This analysis of the present relations between the members of the British 
Commonwealth leads therefore to the following conclusions : 


1. Dominion status, in all save minor detail, has evolved into complete 
national independence. As a term descriptive of the states members of the 
Commonwealth, the word “Dominion” is therefore obsolete and confusing. 
It has never been applicable to Great Britain. It should be abandoned and 
Section 1 of the Statute of Westminster ought to be amended accordingly. 


2. The ‘British Commonwealth of Nations’ is not a state. It has no 
single personality either in international or municipal law and no single 
government capable of acting for the whole. The name is merely a conven- 
ient way of referring to a particular association of nations—Great Britain, 
Canada, Ireland, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, and their 
respective dependencies. It belongs rather to the category of collective 
names as the ‘Pan-American Union’ or the ‘United Nations’. The term 
‘British Empire’ should be restricted to Great Britain and her empire (India, 
the Colonies and Protectorates) in which case it refers to a specific entity 
in international law. 

3. The independent nations in the Commonwealth are still ‘associated’ 
together by reason of their use of the common Crown for certain purposes, 
by their retention of an underlying common nationality, and by a number of 
generally accepted modes of behaviour eis-d-vis one another. A nation 


* A useful account written in 1933 of constitutional development within the British Common- 
wealth, so far as it affects the Dominions and India (1887-1933), will be found in Sir A. B. 
pots introduction to Consultation and Co-operation in the British Commonwealth, by 

almer. 

t Keith, Speeches and Documents on the British Dominions, 161. 
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outside the Commonwealth is no more independent than one inside, though 
it is free from the results of this association. 


4. Since Dominion status has been transformed into national status any 
offer of ‘Dominion status’ to a non-self-governing part of the Commonwealth 
such as India) is impliedly an offer of complete independence of action. 
here is nothing now withheld in such a grant. The acceptance of the 
status would, however, imply a continued association with the other mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth, but only on terms defined by the member itself 
and terminable at its sole discretion. 


5. The use of the common Crown is not an essential condition of mem- 
bership in the Commonwealth. Ireland has abolished it as a part of her 
internal constitution. A republic could be associated with other monarchies 
if such were the agreement. The use of the Crown as a symbol of associa- 
tion does not restrict the freedom of action of the nation states within the 
Commonwealth, though it does sometimes confuse the citizens with regard 
to their primary allegiance. 


6. The oath of allegiance of public officers in each of the member nations 
is an oath to the Crown in relation to and as part of the constitution of that 
nation. It is not an oath to the Crown generally and in every aspect. Hence 
it is not a violation of the oath of allegiance to urge the Crown to adopt any 
particular policy (e.g., belligerency or neutrality) vis-d-vis the nation of 
which the proponent is a citizen, even if the Crown adopts the opposite 
policy elsewhere. Treason can only be committed against the national crown. 


7. The practice of excluding members of the Commonwealth from the 
application of the most-favoured-nation clause in commercial treaties, origi- 
nally justified on the ground that the members were not separate states, can 
no longer be so justified. 


8 Any member of the Commonwealth may make whatever treaties, 
alliances, or unions it desires with any other non-British state. The offer by 
Great Britain of complete union with France in 1940 is an example of the 
freedom possessed by the individual members. There was no previous 
Commonwealth agreement on this action, no assent from the other members 
of the group. The union would not on this account have been illegal in any 
respect. Similarly, Canada’s Joint Defence agreement with the United 
States of August, 1940, required no Commonwealth approval. Members of 
the Commonwealth, however, are by agreements of Imperial Conferences 
expected to inform one another of negotiations likely to be of mutual interest. 


9. The High Commissioners representing the various members of the 
Commonwealth vis-d-vis each other should belong to the category of the 
diplomatic corps, and it would be logical to accord them this status. At 
present their rank is inferior to that of the ambassadors of the smallest 
states. 

10. Full independence of action, in war as in peace, is possessed by all 
members of the Commonwealth. The common underlying citizenship is no 
legal obstacle to partial belligerency in the Commonwealth group. 

11. If all or some of the nations of the Commonwealth join any future 
world association of states it would be improper for them to refuse to apply 
the rules of that association to themselves in their relations with one another. 
Any claims to special rights for the group or any reservations of Inter- 
Commonwealth disputes from the purview of the World Court would 
violate the general principle that all states should be equally subject to 
international law. 

12. The British Commonwealth, being an association of states sui generis, 
offers to the world no model of international organization. It is not a type 
on which a League of Nations can be built. It has been steadily applying to 
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itself over the past century the principle of national sovereignty, which, if 
a new league or union of nations is to be established, must be reduced rather 
than extended. Its surviving unity is a remnant of a much greater unity 
and not the result of an effort toward a new and closer association. It has 
none of the common organs of government which a world society would 
need, ou it offers many examples of purely voluntary co-operation based 
on sympathy, tradition, and consent. 


13. It would seem improper, at the peace conference which will follow 
this war, for the British nations to claim the same dual representation they 
possessed at Versailles in 1919, when, in addition to their representation as 
separate states, they also were granted representation on the British Empire 
panel. Each should be represented by its own plenipotentiaries on the same 
basis as all other states.” 


APPENDIX XV 


The British Offer of August, 1940 
STATEMENT ISSUED BY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA on Avucust 8, 1940. 


“India’s anxiety at this moment of critical importance in the world struggle 
against tyranny and aggression to contribute to the full to the common cause 
and to the triumph of our common ideals is manifest. She has already made 
a mighty contribution. She is anxious to make a greater contribution still. 
His Majesty’s Government are deeply concerned that that unity of national 
purpose in India which would enable her to do so should be achieved at as early 
a moment as possible. They feel that some further statement of their intentions 
may help to promote that unity. In that hope they have authorised me to make 
the present statement. 


“Last October His Majesty's Government again made it clear that Dominion 
Status was their objective for India. They added that they were ready to 
authorise the expansion of the Governor-General’s Council to include a certain 
number of representatives of the political parties, and they proposed the estab- 
lishment of a consultative committee. In order to facilitate harmonious 
co-operation, it was obvious that some measure of agreement in the Provinces 
between the major parties was a desirable prerequisite to their joint collabora- 
tion at the Centre. Such agreement was, unfortunately, not reached, and in the 
circumstances no progress was then possible. 


“During the earlier part of this year 1 continued my efforts to bring the 
political parties together. In these last few weeks I again entered into conver- 
sations with prominent political personages in British India and the Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes, the results of which have been reported to His 
Majesty’s Government. His Majesty’s Government have seen also the resolutions 
passed by the Congress Working Committee, the Moslem League and the 
Hindu Mahasabha. 


“It is clear that earlier differences which had prevented the achievement of 
national unity remain unbridged. Deeply as His Majesty's Government regret 
this, they do not feel that they should any longer, because of those differences, 
postpone the expansion of the Governor-General’s Council, and the establish- 
ment of a body which will more closely associate Indian public opinion with the 
conduct of the war by the Central Government. They have authorised me 
accordingly to invite a certain number of representative Indians to join my 
Executive Council. They have authorised me further to establish a War 
Advisory Council which would meet at regular intervals and which would 
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contain representatives of the Indian States and of other interests in the national 
life of India as a whole. 

“The conversations which have taken place, and the resolutions of the bodies 
which I have just mentioned, made it clear, however, that there is still in certain 
quarters doubt as to the intentions of His Majesty’s Government for the consti- 
tutional future of India, and that there is doubt, too, as to whether the position 
of minorities, whether political or religious, is sufficiently safeguarded in 
relation to any future constitutional change by assurances already given. There 
are two main points that have emerged. On those two points His Majesty’s 
Government now desire me to make their position clear. 


“The first is as to the position of minorities in relation to any future consti- 
tutional scheme. It has already been made clear that my declaration of last 
October does not exclude examination of any part either of the Act of 1935 
or of the policy and plans on which it is based. His Majesty's Government's 
concern that full weight should be given to the views of minorities in any 
revision has also been brought out. That remains the position of His Majesty’s 
Government. 


“It goes without saying that they could not contemplate transfer of their 
present responsibilities for the peace and welfare of India to any system of 
government whose authority is directly denied by large and powerful elements 
in India’s national life. Nor could they be parties to the coercion of such 
elements into submission to such a Government. 


“The second point of general interest is the machinery for building within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations the new constitutional scheme when the 
time comes. There has been very strong insistence that the framing of that 
scheme should be primarily the responsibility of Indians themselves, and should 
originate from Indian conceptions of the social, economic and political structure 
of Indian life. His Majesty’s Government are in sympathy with that desire and 
wish to see it given the fullest practical expression, subject to the due fulfilment 
of the obligations which Great Britain’s long connection with India has imposed 
on her and for which His Majesty’s Government cannot divest themselves of 
responsibility. It is clear that a moment when the Commonwealth is engaged 
in a struggle for existence is not one in which fundamental constitutional issues 
can be decisively resolved. But His Majesty’s Government authorise me to 
declare that they will most readily assent to the setting up after the conclusion 
of the war with the least possible delay of a body representative of the principal 
elements in India’s national life in order to devise the framework of the new 
Constitution, and they will lend every aid in their power to hasten decisions on 
all relevant matters to the utmost degree. Meanwhile they will welcome and 
promote in any way possible every sincere and practical step that may be taken 
by representative Indians themselves to reach a basis of friendly agreement, 
first upon the form which the post-war representative body should take and the 
methods by which it should arrive at its conclusions, and secondly, upon the 
principles and outlines of the Constitution itself. They trust, however, that 
for the period of the war (with the Central Government reconstituted and 
strengthened in the manner I have described, and with the help of the War 
Advisory Council) all parties, communities and interests will combine and 
co-operate in making a notable Indian contribution to the victory of the world 
cause which is at stake. Moreover, they hope that in this process new bonds of 
union and understanding will emerge, and thus pave the way towards the 
attainment by India of that free and equal partnership in the British Common- 
wealth which remains the proclaimed and accepted goal of the Imperial Crown 
and of the British Parliament.” 


Source: Cmd. 6219. 
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APPENDIX XVI 


THE CRIPPS MISSION 


Draft Declaration for Discussion with Indian Leaders 
Published 30th March, 1942 


“The conclusions of the British War Cabinet as set out below are those 
which Sir Stafford Cripps has taken with him for discussion with the Indian 
Leaders and the question as to whether they will be implemented will depend 
upon the outcome of these discussions which are now taking place. 

“His Majesty’s Government, having considered the anxieties expressed in 
this country and in India as to the fulfilment of the promises made in regard 
to the future of India, have decided to lay down in precise and clear terms the 
steps which they propose shall be taken for the earliest possible realisation of 
self-government in India. The object is the creation of a new Indian Union 
which shall constitute a Dominion, associated with the United Kingdom and 
the other Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown, but equal to them 
ze every respect, in no way subordinate in any aspect of its domestic or external 
affairs. 

“His Majesty’s Government therefore make the following declaration :— 


(a) Immediately upon the cessation of hostilities, steps shall be taken 
to set up in India, in the manner described hereafter, an elected body 
charged with the task of framing a new Constitution for India. 

(b) Provision shall be made, as set out below, for the participation 
of the Indian States in the constitution-making body. 

(c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and implement 
forthwith the Constitution so framed subject only to:— 

(i) the right of any Province of British India that is not 
prepared to accept the new Constitution to retain its present constitu- 
tional nosition, provision being made for its subsequent accession if it 
so decides. 

With such non-acceding Provinces,.should they so desire, His Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to agree upon a new Constitution, giving 
them the same full status as Indian Union, and arrived at by a procedure 
analogous to that here laid down. 

(ii) the signing of a Treaty which shall be negotiated between 
His Majesty's Government and the constitution-making body. This 
preety will cover all necessary matters arising out of the complete 
transfer of responsibility from British to Indian hands; it will make 
provision, in accordance with the undertakings given by His Majesty’s 
Government, for the protection of racial and religious minorities; but 
will not impose any restriction on the power of the Indian Union to 
decide in the future its relationship to the other Member States of 
the British Commonwealth. 

Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to the Constitution, it 
will be necessary to negotiate a revision of its Treaty arrangements, 
so far as this may be required in the new situation. 

(d) the constitution-making body shall be composed as follows, 
unless the leaders of Indian opinion in the principal communities agree 
upon some other form before the end of hostilities :— 

Immediately upon the result being known of the provincial 
elections which will be necessary at the end of hostilities, the entire 
membership of the Lower Houses of the Provincial Legislatures 
shall, as a single electoral college, proceed to the election of the 
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constitution-making body by the system of proportional representation. 
This new body shall be in number about one-tenth of the number 
of the electoral college. 

Indian States shall be invited to appoint representatives in the 
same proportion to their total population as in the case of the 
representatives of British India as a whole, and with the same powers 
as the British Indian members. 


(e) During the critical period which now faces India and until the 
new Constitution can be framed His Majesty’s Government must inevit- 
ably bear the responsibility for and retain control and direction of the 
detence of India as part of their world war etfort, but the task of 
organising to the full the military, moral and material resources of India 
must be the responsibility of the Government of India with the 
co-operation of the peoples of India. His Majesty’s Government desire 
and invite the immediate and effective participation of the leaders of the 
principal sections of the indian people in the counsels ot their country, 
of the Commonwealth and of the United Nations. Thus they will be 
enabled to give their active and constructive help in the discharge of a 
task which is vital and essential for the future freedom of India.” 


Source: Cmd. 6350. 


APPENDIX XVII 


The “Quit India” Resolution 


Text of the Resolution Adopted by the All-India Congress Committee 
at Bombay on 8th August, 1942 


“The All-India Congress Committee has given the most careful consideration 
to the reference made to it by the Working Committee in their resolution dated 
July 14, 1942, and to subsequent events, including the development of the war 
situation, the utterances of responsible spokesmen of the British Government, 
and the comments and criticisms made in India and abroad. The Committee 
approves of and endorses that resolution, and is of opinion that events subse- 
quent to it have given it further justification, and have made it clear that the 
immediate ending of British rule in India is an urgent necessity, both for the 
sake of India and for the success of the cause of the United Nations. The 
continuation of that rule is degrading and enfeebling India and making her 
progressively less capable of defending herself and of contributing to the cause 
of world freedom. 

“The Committee has viewed with dismay the deterioration of the situation 
on the Russian and Chinese fronts and conveys to the Russian and Chinese 
peoples its high appreciation of their heroism in defence of their freedom. This 
increasing peril makes it incumbent on all those who strive for freedom and 
who sympathise with the victims of aggression, to examine the foundations of 
the policy so far pursued by the Allied Nations, which have led to repeated and 
disastrous failure. It is not by adhering to such aims and policies and methods 
that failure can be converted into success, for past experience has shown that 
failure is inherent in them. These policies have been based not on freedom so 
much as on the domination of subject and Colonial countries, and the continua- 
tion of the Imperialist tradition and method. The possession of Empire, instead 
of adding to the strength of the ruling power, has become a burden and a 
curse. India, the classic land of modern Imperialism, has become the crux of 
the question, for by the freedom of India will Britain and the United Nations 
be judged, and the peoples of Asia and Africa be filled with hope and 
enthusiasm. 
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“The ending of British rule in this country is thus a vital and immediate 
issue on which depend the future of the war and the success of freedom and 
democracy. A free India will assure this success by throwing all her great 
resources in the struggle for freedom and against the aggression of Nazism, 
Fascism and Imperialism. This will not only affect materially the fortunes of 
the war, but will bring all subject and oppressed humanity on the side of the 
United Nations, and give these nations, whose ally India would be, the moral 
and spiritual leadership of the world. India in bondage will continue to be the 
symbol of British Imperialism and the taint of that imperialism will affect the 
fortunes of all the United Nations. 

“The peril of today, therefore, necessitates the independence of India and 
the ending of British domination. No future promises or guarantees can affect 
the present situation or meet that peril. They cannot produce the needed 
psychological effect on the mind of the masses. Only the glow of freedom now 
can release that energy and enthusiasm of millions of people which will 
immediately transform the nature of the war. 

“The A.-I.C.C., therefore, repeats with all emphasis the demand for the 
withdrawal of the British power from India. On the declaration of India’s 
independénce, a provisional Government will be formed and free India will 
become an ally of the United Nations, sharing with them in the trials and 
tribulations of the joint enterprise of the struggle for freedom. The provisional 
Government can only be formed by the co-operation of the principal parties and 
groups in the country. It will thus be a composite Government, representative 
of all important sections of the people of India. Its primary functions must be 
to defend India and resist aggression with all the armed as well as the non- 
violent forces at its command, together with its Allied Powers, and to promote 
the well-being and progress of the workers in the fields and factories and else- 
where to whom essentially all power and authority must belong. The provi- 
sional Government will evolve a scheme for a constituent assembly which will 
prepare a constitution for the Government of India acceptable to all sections of 
the people. This constitution, according to the Congress view, should be a 
federal one, with the largest measure of autonomy for the federating units, and 
with the residuary powers vesting in these units. The future relations between 
India and the Allied Nations will be adjusted by representatives of all these 
free countries conferring together for their mutual advantage and for their 
co-operation in the common task of resisting aggression. Freedom will enable 
Sera resist aggression effectively with the people’s united will and strength 

ehind it. 

“The freedom of India must be the symbol of and prelude to this freedom 
of all other Asiatic nations under foreign domination. Burma, Malaya, Indo- 
China, the Dutch Indies, Iran and Iraq must also attain their complete freedom. 
It must be clearly understood that such of these countries as are under Japanese 
control now must not subsequently be placed under the rule or control of any 
other Colonial Power. 

“While the A.-I.C.C. must primarily be concerned with the independence 
and defence of India in this hour of danger, the Committee is of opinion that 
the future peace, security and ordered progress of the world demand a world 
federation of free nations, and on no other basis can the problems of the modern 
world be solved. Such a world federation would ensure the freedom of its 
constituent nations, the prevention of aggression and exploitation by one nation 
over another, the protection of national minorities, the advancement of all back- 
ward areas and peoples, and the pooling of the world’s resources for the 
common good of all. On the establishment of such a world federation, 
disarmament would be practicable in all countries, national armies, navies and 
air forces would no longer be necessary, and a world federal defence force 
would keep the world peace and prevent aggression. 

“An independent India would gladly join such a world federation and 
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ii valgg on an equal basis with other countries in the solution of international 
problems. 

“Such a federation should be open to all nations who agree with its funda- 
mental principles. In view of the war, however, the federation must inevitably, 
to begin with, be confined to the United Nations, such a step taken now will 
have a most powerful effect on the war, on the peoples of the Axis countries, 
and on the peace to come. 

“The Committee regretfully realizes, however, that despite the tragic and 
overwhelming lessons of the war and the perils that overhang the world, the 
Governments of few countries are yet prepared to take this inevitable step 
towards world federation. The reactions of the British Government and the 
misguided criticism of the foreign Press also make it clear that even the obvious 
demand for India’s independence is resisted, though this has been made essen- 
tially to meet the present peril and to enable India to defend herself and help 
China and Russia in their hour of need. The Committee is anxious not to 
embarrass in any way the defence of China or Russia, whose freedom is 
precious and must be preserved, or to jeopardise the defensive capacity of the 
United Nations. But the peril grows both to India and these nations, and 
inaction and submission to a foreign administration at this stage is not only 
degrading India and reducing her capacity to defend herself and resist aggres- 
sion but is no answer to that growing peril and is no service to the peoples of 
the United Nations. The earnest appeal of the Working Committee to Great 
Britain and the United Nations has so far met with no response and the criti- 
cisms made in many foreign quarters have shown an ignorance of India’s and 
the world’s need, and sometimes even hostility to India’s freedom, which is 
significant of a mentality of domination and racial superiority which cannot be 
tolerated by a proud people conscious of their strength and of the justice of 
their cause. 

“The A.-I.C.C. would yet again, at this last moment, in the interest of 
world freedom, renew this appeal to Britain and the United Nations. But the 
Committee feels that it is no longer justified in holding the nation back from 
endeavouring to assert its will against an imperialist and authoritarian Govern- 
ment which dominates over it and prevents it from functioning in its own 
interest and in the interest of humanity. The Committee resolves, therefore, to 
sanction, for the vindication of India’s inalienable right to freedom and inde- 
pendence, the starting of a mass struggle on non-violent lines on the widest 
possible scale, so that the country might utilize all the non-violent strength it 
has gathered during the last 22 years of peaceful struggle. Such a struggle 
must inevitably be under the leadership of Gandhiji and the Committee requests 
him to take the lead and guide the nation in the steps to be taken. 

“The Committee appeals to the people of India to face the dangers and 
hardships that will fall to their lot with courage and endurance, and to hold 
together under the leadership of Gandhiji and carry out his instructions as 
disciplined soldiers of Indian freedom. They must remember that non-violence 
is the basis of this movement. A time may come when it may not be possible 
to issue instructions or for instructions to reach our people, and when no 
Congress Committees can function. When this happens every man and woman 
who is participating in this movement must function for himself or herself 
within the four corners of the general instructions issued. Every Indian who 
desires freedom and strives for it must be his own guide urging him on along 
the hard road where there is no resting place and which leads ultimately to 
the independence and deliverance of India. 

“Lastly, whilst the A.-I.C.C. has stated its own view of the future 
governance under free India, the A.-I. C. C. wishes to make it quite clear to all 
concerned that by embarking on a mass struggle, it has no intention of gaining 
power for the Congress. The power, when it comes, will belong to the whole 
people of India.” 

Source: Cmd. 6430. 
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APPENDIX XVIII 


The Rajagopalachari Formula 


ji Er cute in letter dated April 8, 1944, from C. Rajagopalachari to M. A. 
innah : 

“Basis for terms of settlement between the Congress and the League to 
which Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah agree and which they will endeavour 
respectively to get the Congress and the League to approve: 

(1) Subject to the terms set out below as regards the constitution for free 
India the Muslim League endorses the Indian demand for independence and 
will co-operate with the Congress in the formation of a provisional interim 
Government for the transitional period. 

(2) After the. termination of the war, a commission shall be appointed for 
demarcating contiguous districts in the N.W. and E. of India, wherein the 
Muslim population is in absolute majority. In the areas thus demarcated, a 
plebiscite of all the inhabitants held on the basis of adult suffrage or other 
practicable franchise shall ultimately decide the issue of separation from 
Hindusthan. If the majority decide in favour of forming a sovereign State 
separate from Hindusthan, such decision shall be given effect to, without 
prejudice to the right of districts on the border to choose to join either State. 

(3) It will be open to all parties to advocate their points of view before the 
plebiscite is held. 

(4) In the event of separation, mutual agreements shall be entered into for 
safeguarding defence and commerce and communications and for other essential 
purposes. 

- (5) Any transfer of population shall only be on an absolutely voluntary 
asis. 

(6) These terms shall be binding only in case of transfer by Britain of full 
power and responsibility for the governance of India.” 

Source: The Statesman, July 13, 1944, 13. 


GANDH1’s PROPOSAL OF SEPTEMBER, 1944, 
ji ries from letter dated September 24, 1944, from M. K. Gandhi to M. A. 
innah : 

“Differing from you on the general basis, I can yet recommend to the 
Congress and the country the acceptance of the claim for separation contained 
in the Muslim League Resolution of Lahore on my basis and on the following 
terms :— 

“The areas should be demarcated by a commission approved by the Congress 
and the League. The wishes of the inhabitants of the areas demarcated should 
be ascertained through the votes of the adult population of the areas or through 
some equivalent method. 

“If the vote is in favour of separation, it shall be agreed that these areas 
shall form a separate State as soon as possible after India is free from foreign 
area and can, therefore, be constituted into two sovereign independent 

tates. 

“There shall be a treaty of separation which should also provide for the 
eficient and satisfactory administration of foreign affairs, defence, internal 
communications, customs, commerce and the like, which must necessarily con- 
tinue to be matters of common interest between the contracting parties. 

“The treaty shall also contain terms for safeguarding the rights of minori- 
ties in the two States. 

“Immediately on the acceptance of this agreement by the Congress and the 
League, the two shall decide upon a common course of action for the attainment 
of the independence of India. 

“The League will, however, be free to remain out of any direct action to 
which the Congress may resort and in which the League may not be willing to 
participate.” 

Source: The Statesman, October 5, 1944, 7. 
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APPENDIX XIX 
Statement of British Government Policy, September 1945 
TEXT OF BROADCAST MADE BY THE VICEROY, Lorp WAVELL, SEPTEMBER 19, 1945 


“As stated in the gracious Speech from the Throne at the opening of 
Parliament, His Majesty’s Government are determined to do their utmost to 
promote, in conjunction with the leaders of Indian opinion, the early realization 
of full self-government in India. During my visit to London they have dis- 
cussed with me the steps to be taken. 


“An announcement has already been made that elections to the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures, so long postponed owing to the war, are to be held 
during the coming cold weather. Thereafter His Majesty’s Government earnestly 
pores ministerial responsibility will be accepted by political leaders in all 

rovinces. 


“It is the intention of His i ok ie Government to convene as soon as 
possible a constitution-making body, and as a preliminary step they have author- 
ized me to undertake, immediately after the elections, discussions with repre- 
sentatives of the Legislative Assemblies in the Provinces, to ascertain whether 
the proposals contained in the 1942 Declaration are acceptable or whether some 
alternative or modified scheme is preferable. Discussions will also be under- 
taken with the representatives of Indian States with a view to ascertaining in 
what way they can best take their part in the constitution-making body. His 
Majesty’s Government are proceeding to the consideration of the content of the 
treaty which will require to be concluded between Great Britain and India. 


“During these preparatory stages, the government of India must be carried 
on, and urgent economic and social problems must be dealt with. Furthermore, 
India has to play her full part in working out the new world order. His 
Majesty's Government have therefore further authorized me, as soon as the 
results of the Provincial elections are published, to take steps to bring into 
being an Executive Council which will have the support of the main Indian 
parties. 

“That is the end of the announcement which His Majesty’s Government have 
authorized me to make. It means a great deal. It means that His Majesty's 
Government are determined to go ahead with the task of bringing India to 
self-government at the earliest possible date. They have, as you can well 
imagine, a great number of most important and urgent problems on their hands; 
but in spite of all their pre-occupations they have taken time, almost in their 
first days of office, to give attention to the Indian problem, as one of the first 
and most important. That fact is a measure of the earnest resolve of His 
Majesty’s Government to help India to achieve early self-government. 


“The task of making and implementing a new constitution for India is a 
complex and difficult one, which will require good will, co-operation, and 
patience on the part of all concerned. We must first hold elections so that the 
will of the Indian electorate may be known. It is not possible to undertake any 
major alteration of the franchise system. This would delay matters for at least 
two years. But we are doing our best to revise the existing electoral rolls 
efficiently. 

“After the elections I propose to hold discussions with representatives of 
those elected and of the Indian States to determine the form which the consti- 
tution-making body should take, its powers and procedure. The draft declara- 
tion of 1942 proposed a method of setting up a constitution-making body, but 
His Majesty’s Government recognize that, in view of the great issues involved 
and the delicacy of the minority problems, consultation with the people’s repre- 
sentatives is necessary before the form of the constitution-making body is 
finally determined. 
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“The above procedure seems to His Majesty's Government and myself the 
best way open to us to give India the opportunity of deciding her destiny. We 
are well aware of the difficulties to be overcome, but are determined to overcome 
them. We can certainly assure you that the Government and all sections of the 
British people are anxious to help India, which has given us so much help in 
winning this war. I for my part will do my best, in the service of the people 
of India, to help them to arrive at their goal, and I firmly believe that it can 
be done. It is now for Indians to show that they have the wisdom, faith, and 
courage to determine in what way they can best reconcile their differences, and 
how their country can be governed by Indians for Indians.” 


Source: The Times, September 20, 1945. 
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Cmd. 9109. 53, 165, 188, 189, 190, 
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Princes, 134; and civil services, 
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cils Act, 1909), 51, 55, 61, 137, 184, 
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and, 188 
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Moslem League, All-India, 58, 91, 
100-10, 114, 116, 117, 118, 119, 200, 
203, 209, 210, 217n, 276, 338; and 
Act of 1935, 102, 106, 198; and 
August ‘rebellion’, 242; and Aug- 
ust ’42 resolution, 288-9, 291; boy- 
cott of central Assembly, 57, 212; 
and by-elections, 103% 106, 306; 
Committee of Action of, 268, 269; 
and communal electorates, 101, 
102; and Congress, 100, 101, 102, 
104-5, 106, 198, 265; and Cripps 
Mission, 233; and Desai proposals, 
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220, 221, 223; and elections of 1937, 
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of, 102; and federation, 101-2, 106, 
198, 203, 205, 268; Gandhi's 1944 
proposal and, 344; Hindu Maha- 
sabha and, 115, 312; Lahore reso- 
lution: see Pakistan; and Lucknow 
Pact, 101, 185; membership of, 95, 
100, 103, 104, 105, 106; Momins and, 
103, 268, 311; Moslems and, 100, 
103, 106, 268, 311; and National 
Defence Council, 211-2; Nehru on, 
308; and Nehru Report, 102; and 
1939 offer, 205; and 1940 offer, 208, 
215; origin of, 100, 101; and Pirpur 
Report, 105; policy of, 100-2, 104-5, 
106, 107, 206, 216, 234, 265, 266-9, 
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06, 265, 266-7, 268-9, 285; Rajagopa- 
lachari and, 235-6, 280, 284, 309; 
Rajagopalachari formula and, 285, 
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106, 306; and Urdu, 102; and 
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Moslem League (cont.) 
310; and ‘weightage’, 101, 102; and 
World War, 201, 213. Council, 211, 
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212, 242, 306 

Moslems, 91-2, 117, 118, 143, hee 
279n; and Act of 1919, 55, 71, 
central legislature, 55, 57, 306n, 
322, on Executive Council, 58, in 
provincial legislatures, 321; and 
Act of 1935, at centre, 324, in pro- 
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198; in provinces, 95, 221, 266, 269, 
324; racial origin of, 15, 16, 18; re- 
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and, 296 ; ‘weightage’ and, 101, 221, 
324; and World War, 201 
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207n, 213, 214, 215, 2170, 236, 238, 
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rule, 230, 301; on civil services, 81; 
on Cripps, 235, 239; and Cripps 
Mission, 229n, 230, 231, 232; on 
Dominion status, 187, 195, 239; eco- 
nomic policy of, 37, 94, 96; on 
Gandhi, 98; imprisoned, 209, 242 ; 
on Indian struggle for independ- 
ence, 187, 213; and Moslems, 96; 
on Nehru Report, 195; on States, 
145; and Wardha (1942) resolu- 
tion, 239, 240; and Wavell Plan, 
300-1, 308; and World War, 199, 
213, 215, 235, 239 
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March 1941 (Bombay), 209, pro- 
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Non-Party Group (Sapru and Jay- 
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54n, 65, 70n, 195, 243, 322n; com- 
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in, 6, 317; and Congress, 67-8, 95-6, 
104; and elections of 1937, 104; 
food supply of, 252; and Indian 
Army, 90; Land Alienation Act, 
28; Legislative Assembly, Act of 
1935, 323; Moslem League and, 68, 
96, 266, 285 Pakistan and, 107: 
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at centre, Act of 1935, 324; revenue 
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age’ and, 324 
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and, 68; food supply of, 250, 252; 
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Assembly, Act of 1935, 323; Legis- 
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under Act of 1919, 322, under Act 
of 1935, 324; revenue and expendi- 
ture of, 328; ‘weightage’ and, 324 
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290-1, 344; Momins and, 268; Mos- 
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of, 130-3; Reading on, 131, 329-30 
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6, 8, 89, 91, 110, 317: density of, 
1, 2-3: and food production, 260-1, 
263 ; and industry, 21, 29, 30; over- 
population, 1, 21-2, 42: over- 
seas, 154, 161, 172: of Pakistan, 
108; and political groups, 91; by 
provinces, 90, 317; rate of i increase 
of, 1-3, 22, 45: rural, 3, 18, 21, 27n, 
251, 256; of States, ce 71, 120, 317, 
333-5 -5; urban, 33 and ‘weightage’, 
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32 
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Prasad, Sir Jagdish (1880- ), 279n 
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Prisoners, Political, 209, 213, 242, 245, 
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54n, 65, 70n, 317n. See individual 
names 


—, Governors’, under Act of 1919, 
54n, 321, 322; under Act of 1935, 
65, 70n, 323, 324, under Section 93 of, 
67, 68, 250, 266 ; and elections of 
1937, 67-8; and food supply, 250-2; 
and Indian Army, 90; and Nation- 
al Defence Council, 2l1n; and 1943 
famine, 250, 253, 255; population 
of, 317; revenue and expenditure 
of, 326, 328; and ‘weightage’, 324. 
See also individual names 

Provincial Autonomy, 52, 139, 311; 
under Act of 1919, 53, 326; under 
Act of 1935, 52, 65-70, 143, 188, 250; 
and civil services, 77, 80n; and 
finance, 56, 326; and food supply 
and 1943 famine, 250, 254, Amery 
on, 261; and labour legislation, 35; 
and World War, 200, 201, 241, 250, 


255n 

neta Civil Services, 77, 78, 79, 

Provincial Executive Councils 
( -1935), 51, 54, 61-2, 63, 79, 184 

Provincial Government, 261; under 
Act of 1919, 48, 53-4, 61-3, Simon 
Report on, 51; under Act of 1935, 
48, 65-70, Linlithgow on, 69, 197; 
and civil services, 78, 80; Congress 
experience in, -9, 197; and 
finance, 326-8 

Provincial Legislative Assemblies 
(Act of 1935), 56n, 67, 70, 95, 218, 
345; Depressed Classes and, 325; 
Moslems in, 306n; table of seats, 
323 ; ‘weightage’ in, 324 

Provincial Legislative Councils, 51, 
184, 185; under Act of 1919, 54, 55, 
61-2, 321; under Act of 1935, 56n, 
67n, 306n, 325 

Provincial Subjects, 54n, 66 

Public Health, 1-3, 13, 45, 54n, 56, 63 

Pudukkottai (State), 121n, 137 

Punjab, 3, 18, 54n, 68, 70n, 125, 164n, 
195, 201, 207n, 211, 243; Ahrars in, 
103; Amritsar ‘massacre’ in, 191, 
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Punjab (cont.) 
92; and communalism, 16, 266, 
273, 303; communities in, 6, 317; 
Congress and, 26/7; co-operatives 
in, 29; fragmentation of holdings 
in, 26-7 ; food supply of, 250, 252; 
and Hindu Mahasabha, 115, 116; 
and Indian Army, 90; Khaksars 
in, 118; Land Alienation Act, 28; 
Legislative Assembly, Act of 1935, 
323; Legislative Council, Act of 
1919, 321; literacy in, 4; Moslem 
League and, 103, 105, 266-7, 268-9, 
285, 310; and 1943 famine, 253, 259 ; 
and Pakistan, 107, 110, 117, 285; 
population of, 317; representation 
at centre, under Act of 1919, 322, 
under Act of 1935, 324; revenue 
and expenditure of, 328; Sikhs in, 
117, 223, 311; social organization 
in, 11; type of village in, 19; 
Unionist government in, 266-7, 269, 
273, and Wavell Plan, 303, 304n, 
306, 307, 310-1; ‘weightage’ and, 
221, 324, 325 

Punjab States Agency, 7, 334 

Purdah, 13 


Race, 5, 15, 16, 18, 121, 157, 164 

Racial Equality, 153, 157, 159, 160, 
163, 164, 172, 183, 192 

Radical People’s Democratic Party, 
92, 96, 118, 217n, 312n 

Radio, All-India (A.LR.), 6 

Rahman, L., 3l1n 

parties 39, 40, 121, 127, 142, 326, 

, 33 

Railway Services, 78n 

Rajagopalachari, C. (“C.R.”) (1879- ), 
96, 205, 215, 217n, 277, 295-6; and 
August 42 resolution, 243 ; on 
British policy, 276; on Congress 
policy, 235; and Cripps Mission, 
232, 233; formula of, 1944, 284, 
288-90, 344; imprisoned, 209; on 
Jinnah, 309; and meeting of 
Gandhi and Jinnah, 280, 284; on 
nationalism, 280-1; and Pakistan. 
92n, 235, 309; policy of, 207, 214, 
240, 280, and Moslem League, 
235-6; political activity of, 1942-1944, 
265, 277-82; resignation from Con- 
gress, 96, 236, oe 277, 309; and 
ere Plan, 3 

oe ( . -1943), 110, 113, 


Rajkot (State), 139 

Rajputana Agency, 134, 335 

Rajput States, 8, 9n, 121, 124, 137 

Ram, Sir Shri, 45n 

Ramamurty, S. V., 262n 

Raman, T. A., 21n 

Rampur (State), "12In, 334 

Reading, Lord (Viceroy, 1921-1926), 
on paramountcy, 131, 329-30 

Reciprocity Act, 1943, 159, 160 

Reconstruction, 44-7, 224n, 225n, 234; 
and communications, 22; and 
States, 44, 47, 136; sterling bal- 
ances and, 88. Consultative Com- 
mittee of Economists, 44. Policy 
Committees, 44. Postwar Recon- 
struction Committee, 44. Recon- 
struction Committee of Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, 44, 47 

‘Red Shirt’ Movement, 95n 

Religion, 6, 7, 13-4, 17, 56, 121; and 
agriculture, 22, 27; and caste, 8; 
and communalism, 16-7; Congress 
and, 92; Gandhi and, 186; and poli- 
tics, 186; in States, 333-5 

—, Hindu, 6, 7, 12-4; alien rule and, 
176; Ambedkar on, 112; and caste, 
8, 10; effect of economic condi- 
tions on, 11, 12, 13; and emigra- 
tion, 154; and industrialization, 34; 
aa marriage, 13, 16; Tilak and, 


—, Moslem, 6, 14, 18, 96; and ex- 
ternal affairs, 170-1; and marriage, 
15-6; Moslem League and, 105, 280; 
and nationalism, 177; and _ social- 
ism, 96 

Reserve Bank of India, 56, 70n, 326 

ccowed Subjects, 54, 61-3, 70, 73, 


Responsible Government, 42, 48, 61, 
142, 167, 267, 313n; Act of 1919 
and, 48, 53, 57, 62, 72, 74, 101, 188, 
276; Act of 1935 and, 48, 65, 66, 
68-9, 74; in Aundh, 139; British 
statement on, 1917, 48, 53; Curzon 
and, 53n; Moslem League and, 
101; Sapru Conciliation Commit- 
tee and, 295; Simon Report on, 64, 
194; States’ Peoples’ Conference 
on, 222; suitability of, for India, 
272, 295; Wavell Plan and, 297. 
See also Parliamentary Government 

Rewa (State), 334 

Roosevelt, F. D. (1882-1945), 172 
212, 217 
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Round Table Conferences, 1930-1932, 
64, 93, 102, 113, 114, 143, 158n, 
195-7, 238n, 314n, 325 

Round Table, The, on Cmd. 6430, 
1943, 247-8 

(Rowlands) Bengal Administrative 
Inquiry Committee, 262n 

Roy, M. N., 36, 96, 118 

Rowlatt Act, 1919, 64, 191 

Russia, 1, 2, 23, 118, 127, 168, 173, 
183, 242, 341, "343: Bombay Plan 
and, 46, 170; India’s relations with, 
152, 169-70 

Ryot. Ryotwart Land Tenure, Vil- 
lage, 19, 20, 23 


Salisbury, Lord (1830-1903), 157 
Samuel, Lord, 98n, 99 
Sapru, Sir Te} Bahadur (1875- __), 

116, 164, 209, 210, 217n, 244, 273, 

278, 279n, 281 ; Conciliation Com- 

mittee, 293-5. 

See also Non-Party Group 
Sarker, N. R., 44, 252n, 278n, 790 
Sastri, V. S. Srinivasa (1869- ), 

116, 165, 279n, 309-10 
Satyagraha. Satyagrahis, 161, 208, 246 
Savarkar, V. D. - - , 115, 

217n, 273, 279, 292 
Scheduled Castes, 110, 266, 279, 293, 

301; defined, 6n; Jinnah on, 305; 

numbers of, 6, 110, 317; represen- 

tation, under Act of 1919, 55n, 
under Act of 1935, 323, 324; and 

Wavell Plan, 298, 302, 304n, 307. 

See also Depressed Classes, Un- 

touchables 
—- — Federation, All-India, 111, 286 
Schuster, Sir George, 205, 209, 245 
Scott, F. R., on Dominion status, 

336-8 
Secretary of State for India, 51, 52, 

54, 57, 59, 60, 61, 62, 71-5, 80, 128n, 

320, 330 
— — — in Council, 53n, 71, 72, 73 
Security Services, 79 
Shiah Sect, 103, 3lln 
Shirras, G. Findlay, 39n 
Shroff, "A. D., 45n 
Sikander Hyat Khan, Sir (1892-1942), 

211n, 217n, 266-7 
Sikander. Jinnah Pact, 1937, 105n, 


, 209 
Sikh All-Parties Committee, 217 
Sikhs, 71, 92, 164n, 217n, 244, 279n; 
and census, 110n; communal elec- 


Sikhs (cont.) 
torates for, 61, 321; and commun- 
alism, 16; and Draft Declaration, 
223; on Executive Council, 58; 
and Indian Army, 89, 117; and 
Jinnah, 267; Jinnah on, 305; num- 
bers of, 6, 317, in Pakistan, 108; 
and Pakistan, 108, 117, 286, 311; 
in provinces, 266, 269, 311, 324, 32% 
representation, under Act of 1919, 
55, 321, 322, under Act of 1935, 323, 
324; in States, 334; and Wavell 
Plan, 298, 302n, 304n, 307, 311; 
‘weightage’ and, 324, 325 

Sikkim, 333 

Simla Conference: see British State- 
ments of Policy Towards India, 
1945 Wavell Plan 

Simon Commission, 64, 70, 142, 167, 
193-4, 298n 

Simon, Sir John (1873- ), 193 

Simon Report. 1930, Cmd. 3568. 193; 
on civil services, 76; on Depressed 
Classes, 9; on Executive Council, 
51; on fiscal autonomy, 73-4; In- 
dian attitude to, 193, 194, 195: on 
language, 5; recommendations of, 
64, 194; and States, 129, 142 

Sind, 3, 65, 70n, 125, 195, 211n, 243, 
322n; Azad Independent Party in, 
103; communities in, 6, 317; Con- 
gress and, 68; food supply of, 250, 
252; and Indian Army, 90n; Legis- 
lative Assembly, Act of 1935, 323; 
Moslem League and, 103, 285; and 
Pakistan, 107; population of, 317; 
representation at centre, under 
Act of 1935, 324; revenue and ex- 
penditure of, 327, 328; social or- 
ganization in, 11; ‘weightage’ and, 
324 

Singapore, 83, 200 

Singh, Sir Jogendra (1877- ), 27n, 58 

—,Tara, 217n, 286, 311 

Sinha, Lord (1864-1928), 190 

Sirohi (State), 335 

Smuts, J. C. (1870- ), 159 

Snell, Lord (? -1944), 205 

South Africa, Union of, 69, 116, 153, 
154, 156, 162, 163, 224n, 281, 282, 
320, 336: India’s relations with, 154, 
157-61, 235; India’s trade with, 
160n. Broome Commissions, 1940, 
1943, 159. Capetown Agreement, 
1927, 158-9. Feetham Commission, 
1937, 159. Pegging Act, 159, 160, 
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South Africa, Union of (cont.) 
161. Pretoria Agreement, 159-60 
Round Table Conference Agree- 
ment, 1932, 158, 

‘Special Responsibilities’ (Act of 
1935), of Governor-General, 70, 74, 
82; of provincial governors, 59, 66, 
oe 74, 82, Congress and, 197, 229n, 

Spry, Graham, 232 

Srivastava, Sir J. P. (1889- 
253n 


States Forces, Indian, 84, 127 
States, Indian, 36, 54n, 118, 119, 179, 
183, 202, 204, 217n, 244, 279, 281; 
and Act of 1935, 65, 67, 70, 71, 143, 
144, 324n; area of, 1, , 333-5 ; 
British policy towards, 121, 122, 
124-5, 126-8, 231; British statement 
of policy, September 1945, and, 
345; and British War Cabinet, 150; 
Canning on, 126; communalism in, 
150; communities in, 6, 91, 317; 
Congress and, 71, 92, 139, 144-5, 
149, 150, 198, 203, 222, 237; con- 
stitutional position of, 121, 128-36, 
in international affairs, 129, Simon 
Report on, 129; doctrine of lapse, 
125; and Dominion status, 142; 
and Draft Declaration, 143n, 218, 
220, 221-2, 340; under East India 
Company, 121-5, 130; and federa- 
tion, 65, 142, 143-4, 196, 198; and 
food production, 250; Gandhi and, 
144, 145; Hastings and, 124; in- 
ternal government of, 14, 120, 121, 
122, 125, 136-40, 141, 145; literacy 
in, 4, 138; Malcolm on, 126; mili- 
tary forces of, 84, 127, 150; and 
Mutiny of 1857, 126; and National 
Defence Council, 150, 211; Nehru 
and, 145, 239; 1940 offer and, 338-9; 
1943 famine and, 253, 255; number 
of, 120, 122, 135, 148, 355; opinions 
on, 120, 122-4; organization under 
Paramount Power, 333-5; origin 
of, 121-4; and Pakistan, 108; para- 
mountcy: g.v.; population of, 1, 71, 
91, 120, 148, 317, 333-5, density of, 
3: and reconstruction, 44, 47, 136; 
religion of, 121, 122, 150, 333-5; 
relations with British India, 131, 
133, 1858-1919, 125-8, post-1919, 121, 
141-8, 149, Butler Report on, 133n, 
economic, 127-8, 142, Keith on, 
134n, 144n; relations with Para- 


), 60, 


States, Indian (cont.) 
mount Power: see constitutional 
position of; Resident in, 134, 331, 
334; and Round Table Confer- 
ences, 64, 143, 195, 196; Royal 
Proclamations on, in 1858, 126, 332, 
in 1921, 332, and Chamber of 
Princes, 129, 134; Sapru Concilia- 
tion Committee and, 294; small 
States, attachment of, 136, 140, 
148-9, 334n; statistics of, 333-5; 
treaties with Paramount Power, 
129, 151, 330-2; and war, 149-50, 
190, 201; Wavell on, 274; Wavell 
Plan and, 296; Wellesley and, 123, 
124, 125 

Statesman, The, 136n; on 1943 famine, 
262; on F.K. Noon, 165n 

States’ Peoples’ Conference, All-India, 
145, 146; and Cripps Mission, 146n, 
222; on Draft Declaration, 222; 
Keith on, 146n 

States (Protection) Act, 1934, 144n 

— (Protection Against Disaffec- 
tion) Act, 1922, 141n, 144n 

Statutory Commission, Indian: 
Simon Report 

Sterling Balances, 37, 39, 86-8 

Strickland, C. F., 25n 

Subordinate Civil Services, 77, 78 

Superior Services, 78n, 80n, 81 

Swarayjist Group, 62 

Swarajya (Home Rule). Swaray, 95n; 
Gandhi and, 186; Momins and, 268; 
Moslem League and, 102 


Tanganyika, 154, 162 

Tariff Policy. Tariffs, 29, 41-2, 43, 
73, 134n, 142, 182, 271, 320 

Tata Iron and Steel Company, 30, 


Tata, J. R. D., 45n 

Territorial Force, Indian, 84 

Thailand, 154 

Thakurdas, Sir Purshotamdas 
(1879. ), 45n, 88, 279n 

Thompson, Edward, on alien rule in 
India, 179; on Indian attitude to 
Christianity, 180n; on Malcolm, 
179n; on origin of States, 124 

Tibetans, 83 

Se . G. (1856-1920), 93, 95, 181, 

Times, The (London), 277; on Bom- 
bay proposals, 209; on civil ser- 
vices, 80n; on Cmd. 6430, 247; on 


See 
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Times, The (London) (cont.) 
Congress, 245; on Gandhi, 286-7; 
on Moslem League session, 267n: 
on Pakistan, - on Sapru Con- 
ciliation Committee, 295; on 
Wavell, 269; on Wavell Plan, 299 

Tonk (State), ovens 335 

Trade, 37-8, 153; effect of World 
War on, 38, 318; in food, statistics 
of, 251-2, 255n,_ 319; with South 
Africa, 160n; with States, 332; sta- 
tistics of, 38, 318-9; with United 
Kingdom, 39, "318, 319; with United 
States, 30n, 32, 38, 39, 88, 318 

Trade Treaty, British- India, 1935, 42 

Trade Union Congress, All-India 
(A.LT.U.C.), 35-6, 117n 

Trade Unions, 35-6, 92 

—_—— (Amendment) Bill, 1943, 35 

be a ac 54, 61-3, 70, 73, 


80, 192, 
Transvaal, 154, 159, 161 
Travancore (State), 4, 137, 138, 139, 
251, 334; 1943 famine and, 249, 260 
Tribal ee Tribes, 70, 323, 333-5 
a The (Lahore), on Congress, 


Trinidad, 154 
Turkey. Turks, 15, 166, 170, 171, 190 


Udaipur (Mewar) (State), 335 
Uganda, 154 
one Party (Punjab), 267, 303, 


United neon 32, 88, 89, 154, 169n, 
171, 202, 215, 336-8 ; contribution 
to Indian defence, 85-6; economic 
relations with India, 38-44, 56, 224; 
economic stake in India, 29, 38-9; 
High Commissioner in India, pro- 
posed, 297; Labour Government 
in, 293, 298n, 313; population in- 
crease of, 2; protection of inter- 
ests of, in India, 224; trade with 
India, 37, 38, 39, 318-9; vital sta- 
tistics of, 2 

United Kingdom a es Cor- 
poration (U.K.C.C.), 3 

United Nations, 152, 165, 169, 218, 


336, 341, 342, 343 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration (U.N.R. 


16 
United Provinces, 3, 54n, 67n, 70n, 
121n, 207n; and August ‘rebellion’, 
243 ; caste in, 10; Congress and, 


United Provinces (cont.) 
67-8; and elections of 1937, 67, 102; 
food supply of, 250, 252; and In- 
dian Army, 90 ; Kisan Sabha in, 
119; land revenue in, 24; Legisla- 
tive Assembly, Act of 1935, 323; 
Legislative Council, Act of 1919, 
321; literacy in, 4; Moslem League 
and, 267; population of, 317; rep- 
resentation at centre, under Act 
of 1919, 322, under Act of 1935, 324; 
revenue and expenditure of, 328; 
type of village in, 19; ‘weightage’ 
and, 3 

United States of America, 1, 33, 40, 
89, 219, 337; and Cripps Mission, 
230; India’s relations with, 152, 
154, 171-2; India’s trade with, 30n, 
32, 38, 39, 318; Lend-Lease with, 
88; vital statistics of, 2 

Universities Act, 1904, 182 

Untouchables, 10, 119; Ambedkar’s 
policy for, 112-3; and census, 110n; 
Congress and, 112, 113; defined, 
6n, 110; and elections of 1937, 113; 
Gandhi and, 9, 110, 113; and In- 
dian social organization, 9, 112-3; 
numbers of, 91. 
See also Depressed Classes, Sched- 
uled Castes 

Urdu, 5; Moslem League and, 102. 
See Language 


Veterinary Service, Indian, 78n, 81 

Viceroy: see Governor-General of 
India, Viceroy and 

Village ‘Community, 18-20, 21, 37, 175; 
communalism in, 16; Depressed 
Classes and, 111; illiteracy of, 4; 
rural communications and, 22-3; 
size of holdings in, in Punjab, 26 

Vizagapatam, 44 


War Advisory Council, 207, 338-9 

War Cabinet (United Kingdom), 58, 
150, 216, 225, 226, 230, 340 

War of 1914-1918. Great War, 29, 
39, 41, 78, 93, 141, 185, 187, 336; 
Congress on, 199; Gandhi and, 190, 
191; India and, 149-50, 165, 170, 
188, 190; and Indian officers, 90; 
and industrialization, 30, 43; and 
trade unionism, 35 

Washington Declaration, 1942, 152 

Wavell, Lord (Viceroy, 1943- ), 

292-3; appointed Viceroy, 265, 
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Wavell, Lord (cont.) 
269-70; Azad on, 270; and British 
statement of policy, September 
1945, 315, 316, 345-6; correspond- 
ence with Gandhi, 273-6, 283; and 
1943 famine, 258, 264, 270; on poli- 
tical situation, 272, 277; and recon- 
struction, 45; and responsibility for 
August ‘rebellion’, 248, 275; on 
rural communications, 22-3; on 
States, 148; and Wavell Plan, 296, 


297, 302-12 

Waziristan, 83 

‘Weightage’, 67, 221; Communal 
Award and, 325; defined, 101 ; 


Lucknow Pact and, 185; Moslem 
League and, 102; Nehru Report 
and, 195; in provincial Legislative 
Assemblies, 324 

Wellesley, Lord (Gov.-Gen. of Ben- 
gal, 1798-1805), 123, 124, 125 

Western India States Agency, 140, 
148, 334n, 335 

vee Statute of (1931), 224n, 


Weston, Christine, 180n 

(Whitley) Commission on Labour. 
Report. 1931, Cmd. 3883. 35 

Williams, L. F. Rushbrook, The Bri- 
7 Crown and the Indian States, 

In 

Willingdon, 1931- 
1936), 196 

Winterton, Earl of, 80n 


Lord (Viceroy, 


Women, 7, 13; on National Defence 
Council, 211; representation under 
Act of 1935, 323-4 

Wood, Major-General E., 252n 

(Woodhead) Famine may Com 
mission. Report. mee a 

Woodhead, Sir John, 26 

World War, 40, 56n, 57, S, 71, 81n, 
94, 96, 163, 188, 211, 213, 227, 234; 


and agricultural debt, 24; and 
agriculture, 256; Congress and, 
68, 197, 199, 200, 201, 202-3, 206-7, 


208, 213, 215, 216, 239-40, 241, 243, 
341-3; cost of Indian defence in, 
85, 86; Dominions and, 153, 338; 
Draft Declaration and, 340; and 
food situation, 249, 250, 256, 257, 
260; Indian attitudes to, 117, 118, 
165n, 200-2; and Indian officers, 
90; Indian war effort in, 87-8, 150; 
and India’s economic. relations 
with United Kingdom, 39, 41; and 
industry, 30-3, 43, 89; and infla- 
tion, 37, 41, 250, 256; and labour, 
32, 34; 1939 offer and, 204; 1940 
offer and, 338; States and, 149-50, 
190, 201; and trade, 37-8, 318; vic- 
tory in, and India, 266, 313, 315 


Zamindars. Zamindari Land Tenure, 
Village, 23-4, 281; Congress and, 
237; Kisan Sabha and, 118 


Janvihar 154 


Varquis of, 207n 


